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c is necessary that a word or two should he said, in explanation of 
stem of spelling adopted in this booh\ 

rom typographical and other difficulties^, the varieties of eoiisonahte 
vernacular, have not been distinguished bv the diacritical point's 
■lies adopted. To this, indeed, an exception is to be found in the 
4 n” which often closes Punjabi wojrds, this.is represented by ‘•iV’ 
he vowels in all purely vernacular words are either accented or 
tented. Of the accented vowels l ■> 

a is always broad, as in the French; “ gAteau.” : v,, ■>. 

, s pronounced. “ ay,” or as •'.■onch,’’. 

i if, long, as “ ee.” 
p is long, like “ 6 ” in depbt. 
u is long, as “ oo.” 
y is a consonant, as in “ yes.” 
ic unaccented vowels are— 
a always like the “ a ” in “ organ.” 
i like “ i ” in. “ pit.” 
u like the “ u in “ ML ” 

>e varieties of consonants noed not, for the mere understanding 0 f % 
ms in this book , be nicely attended to. ° 

need, in any case, it is rare to find an .European who really dis ¬ 
hes between the ^ and the ,>> ; or between K j> > is, j. 
c only thing X could have wished would have been to distinguish 
dura i £ ghain, and the khe but this was impracticable for want 

4 ^represented by an Apostrophe (’) before the 




ilw)x ii s • fcr 

NOTICE. 

X Bare not, however, thought it necessary to alter the r< 
spelling of such common words as ‘'Calcutta,” “ Pan jab.,’" “ Lv ^ 
hut in the case of the technical names of fabrics, tools, &c., everj 
experience of the defects of such an uncertain method as that fo, 
in use will tell him that there is no other system which 
accuracy but the “ let ter for letter ” system, 
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errata- 

Please to correct your book or you may be misled as to Vernacular terms. 

Pncc Tii. line 14 from toy, for “Bislmlir, ” read “ Basakr. , .. 

' v iii ( ( 3 ), fhr coarse blankets called bora and mats tor the floor called mm, read 

(t coarso blankets ami mats for the floor called “ bhurfi.” 

7 No. 70 , for “ Khl&knjm” read “ from Rfdabagh ’ 

.... ..... n : ., 1 ,,'., ,//, |n |--i rmd “ ghori. ■ 



94, line 8 from tlie top,/-/’ “ Tin kampiiti” read “ U'n. Eampuri. 

47 , No., 392*, ./trr ‘urmiik/ read ‘ urmak/ and far “ earners hair, 
roughly embroidered.” 

01 . lines S and U from the bottom7 fw « teod aios,»W Iteddks. 
62, line 6 from the top y 

71, „ 538,/r ‘ sash/^eaa? ‘lo&sh/ 

72, .. 545, 'for “ hameld,” read “ pouch*/' 

73 , ,( Prize list ),for ‘twilled mlk/ read “twisted silk/’ 

74 line 4 from l/ottom, for “ course,” read “ coarse.” 

98, line 7 from bottom,///" “one.” read “some.” 

99 No. 602, for cluibbadAr, read “jhabbadar.” 

■,Yl, line 13 from bottom, for * strap or tape,’ read “ strip-of paper/* 
117 , No. 668 , far “ .ku.Mii,” read “karshi.” 


-read 


hyc.p‘s w ool 



‘karSLi! ffe open ea%ldjrott> 

see p. 143.’ 1 

142, last line, for read “ jagjagan.” 

145 . No. 735, for “mottled brass, ” read “mottled brown.” 

162, lino 8 from top, for “ treddles, ” read “lieddles.” 

164 , line 6 from bottom,//* “chan,” read “cbm.” 

180, lino 10 from top, for “broad thin rings*” read “broad.plain rings.” 

181; No. 29, for “dnricliab,” read “bunda” or “ bandela/' (being moat Vrorh by 
Bundoks or people of: Bundelkand >. 

181, No. M.for “ pipal-watta,” read “ pipal-waira/’ 

181., :.4 ,'{ last line from bottom ), for “ fig. 18,” read “ fig. 17.” 

182, 43, for “ c&rlilidgc,” raced “cartilage.” and at No. 52, for “fig. 1.” read "fig* 12/* 
■.■87, ae D from bottom, for “military metal,” rmd “military medal.’’ 

188, last line, for “engraves, ” read “polishes.” 

194. line 11 from top, for ‘ imth ” ■ read “ mtih/’ 

197# hbs.t foot note, for “kair,” read “kan.” 

199, line 9 from bottom, for “ set out from. ” read “ set Out for/ 

215, line 12 from top, for “should,” read “'show.” 

222 , line 8 from top,/or “is,” read “are.” 

237. No, 839, for “ course blown,” read “coarse bio win” 

244, line 2 from top, for “Ms,” read “iao,” 

270, line 2 from bottom,/** “parkar,” read “jjarkar.” 

RKiSSSR }*• — -*»•*' 

390, line 16 from bottom,/or “ nimgaz ” read “niragaz.” 

304, ( 2 nd heading ), for “ Jinn saz,” read “ Jild saz.” 

307, ( 3rd „ ' ), Bb&rpunja, the second time should be without the accent (BhrroliMal 

327. line 13 from top, for “curves,” read “eaves.” 1 J ' 

331, footnote., for “ p. YIII,” read “ Yob Till.” 

333, line 10 from bottom,//* “ for either,” read “ from either / 1 
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Kashmir shawl, with, while centre. 

J A square shawl, Amritsar wove. 

A shawl designed by Me. II. Chapman. 

A group of embroidered velvets, Ac. 

Group of Baliawalpur silks. 

Specimen of " Kareliob ” embroidery .in gold on velvet. 
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nvcjLisrxjF^C'X’TJB.Bis. 

INTEOBXJCTION. 

Ik THE first VOLUME of this work, the products described , were 
only those which are utilized in the state in which nature produces them* 
or which, though subjected to various processes of manipulation, altera¬ 
tion or refinement, are still considered as raw material,—being destined 
for further treatment, either to be dressed as food, woven up to form 
clothing, or wrought, adapted and blended together to form other 
objects of use or ornament. 

Accordingly, in the first volume we passed in review the metallic ores 
and crude metals, the stones, the earths, the grains, the timbers and the 
fibres, which are either found in the Panjab and its adjacent countries, 
or else are imported to meet the wants of its population. In this the 
second volume we have to observe the results of these crude substance , 
and to see how they are turned to account and used for manufac¬ 
turing the various articles which are demanded by the habits and 
customs of the several classes of people inhabiting the provinces. 

The interest which attaches to the study of the manufactures of a 
country is widely different in kind from that which attaches to, the 
contemplation of its natural products. In the latter we see only the 
results of physical conditions of soil and climate, more or less modified 
by cultivation, arid by the amount of skill (itself indicative of civilize , 
tion) with which the, valued plants of other countries have been 
introduced and naturalized ; and our throttghts are earned away 
to the .study of their botany’ 1 and chemistry in an economic point 
of view, while the ultimate practical result attained is the de¬ 
velopment of produce that is valuable commercially or excellent; 
for local consumption. But when, among the manufactures, we 
see the hand of mad brought to bear on the raw material, a.nd can notice 
how far he Has.rendered it subservient to his purposes, we are at once 



in possession of a standard by which to mark the degree of skill 
which the people possess; while by' observing tlie classes of articles 
made, and how far the wants of civilized life are supplied by them, we-are 
enabled to fix the degree of civilization to which they have advanced ; 
lastly, the form of the objects made, the colour and the pattern 
worked out, give us insight into the aesthetic peculiarities of the 
manufacturers,—their perception of beauty, their appreciation of colour, 
—their inventive-faculty and other similar powers, which may help us, 
even though it be only partially and to a limited extent, to fix the 
place which the producers should hold in the ranks of the intellectual 
creation. 

Separated from the manufactures only for the convenience of 
classification, is the division which embraces machinery, tools and imple¬ 
ments—the aids which man has invented, and gradually improved 
on and elaborated, with a view to reduce his labour, to save time, and, 
in not a few instances, to do for him what his own hands are unable to 
accomplish. 

In this department still more may be learnt and inferred as to 
the state of progress in which the people are, and also the inventive and 
reasoning faculties they are capable of exorcising. 

Lastly, and appropriately concluding the collection, as sumhiing up 
what we can learn of the mind from the works of the hand, comes the 
department of fine arts. I cannot here dwell on the indications afforded 
by this department; indeed it would be unnecessary, for though I have 
not yet applied these principles of examination to the collection which 
has to be described yet, with regard to fine arts, every one must feel 
before approaching this section, that these indications are of a mind and 
a power which lias scarcely yet taken the first steps in progress and culti¬ 
vation. Among a highly civilized people, as the eye wanders over their art 
productions, we read the workings, not only of the general but of the in¬ 
dividual mind ; we trace in one, the grand aspiring mind that has grasped 
and rendered in its work the noblest ideal of form ; in another we see the 
loving spirit dwelling in ecstasy on the calm beauties of nature,—the 
gleaming lights, the- soft shades, the clear blue skies and the sunny foliage 
of the homestead and the winding lane; in another we feel the sanctity of 



iNTKo:t>x;oT:roN. 

hallowed conception and of the spirit heavenward tending in its flight; ite 
Another the sympathies- of human iuffering and the touch of tenderness-- 
that never fails to awake its response in the gazer’s heartin all, the aim 
at what; is capable of calling forth the host feelings of human nature, be 
it the deeper affections and emotions of the heart, or the happy spirit 
and the harmless mirth of its lighter hour;.-; but In a country like this, 
we must not -expect to And anything that appeals to mind or to deep 
feeling,; delicacy of finish, beauty of colour, wonderful imitation, all 
are to be met with, and these said, we have concluded the enumera¬ 
tion of what the art of the period can furnish. 

How far education, the diffusion of European, knowledge, and 
above all the spread of a purer faith, will expand, improve, and exalt, 
♦it is for coming years to show, and will be for the exhibitions of future 
time, to display to public notice. 

But we must pass on to the consideration of the classes before us, 
and the application to their study, of such principles as have been 
above indicated. 

I shall deal at present only with the 1st section—that containing 
manufactured articles, reserving any comment that may be offered 
to illustrate the others for the appropriate places which they occupy. 

The manufactures present themselves under the following classes. 

CLASS V. 

Cotton Manufactures. 

These consist of native cloths worked with native, thread, ‘'both 
coloured and plain. The coloured cloths are generally either striped and 
check goods, with or without borders, such as “ l/dnghts ” and sit-ds” 
or fabrics woven in a pecular diagonal method and called “khes/ y 
Coarse cloths dyed red, called “ said," and “ khdrwd ” and the same 
dyed with indigo called “ nilah" are much in use. Of course other 
coloured cloths are used in all shades ‘and varieties, but are riot dis¬ 
tinguished as hinds of doth, as “ ntta ” and “ khdrwd ” are. 

Of white- clpths: there are, 1st, damask cloth, principally made at 
Jalandhar, Hushy&rpffr, Patyala, and also at idfidhiana. This fab¬ 
ric is about the best of all the thicker cotton fabrics, and shows the. 
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greatest advance in workmanship; it is generally patterned with, 
diamond-shapes, fancifully Called •‘bulbul chashm” (or nightingale’s 
eyes). Fabrics of this kiud. are often woven with a rod or blue 
border, for “chuddars,” the sheet or wrapper used as an over-dress. 

“ Chautdhis'’ and “ dotahis ” are also white cloths, patterned with 
diamonds or a “ herring-bone ” in the fabric; sometimes red and black or 
black and white thread are intermingled in the pattern. 

Thick white cloth is “dosilti,” which means literally a fabric with 
two threads or two fibres in each thread; there are varieties. •“ chmst ” 

“ jHiinsi” &c. according to the number of fibres in each thread, which of 
course causes a variety i n the thickness and compact texture of the cloth. 

Coarser than “ dosuti ” is the one thread fabric or “ cksult” this is 
a’ cheap cloth, much used for dusters, &c v and worn by the poorer’ 
classes. “ Garni ” is a thinner and also common class of fabric, but if 
well made, like some of the specimens from the jails, it is a very service¬ 
able article. 

Next are several varieties of thin cloths, varying in fineness, down to 
the softest “mahnal” or muslin.' Stiff muslin like European “book 
muslin” is unknown. 

The varieties of printed called goods, gay floor cloths or covers, 

“ lihctf and “ toshaks” or quilts, are merely varieties of the above cloths 
coloured by a process already described in the dye department of 
section A. (vol. 1.) 

The next and a very useful class of cotton fabric is the “dart” 

( da tree) or cotton carpet. This is a thick floor cloth, the web being of 
stout cotton threads and the woof consisting of similar threads of thick¬ 
ness varying according to the quality of the fabric, and dyed of various 
colours. Almost any pattern can be produced with care, if only the forms 
be composed of right lines; but the commonest patterns are series of 
stripes, which is well arranged as to colour, have a very pleasing effect, 
especially hi a large room. There are several varieties of durree, —tho 
large ones are called “ shatranjl” The manufacture will be more 
particularly described hereafter. 

Cotton rugs are made with a pile like Turkey' 1 carpets in some 
place?, especially M ultau. 
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Another cotton manufacture is broad tape, or ‘newdr, 1 m:uh' exactly 
on the same principle as the clurree, only varying in width from 1 inch 
to 2-| ; it is also applied to the manufacture of horse girths. 

Cotton rope, coloured and plain, horse nets, fringe for a horse’s 
head to keep off Hies, find narrow tape called are also among the 

manufactures of this class. All the above are made with native thread. 

The next class is of articles made with European thread, and con¬ 
sists of finer white fabrics, such as the richer classes wear. The^great 
bulk of the white cloth used for turbans and for dresses, is Glasgow 
or Manchester cambric, and fine linen occasionally is to be met with. 

There is no difference in form of the articles made with English 
thread, and the loom is the same,—only tlie cloth is finer. 

Lastly, there are the jail manufactures of table cloths (dwinusk), 
table napkins and towels of all sorts, fine and rough (Turkish towels ), 
which are made principally by the convicts, with the native looom, and 
native or English thread, according as the fabric is to be of finer or 
coarser sort. 

I cannot here enter into a description of the looms employed for 
weaving; this belongs to the section devoted to machinery and imple¬ 
ments ;—j may mention here however that the loom is of one universal 
construction and entirely of hand power. 

Much improvement has been effected in jails as to the fabric pro¬ 
duced, by greater attention to the preparation and evenness of the 
threads, by the more regular working of the shuttle and the compacting 
together of the threads of the woof, and the skilful joining of the 
ends of the threads ;—but nothing has been done to improve the loom 
itself. It is not often that the excellent weaving thus learnt in the jail 
is turned to account on the release of the prisoner, though to this there 
are some exceptions, one of which is noticed by Mr. Cowan in his 
report on Kachf in the old Leia district, where the manufacture of th< 
blanket had flourished, consequent on the exertions of a man who hat 
learnt in jail. As a rule, however, the natives are so attached to tht 
custom of their family, that if a man should happen to be in a butcher’s 
family, he will not leave the occupation. I once asked a man of tlxi- 




class who had attained great excellence in weaving ' while in jail, what 
Ire would do when he was released , and reminded- him that he might be 
the best weaver in his village; but he remarked that his caste or btfsmesa 
was “ Jcasai" (butcher’s) and he should return to that occupation. I 
believe this is very much the case with other trades, even with those 
who learn to perfection in the Lahore Central Jail the somewhat high 
•b of manufacturing Turkey carpets. 

To turn, therefore, to account the manufacturing skill, that 
can be acquired in the best of our jails, such as Lahore and Gujrat, 
tlfe officers in charge should endeavour to apportion to the various 
works, men of such castes (or rather hereditary occupations, for this 
kind of distinction is 'hardly a religious caste so much as customary 
prejudice ) as will be likely to carry away with them and put into prac¬ 
tice, on their release, the knowledge they have acquired. 

CLASS VI. 

The next fabrics, of textile manufacture are those made of wool. 

Tu this province woollen manufactures are either of (1) “ pashmimt, 
Thibet .coat hair, (the process of preparing and collecting which has already 
been described under Class II in Section A), and of Kirmam wool and 
Eampilr wool ; or (2) country sheep’s wool; or (8) goat and camel hair. 

Of “t>a*hm{na ” there is plain “pash-mind pattu,' i. e., wo/eh 
cloth which has been felted; it is made of Various degrees of fineness, 
and in colour generally black, white, grey, and shades of brown or drab. 
Pashmina is also woven into a fine class of coloured, black or. white 
fabric's which are afterwards richly embroidered round the edge with 
silk of ’ the same colour ; this class of manufacture Is more recent, and 
articles of European clothing and shawls are the principal manufactures. 

The next class of pashmina goods are the “ ciUmn" and “ $dda.h 
shawls, being fine pashmina fabrics coloured and woven, into a long 
oblong shawl without pattern or embroidery; they are much esteemed fox- 
softness and texture. 

Lastly, come that wonderful class of manufactures which are known 
as Kashmir shawls. They are of two kinds, loom wpve, where the 
whole pattern is wrought in the loom, with ah endless senoa 
of threads of all colours,—the other “ amtikdr” where a foundation 



is made of a plain fabric, or a fabric in portions of different colours, 
the surface of which is then minutely worked over by hand with a 
. pattern .embroidered in fine pa-shin thread or sometimes silk. Bor this 
class of work only the finest pashmina is used, the threads are fine 
twined and do not “felt.” 

In other pashnhua goods there are qualities of softness and fineness 
dependent on the wool used, for the sajne animals yield a fleece which 
has to be separated into qualities/—of the inner wool or pashm, which 
is- the finest, and then the second and third and the outer hair, which is 
coarse, The fine wool of the sheep of Kirmun is largely imported, and 
second class pashmina goods are made of it, but Kiruuku wool is also 
largely used to adulterate real pashmina, being mixed. with, it; The 
subject will be noticed when we come to the class of shawls. At Ram- 
pfir, the chief town of Bishahr, the wool is of such exquisi te softness, 
almost like Riruulnf, that it is largely imported and made up at Ludhuhia 
and other places into plain shawls or wrappers of great softness and 
durability called “ Rarapur chaddars.” 

2 . Country wool. — This is the wool of the U dumbci>^ or flat tailed 
sheep of the Salt Range and of Peshaway and black and white wool of 
the common sheep. .From these the “ kcimhaV' or blanket is made. 
The best come from Roktak, Sirsa, Gugaira and Leia, and good blankets 
are also made in the hills'very good blankets are made in the Lahore 
district, but the thread employed is twisted too hard, and this deprives it 
of the property of felting, and produces a more open texture and a harsher 
feel.* In many places they are also finished without subjecting; them to 
any process of rubbing and working in with any softening agent such as 

European fabrics are treated with. In some places they are softened 

by men’s feet repeatedly treading them, after saturation with the liquor 
of the soap nut (“ vita ”).. 

Beyond blankets made in the plains and a coarse flannel or pattu in 
the lulls', very row other woollen fabrics are seen. The climate of the plains 

» Tim property of felting which wool posHOsaea is dependent on tho structure of the wool fibres, 
l/nto tho microscope they are found to consist of n series of: rings or joints fitting one into the other, like 
tho joints of the well known marostail plant (Fouisetnra); tho edges of tho jointed rings are setratoo! and 
when a number offibres a lb rubbed or pressed together; the sorni turns become entangled and fVH together, 
.frxeessdye twisting of woollen threads or passing the fibres oyer a heated iron comb, —as is done in Europe 
for worsted— destroys the foiling property. 
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does not demand tlie use of wool for warmth during several months, 
and when the winter does set in, either paahmina or European flannel 
is used, or more commonly the ordinary cotton doth made double and 
padded with cotton wool. In some of the jails attempts have been made 
to make plaids and coarse cloth. The Kashmiris also make woollen 
cloth something like our tweeds. 

One other class of fabric remains to be noticed, viz., pile or Turkey 
carpets. A number of these are made of great excellence at Multan, 
while others are imported, chiefly of small size, from Bukhdra, Yar¬ 
kand, and Kashmir—for which latter carpets pashmma is employed. 
The Lahore Central Jail produces very fine samples, manufactured by the 
convicts whose term of imprisonment is sufficiently long to admit of 
their learning to perfection the art, which requires much more skill 
than the ordinary mechanical operations ot the loom. 

3. Goat hetir &c. This is principally used for making coarse bags 
in which graift and other burdens are carried on the backs of cattle and 
camels. Coarse blankets called “bora" and mats for the floor called 
“ asem” are also made of goat’s hair. In some places ropes are also 
made of hair but are not strong - . 

There is in Peshawar a fine kind of goat hair worked into a 
pattii or cloth. 

Camel hair. The soft inner wool is woven into chogahs, (long over¬ 
coats,) and some kinds of cloth. But these are mostly made in the 
Kdbul, Bukhara and Kohkau states. 

CLASS VII. Si iks. 

This class embraces a very important article of manufacture, which 
has been for ages carried on in the Panjab, though it is said that at 
present the silks made at Multan and Lahore are of less value and 
excellence than they formerly were. 

In the exhibition of 1864, however, an Amritsar firm, Messrs. 
Dim Sahai and Chumba Mull, by reviving expressly the manufacture, 
and making up silks of the fine old qualities, demonstrated that the 
art i.s not lost, but that there is no longer that demand for the better made 
and Uluru expensive class of fabric which there was in the days of 
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Mative rule, when the court ’patronized, the manufacture and required 
the richest products of the loom for its wear, 

At present the best silks are made at M'ultdn, Lahore and Bahawalptir. 
The former are principally plain, striped, or shot silks. Silk pieces 
made plain or unicolourous are called “ dnryai ? if they have a metallic 
“ shot/’ produced by the silk of warp a >f being differ- 
ent colours—the silk is called darym dMpchdn,'’ 

Near check :,m]ks are also made ; these find the readiest 1 sale among 
European ladies ; and as they will wash and Wear well they are really 
valuable and useful articles; they are called “ claryai chdrlMnah”. 

VV iK-n the silk pieces have a plain ground colour, but variegated 
by stripes or. a second colour in the direction of the length, the fabric 
18 “ gufoadanr .Urge silk scarves, general!} square, with a rich: 

go d >order, are called “ Sdfu,” Turbans and waistbelts are also made 
o. long pieces of silk with silver gold thread borders and fringes. 

The Bahawalpur silks are remarkable for their design ; rhey often 
!mvo patterns in two or three colours or variegated by the'introduction of 
gold or silver thread, and sometimes are unicolourous, the pattern being 
of the nature of a damask produced by the arrangement of the threads! 

These fabrics also are often , varied by the intermixture of satin 
|oi gtossy portions with the plain silk. Regular satin is called * atlas? 
and is not produced at Lahore or Multan, or even Bahfiwalpur. That 
wluclr is sold, in shops is imported, from Europe, or more rarely from 
jBukli&ra, i arkand and China. Russian satin also is sometimes met with. 

A. kind of striped satin is brought from Hindustan and Bombay, and hi 
called “ mashru.” 

There is another envious fabric produced in the Bahd walpfi r territory * 
this is generally made striped as a gftlbadan, and is a very close woven silk 
for a mixture of silk and cotton artifically glazed. In fact, these fabrics 
exactly like a piece of common glazed furniture chintz, and to our 
airopean ideas i t seems a great waste of silk to make such fabrics out of it. 

Notwithstanding the local manufactures, silk “ doixiUas ” or 
arves worked With gold, are largely imported from Benares, wM$* 
fatter place supplies the silk “ dhoti*? (large silk sheets, worn by Hindus 
piieu m the “pdijdma? or loose trowsers of the Musulmans) and 
spotted handkerchiefs called ' 
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Silk fabrics, very thin, almost like muslin, and inwoven with gold 
thread, are also used in various parts of the Panjab, both as “ dopattas ’ 
or scarves, a$d as. “which when twisted up into narrow rolls, 
like a ropp, are worn coiled round the head for a turban, 

KamlcMh (“ kincob ”) a rich silk fabric, worked all over with 
patterns in gold thread ( something like the cloth of gold of ancient 
days in Europe), is not made in the Panjab except perhaps at.; a lew 
places, as N&bha, and a little at Amritsar; it is principally imported 
from Benares, or from Ahmadabad { Bombay ). 

OCC&sionally the silk “ Tches ” and “ sari,” or thick silk scarves of 
the Bakhan and Central India, find their way up to the Punjab horn 
Jhiinsl, Gwalior, and via Delhi 

Velvet, called “ makhmal,” is not made, as far as I know, in any part 
of India, and certainly not in the Panjab. It is in demand for native % 
saddles and saddle cloths, which are made of velvet richly embroidered 
with gold. It is also used for “ mamads the small carpet on which kings 
and great dignitaries sit, and for cushions, and for the covering of sword 
scabbards. It used to be imported from Russia vid Bukhara, and was of a 
thin quality ; but the superior velvets of Prance and England have driven 
out the trade, and the imports are from Calcutta and Bombay. Russian 
velvet is still to be seen on the scabbards of lifin or Persian and Bukhara 
swords. Cotton velvet is imported also, none is. made in the Panjab. 

The fancy articles in silk, that-is, articles made without the aid of 
the loom, axe more numerous than those of the cotton or wool classes. 
First there are the “ izdrbandr or netted sashes: these are universally 
employed as a string or girdle by which the pafjbnas are fastened round the 
waist,“they are made of silk netted, either plain or coloured, and the long 
ends of silk are knotted off and end in tassels, which are sometimes 
ornamented with gold thread and beads &c. The making of these ar ticles is 
a trade by itself called “pat.holi” or « iMkabandu Various head ornaments 
are made of silk ; among them the female “pardnda,” winch consists ot 
long skeins of crimson silk, which are not plaited or twisted but left 
loose, only secured at each end by being bound up and „the low x end 
being formed into a long, tag ending with a. tassel, generally highly 
ornamented with gold thread tinsel &c. This long tail of silk t- 
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plaited by the women into their hair and hangs down their back, the 
tassels of the u pardndtt ” giving a finish to the plait. 


Horse trappings of all kinds, fringes for the nose, the long tassels 
that ornament the trappings of the saddle, and leading ropes, called 
“ bagdaur are also made of silk. 

Another kind of fancy manufacture is curious, and confined chiefly 
to one or two men resident of the (3r fij ran walla district, who also visit 
Lahore :—it consists in working pieces of coloured chenille (or piping of 
long piled velvet) side, by side on to any cloth, in such a way as to 
form patterns or designs in leaves and flowers ; the cloth so worked 
in is made up into cushions &c.,—or else the chenille is neatly glued, 
on to the surface of a glove box or trinket case ; these present a- very 
pleasing appearance when well made. 

CLASS VIII. 

Fibrous Manufactures. 

This class gradually takes us out of the division of “ Textile 
Manufactures.” Its first division is intended for fabrics not included 
in the previous three classes. 

The necessity for such a division is almost exclusively of Euro¬ 
pean creation ; it will contain the canvas woven of the flax grown at 
Sealkot, and also some linen fabrics of European manufacture but from 
Indian fibre. 

One indigenous fabric of this class is the coarse sacking or ttft,” 
answering to the “ gunny ” of Bengal: it is used for packing, or for a 
floor cloth, or for making sacks and bags for grain, &e. ; &c. 

I lie second division of this class contains ropes of all kinds. 
The commonest forms of these are the ropes of “ bdn mi'mj or the 
sheaths of the flower stalks of the Saccharurn miinja already described ; 
ropes of hemp, and of “ scm,” and also of the “ sankckra ” or 
Bozelle plant are commonly used. The coarser kinds of grass rope 
ti.-axi as make-shifts by the villagers for agricultural purposes, are 
hardly to be classed as manufactures, and are exhibited with, the fibrous 
products of Section A. * 
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The next division contains native paper, either plain or colored ; 
it differs not in kind, like European note paper, foolscap, tissue 
paper, printing paper, &e,, but only in quality and excellence of 
manufacture and in the size of the sheets. 

The paper of Kashmir is however different in kind, and is 
superior yet to anything produced in this province. 

Sealkot is or was the famous place for paper,—but the jails 
now alt produce paper, and that ( m some of them ) ot excellent 
quality. In the jails also was originated the paper made of “ m<uldr n ■ 
fibre, of daphne and dtwnodmhi bark, of plantain fibre, ot flax tow, 
and of “ dhdk ” bark and other materials. Old tat chopped into pieces 
is the ordinary paper material, not old rags. 

The last division in this class comprises a series of mats, ot 
baskets, and of chicks or light screens for doors, which keep flies and birds 
out without excluding the light and air. Punkahs and hand tans and mats 
manufactured from the tough fibrous pieces of the palm leaves, and also 
of the “path"," or Chtmuerops RUc/tuma, are very common, and are 
imported largely from Peshawar. There are also baskets and screens 
of the culm of the “ sirhi” or Saccharum munja, ornamented with 
patterns, &c., of woollen thread. 

CLASS IX. 

In this class more perhaps than in any other is the special skill 
of the native artisans displayed. It includes embroidery of all kinds, 
the rich gold embroideries of saddles, ‘masnads,' and ‘ chogahs, the 
beautiful silk needlework in pashmfna, cotton, and net,-—and lastly 
the wonderful Kashmir “ amlikar ” or needle-worked goods, consisting 
of shawls, caps, coats, and chogas, whose substance is pashnu'na, but 
the pattern is worked by hand stitching to a degree of fineness that is 
perfectly marvellous. 

In these works, the great patience and extreme delicacy of 
finger of the workman is exhibited to the utmost. Many ot the 
embroidered specimens must have required the patient minute labour of 
consecutive mouths,-—and the beautiful arrangement of colour, and 
groat variety and elegance of design in pattern are very striking. 





The perception of colour appears purely intuitive ; they have an 
empiric knowledge of what the complementary colours are, and know 
that setting one beside its complementary *tbrows out both to the greatest 
effect,—or gives them “ zeb ”—as the native phrase is. It is however 
needless to observe that they have no knowledge of the principles of 
colouring, and hence it not seldom happens that their colour degenerates 
into glare, and their contrasts into gaudiness. Much might be done by 
educated supervision, in leading and restrain ng this natural impulse, 
so valuable in itself as a foundation in design art. 

The elegance in pattern of these embroideries as also in the 
woven shawls, is scarcely less remarkable than the selection and 
arrangement of colour ; and this is a very noteworthy circumstance, 
because it shows that the power of design in tracing patterns, whether 
it, be on a shawl, or on an enamelled cup, or on p gold inlaid shield, 
is a different power from designing in solid. In the late exhibition 
for insta nce, oil all sides we could see beautiful patterns ;—there were en¬ 
amelled wares from Multdn, chased silver from Kashmir, glazed tiles from 
Multdn again, embroideries from Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, Kashmir arid 
Liididna, elaborate borders and illuminated titles to manuscripts;—all 
covered with designs as beautiful in conception as they were faultless in. 
execution, but for beauty of form we looked iu vain, The few articles 
that had anything like elegant shape were almost entirely copied 
or-made to order, and under supervision. But take any purely native 
article, say one of the carved marble chairs figured in Class XY. The 
back and sides are covered with tracery in pattern most beautiful, 
but. the general form of the chair is hideous and clumsy to a 
degree. The same thing perpetually appears also in native drawings : I 
have before me as I write a native portrait of His Highness the Maha¬ 
rajah of Kashmir and Jamu; tire figure is seated resting against a 
velvet cushion, which is placed iu the centre of a carpet, with an attendant 
behind: in the first place the paper is bordered round with an 
edging of flower tracery, very beautifully complete ; as to the 
picture itself, t, ie velvet cushion on which the king reposes is wrought 
out with all its little pattern of gold embroidery, and the blue carpet 
on which the mastiad is placed shows a miracle of tracery in gold and 
white, but the figure itself, the ‘forni ’ part of the picture, is 



contorted, and the graceful folds which the soft muslin in which he 
is clothed would naturally assume are represented by lines conventional, 
stiff and utterly impossible, drawn without a thought of the original. 
The explanation is easy : the artist had the oriental perception of 
tracery and flat designing,—of solid form he had none. 

It is not a little remarkable that the countries where form has 
been most appreciated have been less prolific in patterns, or traced 
• design. In 'ancient Greece and Rome, for instance, where grandeur 
of form and severe truth of outline, coupled however with the 
most perfect grace, are pre-eminent in every sculpture and building, 
we see comparatively little of fine pattern design. We have, no doubt, 
tesselatecl pavements, and Etruscan and Greek borders, but the patterns 
are few, and constantly repeated, rigidly simple, and always occupy a 
place entirely secondary and subservient. 

It may be objected to this depreciation of the native perception 
of form, that considerable elegance is displayed in their vessels and vases, 
but this is not a fair test; for when the clay is placed on the wheel 
there is a tendency in the gyrations of the wheel to produce certain forms 
in themselves elegant. When the first potters pressed their hands on 
the clay and the vessel came forth of a shape that was elegant, it was 
a chance : the potter had no design to make it with the particular 
carve that gives grace and beauty. But when once the vessel was made, 
and beautiful or not answered the purpose for which it was intended, 
whether a long necked “suraht ’ or water bottle, or ^ “handi or a 
“ chatti, ” it became an established form, i.nd was copied ever after, and 
copied not only in pottery, but in metal; lienee the elegance ot a few ot 
4 the surahxs and cups in silver is easily explained, and in no way 
militates against the general principle that traced design is separate 
from form design. 

I have extended this notice beyond the limits of a preliminary 
sketch ; but the class of embroidery is one. so remarkable, and the 
subject of pattern in. general is forced on our notice by the whole 
collection so strongly, that it is impossible to avoid devoting some pages 
to it, Bonn and design in pictures and in s architecture have been 



• excluded from Jhis place, but 1 shall recur to this interesting subject 
when we come to the fine art collection in Section D. 


CLASS X, 

This class gives an opportunity for the display of the peculiarities 
of dress to be found within the varied districts of the province. The 
wild marauding tribes of the hills and Peshtfwav and down to the Derajat, 
the inhabitants of the peaceful and settled plains, in their several, 
occupations or castes, Hindu and Mussulman, Jat, Arain, Banya, Khatri, 
Brahmin, Munahi, the hill people of the Kangra and Simla States, as fhr 
as to the borders of Thibet, of Ladak and Spiti, of Kashmir and Kabul,-—• 
all are represented in the province in one part or another ; and their 
distinctive dresses, turbans, or shoes, See. &c., form interesting articles 
for exhibition. Under the same class are also included the articles of 
clothing which are exhibited as specimens of work, and not for the sake 
of the form of the dress. Also all articles which illustrate ethnogra¬ 
phic peculiarities, or have reference to particular customs, ceremonies and 
superstitions, are here included. 

CLASS XL 

/a ' . #' 

This class is for Leather Goods. The original native manufactures 
of leather are not extensive. Common shoes, saddlery, book-binding, 
water-bags and buckets, are almost the only leather articles in common 
use; but the intestinal skin of various animals is made by moulding 
when wet into bottles or jars for bolding oil &c. and camel hide is 
occasionally employed for the dishes of weighing scales Sec. The'more 
promising kinds of leather manufacture, in this class are the result of 
European demand on the one hand, and European instruction on the 
other, and now superior book-binding, saddlery, harness, and English 
boots and shoes, very well made, form a part of the collection. 

CLASS. XII. 

This is a large and important class, embracing all manufactures 
in metal The class is sub-divided according to the metal employed, and 
primarily into % two main divisions of work in, the precious' and 
non precious metals. , 



The sub-classes A and .0 contain samples of the work in copper, 
brass and bell metal, chiefly in the form of vessels for cooking, drinking 
and holding water. Such vessels are always used wherever the people 
are rich enough to Have them, it is only the very poorest that are con¬ 
fined entirely to.earthenware pots. Rough iron-work was included its, the 
exhibition ; bolts, screws, nails, iron pans, and implements, were shewn, 
but formed neither a large nor an important collection, but one in which 
there was very great room for improvement; it is possible however that 
many exhibitors were deterred from sending specimens by the great 
weight and consequent cost of carriage, and also by the unsightliness of 
the objects themselves. The exhibition prize for the best piece of rough 
filed iron-work could not be awarded. Bub-class 0 contains cutlery, the 
best samples of which are the manufacture of table knives from Shahpiir, 
and of various articles from Gujr&t and Sealkot, but all on the European 
model, some of the latter under European superintendence also. A 
portion of the large collection of swords and daggers exhibited for the 
sake of their blades came under this class. It may be added that 
. there is some difficulty in classifying these articles, and a number will 
be found in this class, some more among the works in the precious me¬ 
tals, a few under jewellery, and a number in section C, in the class 
XXVIII—devoted to arms. The principle of classification is derived 
from a consideration of the prominent characteristics of the specimen. If 
a weapon exhibits a peculiar form and name,--as the long juggling 
sword, the twisted bichwd or dagger, or the katdr, it is included in the 
proper class as a weapon; but if the form presents nothing remarkable, but 
the blade is of beautiful metal, or finely tempered and watered, it is shown 
as a sample of steel under the present class; if it is inlaid with gold 
the specimen will consort with “ hoftgari ” or inland gold work,—•. 
if the handle and scabbard are richly jewelled or enamelled, it forms 
part of the jewellery collection. In one instance daggers, whose han ¬ 
dles and sheaths were of finely carved ivory, and the blades qui'o 
ordinary both as to shape and metal, have been, included as Roi'y 
carvings.” 

The next great division of this class contains work ip the precious 
metals. In the exhibition there was a collection of considerable beauty. 
The first sub-class is divided to illustrate thS manufactures of gold 



"wire, such as gold thread, and spangles, gold military lane, gold edgings 
and ribbands, &c., called Si kalabatun” “ muhesh , n “ lam," “ oAiehcd','' 


In the next, class the gold thread and fine flattened wires of the 
former are found woven into gold cloth by the aid of a sill' warp and 
forming the rich patterns of a Benares kimkhab, or the golden sheen 
of a “ mandU ” or “ ckopa tta " 

Leaving these light fabrics of gold, illustrating the wonderful 
malleability and ductility of the precious metals, we come 5 to another 
class, where the, same metals are exhibited in a more solid form, in cups 
and vessels both plain and ornamental, or chased over with the beautiful 
flower work in relief as in the Kashmir silver. 

In this class are also included a multitude of trinkets whose endless 
shapes and na,uies are as curious as they are puzzling; several of these 
are local, and worn only by certain tribes, and will receive f ill notice 
in their proper place, 

Kext come the beautiful koftgari work, arms and shields, perp 
boxes and caskets, combs, buttons, paper-knives, letter weights arid 
many other articles of iron, polished and wrought all over with curious 
devices in gold lines made by hammering in gold, wire. 

Last in this class, is a sub-division to receive a few samples of plating, 
b.ith water and. electro-plate. The former-has been done for years in the 
cities of this province by overlaying with thin gold, --but the latter is 
quite new, and has been practised by a few workmen, with fair success. 

CLASS XT I I. 

Contains the samples of native jewellery and enamelling. The latter 
is noticable chiefly on the backs of set jewels, many rings and bracelets 
being finished with enamelling in this way; but the most showy pieces of 
enamelling are the silver vases from Kashmir and Multan and the ena¬ 
melled jewellery of Kangra a pattern is formed on the silver in high 
relief and,the lower parts filled up with coloured enamel, so that the 
surface presented is that of a coloured ground, with silver leaves, and 
flowers, delineated upon it. 

1 l.e jewellery, properly so called, consists of gems cut and set in 
gold for rings, necklaces, armlets, &c. The native names and varieties 
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jewels arc perfectly endless, and vary in different districts. Trinkets) 
and ornaments in silver and gold, all included under the general terra 
“zewarat” are worn by both sexes, but especially by women. 

Almost the only gems esteemed by natives for their finest ornaments 
are rubies, emeralds, diamonds and pearls; all the others are despised, 
and sapphires are quite uncommon, and only worn in the “ nau rain” 
or armlet with nine gems,'* The lower order of jewels, such as agates 
and cornelians are condemned to the rank of “ nagimka* or “ manfats,” 
stones for signet rings or beads for rosaries. The gems are all imported ;— 
rubies from Ceylon and Burmah, diamonds from Central India, but many 
from Calcutta, from Brazil, &o.emeralds are not found anywhere in 
India, but stones of immense size are to be met with, filled however with 
rUws ;—they are all imported. An account of these gems; will be 
found in section A, under tire class devoted to minerals used for 
ornament, at page 49 of vol. I. 

There is another class of jewellery which deserves notice, viz., 
that of Delhi made in European fashion, with stones cut as in Europe, 
which latter are chiefly brought from Calcutta. Very good native work 
in imitation of European also done at Kangra—but principally in. gold 
and enamel not with stones. 

CLASS XIV. 

Is a class designed to include rock crystal cups, and handles, 
agate bowls, jade vases, and other articles of vertu not strictly to 
be classed with gems. 

CLASS XV. 

We pass on to a different series of manufactures, viz., those in 
which wood and ivory are the chief materials. 

First comes furniture. This is principally by European hands in the 
regimental workshops, or by natives under European superintendence. 

Natives use so little furniture beyond chairs, beds and boxes, that 
there is no scope for a native collection of furniture. 

The second division of the class contains all the wood carvings, 
some in the form d| articles of funiture, suc h as legs of beds, boxes, 

.7 Tho Raja of'cbwnbfcli ha* w toaeiuw sapphiw fov a head jewel. stone* of this si» «• rar,f 

among native joivcllcry. 
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hag sticks and other articles. A few articles are of wood inlaid 
with ivory with-great neatness and skill. 

The third division, is expressly for the turned wood ware of 
P;\k Pattan and other places; the turned vases, boxes, &c., being 
afterwards covered with variegated lacquer and polished. 

CLASS 


Contains all the delicate ivory carving of Delhi and Amritsar. 

CLASS XVII. 

Almost specially constructed for the wares of Kashmir ; for beyond 
a rude papier machd from Muzaftargarh, there is hardly any made in 
the province. The Kashmir boxes, pen-trays, card cases, &e„ are some of 
them of wood, and some of papier machd—the pulp of old paper, moulded, 
pressed and dried into the desired form. 4 The surface of these articles 
is most beautifully and delicately painted over in gold, or colours, or 
both, on a ground of some colour previously laid on. Nothing can 
exceed the delicacy of the flower patterns or the shawl patterns which 
are delineated on them ; the gloss is given by a varnish of copal. 

CLASS XVI11. 

Includes all the ceramic art of the province. 

Generally speaking, nothing is made but rude porous earthern 
vessels of the various forms of water bottles, cups, pans, and “ deychis ” 
or “ chaths ” (cooking pots); but several districts have produced beautiful 
thin paper pottery, unglazed, and the Bohtak district has a very pleasino- 
variety formed of brownish clay, the surface of which is ribbed or 
markpd and indented with patterns, and then has a pearly lustre given 
to it by the addition of finely powdered talc. 

Some of the pottery is of a pale yellow, and a little of a black colour ; 
the latter is exhibited with a pattern worked in on it with quicksilver 
and tin leaf, which is not permanent but to look at has a sufficient! v 
pleasing effect. There are a few specimens of pottery painted over 
and of pottery to which the lacquer of the turned wood has been 
applied, the latter is very fairly durable when well made. 

Some of the jails exhibited glazed pottery, which shows great progress, 
both as to form, colour, and quality of glaze; but still the art is rude and 
imperfect, and the apparatus and substances employed need improvement. 
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From Ludlii&natlie exhibition had a large aeries of ceramic vases 
made ou classical or quasi-classioal models. The glazed tile's under this 
class are some of them very good and of brilliant colour, being both 
ancient and of modern 'manufacture. 

CLASS XIX. 

This represents the aitetjnjite of the jirdvince at glass making. 

The crude glass is a ihitek greenish material froth which bulbous 
bottles are blown, but no advance in this has hitherto been made ; the 
tools, the furnace and the annealiug are all on the smallest scale, and of 
the rudest and most unsatisfactory kind. The few white glass articles 
that are made, are made of broken European articles melted down. The 
best glass is made at Psinipat and Karnal, they there also silver glass 
with some success. Some tolerable white glass candle shadles were sent 
from Paty&la, and some fancy articles from Lahore. As yet glass is not 
used for drinking out of by natives, and that employed by Europeans is 
imported, as is also window glass ; hence there is no stimulus given to 
the -manufacture. 

GLASS XX. 

Which concludes the section, is designed for the few articles of 
ornament or of fancy work that could not be conveniently included in 
any of the regular classes. Native ingenuity is often and not altogether 
unsuccessfully exercised in producing fancy or ornamental goods. 

j n the foregoing sketch it is hoped the reader will have gained sortie 
idea ,>f what he may expect to find detailed under the various classes. 
He will see there, the result of patient industry struggling with, rude 
-materials, imperfect tools, and ignorance of any principles by which 
to learn to improve them, and opposed, albeit unconsciously, by that 
apathy and dislike for change which produces art almost insurmountable 
obstacle to the introduction of new methods, even when their superiority, 
actually exhibited, cannot be denied. 

In other branches of manufacture, where the material is more 
pliant and seems dependent on patient delicate handling, combined with 
a power of pattern making and Colour arranging,—we see all J > e 
excellencies of the best manufacture displayed at once ; the euibioix cut s, 
the shawls, the inlaid work are without rival. ■ It only remains to ask 
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could not this excellence be produced with leas labour* less time and 
legs expense ? 

NotwSthst&iVdih^ the general backwardness of manufacturing skill, 
the bothmehc«iit of Eur’opean influence of the best kind on the 
manufactures B blfeafty jM-bepiible. New hmtbrials are b'eihg turned tb 
account, better tools are being tried, itt spite of the apathy abd dislike just 
alluded, to; better form and better finish is already discernible in the 
articles of furniture, cutlery, jewellery and many others ; while even in the 
exclusively native art of shawl making, the value of European design 
and colour teaching is to be traced in several of the productions of 
Amritsar looms. 

The survey of the manufactures is on the whole an encouraging 
one ; advance though very slow is being made in almost every department. 
Our jails introduce better styles of work, and should be encouraged 
to go till further, and with still greater care and attention to see that the 
skill acquired is not thrown away or lost; private manufacturers^ 
regimental workshops, railway industrial workshops and mission 
industrial schools are all rending to give the onward impulse, 

The establishment of good industrial and design-art schools is now- 
a desideratum ; in many places the people are ripe for them and would 
gladly learn. .The establishment of such a school at Lahore has been 
determined on, and will no doubt become the centre of improvement on 
all hands. Not a little will be gained if we can succeed in teaching the 
manufacturers the principles on which the processes of dyeings metal 
working, weaving and the like depend; guided by such knowledge, 
it is possible to effect those improvements which are urgently required 
both in material and implements ; mere empiric knowledge of 
certain rude processes can he handed down as in this country from father 
to son, but never can lead to any advance or improvement. A very 
important point which should occupy the attention of the educational 
authorities is the necessity of teaching and spreading a knowledge of 
the elements of natural science, especially Chemistry, Botany, Electrh 
city, Hydrostatics and Mechanics. Almost every process of art or 
manufacture is 1 dependent on one or other of these sciences ; and if a 
knowledge of them were, to begin to prevail among the educated classes,, 
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Movement would gradually spread as It .has in Europe to tho masses, 
and the result would be that every -manufacture in the country would 
eventually be beuolitled ; we would then see improvement carried into 
paper making, cutlery, pottery, glass blowing, in which it is most 
te*jieted, and even the olo cotton and silk weaving loom might !l 'ivo 
way before a simple, cheap and improved substitute, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

This Section is at present destined to occupy but a small space in the 
account of the Products of the Punjab. The distribution of Classes under 
it, given at page xxxiii of Volume I, is rather intended foi an 
Exhibition where both native and imported machinery is displayed, 
than a scheme of classification adaptable to the actually existing in¬ 
digenous machinery of the Punjab. Accordingly, these Classes in the 
scheme that are noted below a*s containing nothing, will be omitted in the 
descriptive catalogue which follows 

CLASS XXL —Prime movers, &c„ This class is blank. 

CLASS XXII.-Distributed under four divisions: we have a few 
samples thus: — 

Division I.- — Machines Jot raising water.— There is the Persian wheel, 
the “ Lao-charas” the “ Dhankli ” and the “ Clial&r. 

Division II.— Machines for raising weights is blank. 

Division I U.—Carriages . — There is no great variety, but the indigen¬ 
ous carriages are admirably adapted for the purposes they arc 
built to serve ; and the “ Ekka, ” being built on the very principle 
adopted some years back in tire Hansom cab, will deserve notice. 

Division IV. _ Mali way Plant. - Although under effective supervision 

native workmen are able to build railway carriages, and to do a 
great deal of useful metal and other work in repairing and fitting 
machinery, all the specimens in such.a division being purely of 
European origin, will have no place in this book. 
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Division Y.— Models of Boats.—T\ixa Section will contain an account of 
the boats that have been in use on the Punjab rivers from time 
immemorial. Like almost everything else the art of boat building 
is stationary; and 1 doubt not that traces of Alexander's boat 
building may still be found in the Jhelum boat of to-day. 


C LASS XXII {.—Instruments for weighing and registering 
separated into two divisions :— 


-is 


Division I .—Worological instruments, which ia a blank, except in the 
remarkable instance to be noted in its proper place, 


Division II._ Weighing Instruments are represented only by the com¬ 

mon tardzu or scale, with the suspended trays at either end ol the 
beam. It is generally made of wood and with leather and basket 
work for larger work, while for jewellers and others a small steel 
beam carrying' little hemispherical brass cups hung on with three 
silk threads is used. The balance is indicated by tiro pointed tongue 
“ kantha ” of the beam, just as in European scales. They are 
always fitted into a little wooden case, in which one cup lies over 
the other, and the case is shaped thus 


The steel-yard is unlcown. 


r 


CLASS XXIV.— Contains Mathematical find Philosophical 
instruments, and is unrepresented, save by the instruments ( still to > 


found) used by native astrologers, including the astrolabe, and jnsfci unients 
for determining latitude and longitude, the equation of time, ana so foith. 


CLASS XXV.—(Surgical instruments) will present a small, but 
somewhat curious collection, showing how far the surgical art has gone 
among a people who consider the noble art-one of the great powers 
whereby we contend against the host ot suffering and misery m the woil 
as only fit for barbers and blacksmiths ; and who found their surgery, 
like their medicine, on a purely empirical basis. The patience of^ the native 
character, however, is admirably exhibited by the known surgical processes, 
most of them being as slow and tedious for the operator, as they require 





pat it ace and determined submission in the subject. The delicacy of 
handling and skill in using rough weapons, which natives undoubtedly 
possess, will further appear in their operations for cataract, and for 
restoring the cartilage of the nose. 

CLASS XXVI.—( Musical instruments ) will contain a series 
which is certainly curious and interesting, however uhmelodious to 
European ears the twang of the “ madhum" or guitar may •><?. 

CLASS XXVII.— Locks and: small machines. —-This Class is 
represented by a few small articles, which show however an embryo 
ingenuity which might receive great development in future, and. under 
suitable guidance. 

CLASS XXVIII.—Contains specimens of Arms and Ordnance, 

CLASS X XIX.—Machinery and Trade Implements. 

Division i.— Used m Manual trades. —A great many of the implements 
which are required for various manufactures have already been 
described in Section B. of this Volume. I use this Division 
to contain a variety of miscellaneous information as to Tools 
and Trades which I could not include elsewhere. 

X)i vision I I. Agricultural Instruments, are represented by the somewhat 
rude, but by no means inefficient implements used all over 
the country. They have at least the merit of extreme cheapness. 
The common cultivator would be almost ruined by the price of 
an English plough ; at least by what it would cost out here. 

Division III.—Shews a similar series of tools used in horticulture. 

CLASS XXX.— {Photographic Apparatus) is blank, 

CLASS XXXI.— Contrivances used in architecture. Under this 
Class will be given some notes on the houses built in various parts of the 
Punjab, and some remarks also on the construction of wells, 

The Class Machinery, which occupies a large portion of the great 
European Exhibition Catalogues, is thus reduced in the Punjab to very 



narrow limits. All the progress that has been made in the introduction of 
machinery is of European origin. Nor is this to be wondered at, for the 
manufacture of machinery demands many aids which the Punjab at 
present has not. First, there must he the inventive mind long trained by 
close study of the successi ve processes which one by one have perfected 
the construction of machines in Europe. Next there must be large foundries, 
and abundant supply of fuel for large and powerful furnaces ; metal¬ 
lurgy must be brought to a high degree of perfection; fine and malleable iron, 
pure and even tempered steel, well compounded metals, must be produced 
in abundance. Again, the making of one machine requires the aid of 
many others. All the machinery requisite for casting metal, all the contri¬ 
vances for turning, planing, boring, and shaping metal, that are now seen 
in the great engine factories of Europe, must be brought into play. Still, 
the day is perhaps not far distant when we may have machinery of native 
manufacture. Already the workshops of Burki, Madhopur, and of the 
. great railway stations, employ hundreds of native artisans, who are thus 
becoming familiarized with the arts of forging, and casting metal, and 
with the control of powerful engines and prime movers, whether worked 
by water power as at Madhopore and Burki, or by steam as at the 
Lahore and other railway workshops. These abundantly prove 
that the native workman is not wanting either in sagacity or in power; 
and these works under European supervision are but the first step 
towards works where the learners have become teachers, and whence 
the arts imported from abroad have gradually become naturalized and 
familiar. 


CLASS V. 

COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

To trace tire process, of manufacture upwards from the first gathering of the cotton 
pod: to the final egress from the loom of the woven fabric, we must refer to the class of fibres 
Where, under the head of raw cotton, the first part of the story has been told; suffice it 
here to sav that the native cotton fibre is of much shorter staple than the American varieties, 
ami that even the latter when acclimatized shew, except under very favorable circumstances, a 
tendency bo shorten also. 

When the cotton is gathered and separated from the busts of the pod, tliQ first step is t*i 
separate the fibre from the seed to which it is attached. This is effected by the “ belna” 
a very simple little apparatus, consisting of a pair of rollers, supported between two 
uprights fixed on to a wooden stand: the rollers are just sufficiently far apart to allow the 
cotton but not the seed to pass between. The ends of the rollers are out into wormed screws, 
which Work one into the other and cause both rollers to revolve, when force is applied to a 
wooden lever haudle attached to the upper one. 

The cotton having passed through th is process, is cleaned from broken bits of seed and 
dirt, ami also frayed out and separated, by a very simple apparatus called a “ pinjan This 
is little more than a bow loosely strung and suspended from the ceiling of the room. The 
operator sits on the ground, and the bow lies* nearly on the ground; the operator twists a little 
stick round the string in the centre, and placing the bow-string over a little heap of cotton, 
by the aid of the little stick, twangs the string against the cotton, which is frayed out ami 
cleaned simply by the vibration of the string ; the passer by can constantly hear the twanging 
of this bow as ho approaches the shop. 

When the cotton is thus cleaned, it is formed into spindle shaped lumps or balls, called 
“puui” from which threat! is drawn out and twisted. This is done by the aid of a “ charka" a 
very simple instrument, consisting of a large lantern wheel* about a foot or eighteen inches in 
diameter, which turnedby hand communicates by a band with a very small reel-li.ko wheel which 
revolves rapidly ; from the side of the reel or small wheel an iron spike projects, over which 
a hollow grass straw is slipped and on which the cotton thread is wound as fast as it is spun. 

The thread being thus obtained, it is wound off from the reels of the eharlrha and con¬ 
verted into the* form of large skeitis by winding it over a wooden frame called “ dlerau” In 
this style it is put into the weaver’s hands. Thu weaver opens out the skein into a circle which 
he then places on a sort of skeleton cylinder, or rather pyramid shaped wheel, from which., 
while revolving, the thread is again wound oft* on bits of reed for use. Next, the web of the 
fabric has to be prepared, which is of course double. In order to do this, a smooth piece of 
clean ground is selected, and pairs of pegs are set up, at intervals of two yards or less, in two 
paraUed rows. A person then takes in each hand a stick, at the bottom of which is a revolv¬ 
ing retd charged with thread; he fixes to the first peg one end of the thread on the reel, and 
then walks along the pegs, first down one row and up the next, and so the thread unwinds as 
ho goes, and he takes care to let the thread fall alternately outside and inside eacli peg : — thus 

* Tho wheel consist* of two discs of wood separated by pieces of wood to the distance of 2 or 3 
inches ; the edge of the wheel is formed by a net work of string stretched between the two discs, over this 
surface tho band revolves. 
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a number of threads are deposited on the ground over the pegs, and tlu> workman goes on 
unwinding till tliere are threads enough for his purpose. The requisite number oi tl®«te le! 
•calculated according to the breadth of the intended fabric; the threads are then oar,l u. v taken 
n naff the ground. The double rows of pegs having served to keep the twosetsof tnuiuteap.« , 
sticks of sarkand”grass are also inserted breadthwise to beep them lrotn becoming ■ u - 
entangled. The workman next spread out the threads to the breadth of the u.teiu ec wen ■ 

man and stretched out, to its full length, when it ,s well brushed with a broad bru.d, (callg 
o UCV’) to cleanse the threads from the little particles of cotton seed and other mq.unUes 
that invariably stick to the thread. It is now ready to be transferred to the loom. 

All mi/tiv# cotton fabrics are ma.de in one or other of four styles 

1st, These are plain cloths, either wove with a single thread or with two or tiuu o\ 
four threads, according to the required stoutness of the fabric, from the thinnest mdrml 
or “ to the thickest “ durrec-,” for all these the web is umeolorous. 

d n d A re cloths with a longitudinal stripe, of which the type * the ; or. with a 
1 f .tevu the “ imvh" the web here has coloured threads introduced at intervals 

ZL2S2 —» «*-«• »-*“»•*«• 

are mm aiapanJ 1>u «en», Well u tl,o " «ml •» »W' 

on a different principle and called “ khesbah.” , , 

•1th Are those fabrics which are not Woven merely by passing the suuttle aooss 
and across in a straight line, but which exhibit in their texture a damask or pattern, 
generally in diamond shapes, and fantastically called « Brib'd chashvi" or “ Nightmare s cv c. 
This is commonly seen in the “ ghMP’ and in the « chddar" worn as wrappers or cloths. 

The weaving of towels, table linen and the like, is of purely European origin, am. 
is only practised \n jails, Ac., under European supervision. Such mi not be coup, tec a; 
a class of native indigenous manufactures. 

Notwithstanding the simplicity of tho cotton manufacture, the varieties of the cloth are 
numerous, as tho following list of names of cloths met with in the Punjab will testily. 
The unities sometimes indicate tho number of threads constituting the breadth of tho « >. 
*;„d sometimes the number of threads, whether single, double, Ac., with v Inch J ' 

chafied. Sometimes the colour gives a name, sometimes the pattern. Besides t ie.se 
names there arc varieties of fabrics known locally by peculiar names. Those are not un , 

trSfSSS). «*«*«» «■"* W~ Th.a<l 8 l,m,li.tawil ton»h. 8 «od 

...mucftlus. Foreign piece goods, whether European, or importeu from lfibul and 
'Tirkistan, or from India, have also distinctive titles: all such are indicated in the serjue 
With regard to the distribution of cotton manufacture m wions dmtxicte ot ^ 
Pniirib “--it is of course, scarcely possible to exclude any city oi toytu ^ 

Mill... L ... will 1* louiid *,» Of «»l.l.,od 

iu producing at least tho coarser cloths required m quantity by all classes. 

Iu the large cities, as Lahore, Amritsar, Multan, Ludhiana and others, every kind 
of fabric almost is woven. Ludki&na has a special ^onety for dribs, chpcL cloths, ami 
other fabrics resembling European, as well as for ‘ lumjhut ot x - - 

Multan is noted for cotton pile carpets, and for printed and painted calicos m « »ui '• 
called “ chit,” and for “ dhotis” with a red printed horde.. 








But the most important scat of alt tbo finer cotton wearing was ami stall is the Boabnl,, 
or districts of Hashyarpnr, Jalandhar and Kangra. It to true indeed, that the excel enco 
and cheapness of Europeall fabrics has almost caused tlie manufacture.^ tli6 fmei CO ons 
t . cease, but still the “ghdtis” of Raima and the muslin turbans of Bajwara are cole- 
1>rated even to TTimlusfcjtn. 

Coarse clotli, which is genen'eally called ‘‘I'tdfta,” (which literally means “woven,” just lilce 


the Persian 64/to,”) is also largely 


i imifaetured in the Doibali. and is exported to the 


The lunghis of 
woven in the: 


lulls beyond Kuiu and Spitu 

Iii other pai ts of the Punjab there is equally a demand for this land of fabric for export 
to Iva-bii! and. Tiirkistan, in those towns through which the Pa.ra.cha merchants pass when they 
return to their own country after disposing of their goods in Hindustan and Bengal, 

In this way it is that the districts of Jhuug and Shall pur, the latter especially in the 
town of Khushab, have a considerable trade in coarse clotli. Chintzes or printed labrics are 
also much in demand, and are largely exported ; Mult&n, which is a great rendezvous of 
Po vinda merchants, has a considerable trade in them, as indeed in all the articles that consti¬ 
tute the export trade to the Western frontier. 

CKigaira, aud especially the towns of Syadw&lla- and PSkpattau, arc noted for the "weav¬ 
ing of an improved variety of k£ lunglii 15 and u khes.” 

Khusltab in Shahpur is also noted for its lunghis, both silk and cotton. 

Peshawar are also famous, and the dark blue scarf with its crimson edge, 

Ivohat district, is quite characteristic. A similar kind of scarf is. largely man u hie lured in 
Hazara, both plain and ornamented with a border of gold. The Deputy Lonanissioner 
informs me that of the plain kind universally worn by zemindars, from 5 to 0000 are made 
yearly, and valued from 2 to 15 rupees each. Of the gold bordered kinds worn by IOiao* and 
the better classes, and valuing from 10 to 70 rupees, about fifteen huudred or two thousand 
are annually woven. 

The Panjab districts bordering on Hindustan are principally remarkable for muslin-. 
Turbans of this fabric are largely manufactured at Delhi. In the Sirsa district, the principal 
manufactures are coarse cloths called £; gazi ” and u pains t ” and £{ dabba Iches ” or kites of tm> 
colours. 

It must be remarked generally with reference to the prices attached to articles in the 
following list,- that they are not constant. The price of durres and all cotton goods altera 
with the price of raw cotton : — 

habitant of the Peshawar and Derajat 
divisions. The long ends with the coloured 
borders hanging down, present a very elegant 
and picturesque appearance. When the lunglii 
is not worn as a turban it is used as a scarf, 
being cut in half and the two pieces sown 
together. A lunglii is either plain cloth of 
any colour, oftenest white or dark blue, or 
else a small check like the Peshawar h'mghi. 
The exhibited samples were as follows :— 


“ Ltfjstm. ” 

The first class of cotton fabrics to be 
noticed is the t( lunglii.” This is a long scarf. 
They are made everywhere, but especially 
in the Peshawar division, where they are 
woven of exquisite lineness, and with most 
beautiful borders, in which coloured silk and 
gold thread are often tastefully introduced. 
The lunglii is universally worn by the in* 












1. — [5736.] Yellow and black check 

q . 1 linghi with silk borders,by 

ulTSa ' Wazir. 

2 . —[3737]. Another, black and blue. 

3 . - [5703-1*]. Check 1 imgbi (charklulna) 

Ambala, by Muhammad Baksh. 

4. --[5705-8]. Four lung] oh by Habip- 
ullaii, valuing 1, 17, 25 and 27, respec¬ 
tively. 

5. —[5820]. Three lunghis by Nathu of 

Husliyarpur. Kanpur. 

g.__[5823-43]. Lunghis,valueEs. 15and 

Amritsar. 35 > whh l ' 01 ' aevs - 

7,--[5881]. Litnghi Fakfri, M an exces¬ 

sively cheap kind of cloth, 
I rill OT 0 * worn 1 >v Fakirs or beggars, 

its value is 0 annas. 

3 f — [58 SO] , Ts an or? i.ngo colo ured 1 ungh i 
by Te ak or D as of .Lahore; 

9 . -[5899]. Is a lunghi by the Superin- 
tenulcut of the Central Jail. 

10 — [5935]. One from Gujraiiwalla. 

11 —[6002]. One from the Jihlam jail 

12. —[6027-31]. Are various coloured 
lunghis made at Khushab in Shahpur (which 
'is celebrated for them) by Ahmad Din and 
Fir Bakhsh. 

13. —[6147]. Is a lunghi from .lining. 

14. 

Khan. 


A lunghi from Dera, Ismail 


15, 


]. Check lunghi called “Sirdar 
Khari,” which means 44 check. 
Ghgaira. L>r the chieftain/’ said to be 
so called because when 
first invented the new fabric was presented 
to a certain Birdftr whose name* however, is 
not remembered, value Ks. 4-8. 

16.—[6064]. “Lunghi Chautani/’ bo 
called because the warp (taut) is divided into 
four (chau) breadhs, each of which is of dif¬ 


ferent coloured threads, red, yellow, green, 
and white. 

!7—[6037]. u Liinglu tirtam/’ similar 
to the preceding, except that, the warp is 
divided into three parts instead of four, each 
being a different colour. 

18. —[6065], r< Lunghi tirkandi” called 
from k three threads ’ (tirkaudi) of'red/green-, 
and yellow color being employed in weaving it. 

19 . —[6060]. “ Liirighi safid reshami 
manchawiili.” Of this fabric 1 Opart?, an? cot¬ 
ton and one part (manbha) is silk (reshami). 

20. —($067]. “ Ahieha uda.” Purple 
coloured (lida) check. The check is so very 
small that the marks are like the seeds of 
cardamoms (ibiehi). 

21. —[6068j. “ Ohak-la/’ * Ohak ’ means 
a piece—and ‘ 15 ’ a kind of cloth. 

22. — [6069]. “ Lunghi chaugam,” a 

check of two colors, generally worn by 
women. 

23. —[6070]. Lunghi chinviu/’ This is 
a plain unicolovous fabric except that at re¬ 
gular intervals a single thread of another 
color is woven in. 

24. —[6072]. “ Lunghisafed/’ A plain 

white? scarf. 

25. —[6073]. “ Lunghi Jalhi khori- 
walhi.” A check with three colors in it, first, 
made by a weaver named “ Jalhi.” 

26. — [6074];. Lunghi Sim.” Made of 
five parts green thread and one white. 

27 . _[0075]. “ AlaehaSiva'a” by Bhani- 

mad of Pale Fattan, black small check, 
(see No. 6067 above). 

20 .— [ 61 . 81 ]. Is a green lunghi by 

Ka MARIYA. 

29 . _[6085]. “Lunghi Khesi/’ as its 

name implies, a lunghi made like a kites. 

30 . —[608s]. “ Lunghi anardani.” A 
check, but, not a square check; the marks of 
the check are elongated like the grains of 
pomegranate fruit ( amifdana). 
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31. --.[(>173]. Lunghi sillc borders, 

Peshawar. value Ks - s ' 8> b - v MlYAN 

Hizam-ud-din. 

Th ^c ltVnghls are of extromo fineness of texture 
anil great bteulty. They are universally worn by 
Ai'tfUiiiH ; some further account of them Will bo fomu 
under the Yiead of articles of clothing. 1 here is one 
kind of lunghi whichchiefly worn hy the agricultu¬ 
ral population, it is of a umfonri dark Hue 

a border of crimson and yellow silk ; the best of the. t 

arc made at Han go in Kohat, and can oe made ot 
any value up to Ifitf. 100. 

32[017-1]. “ lunghi la»g( Inh,” value 

Ks. t>0. ‘ Langotah ’ means' Vraistololh or 

girdle, indicating the use to which this kind 
of lilbglii is put. 

33.—[6175].' Limglii Hhulwfmi, value 
lin. 25, for Hiui.lua’ wear. 

_r '], A small check ltinghi, 

lino wove, wi th deep border in stripes ot blaok 
and turquoise blue silk alternating with broad 
stripes of twilled gold thread, value Ks. 190. 

35 ._[G17G-S]. Three lunghis, used either 

as head dresses or scarves, called " cliaddar 
chainkuni” and “ purra.” 

KHES. 

This fabric is generally woven in pieces, 
which are sown together to make a square 
“cliaddar” or upper wrapper, worn by all clas¬ 
ses that can afford it. The fabric is remark¬ 
able chiefly as exhibiting a different kind of 
weaving to the others. The natives acknow¬ 
ledge three kinds of weaving: “ SarU bfi.fi,’’ 
commencing when the pattern is all in lines 
or checks and runs either straight down or 
straight across tho webs. “ Kkes bafi,” where 
the pattern may be either plain or check, but 
the thread of the weft entwined alternately 
with those of the warp that the make ot the 
fabric appears to be diagonal or cornorwiso 
across the fabric, instead of the threads cross¬ 
ing at right angles. The looms for this kind 
of weaving arc more complicated thau the 
other, having a greater number of treddles 
&c., and 'he shuttle being differently em¬ 
ployed ; the looms will be fully described 


under section 0. Machinery. The third kind 
or “Bulbul <hi aid mi ba.fi* ’ in where the fabric .m 
damasked with a pattern ol diamond sb«ij»< ^ 
produced by interweaving the threads ol 
W arp and weft,. The kites bfifi includes two 
kinds of coverlets called “dotahi and chauta- 
hi/’ white sheets with a red or dark blue edg¬ 
ing. Sometimes however the charitahis are 
made with a large check pattern. Occasional¬ 
ly cotton kheses are made widi a silk edging. 

The exhibited samples were as follows 
36 .-[5731]. Black and yellow plaid, half 
silk and half cotton, made 
Sirsa , by Wazir of ftanea, Sirsa 
district; 

Two coloured kheses are in this district called 
“ dabba kliea.” 

37 [5732]. Red and yellow plaid by 
Fattch. 

3Q [ 5 733]. B1 ack and wkite plaid with 

silk border, by Wazxb. 

3 g __..[ 5734 ]. Red and white plaid with 
red edge, by Jiwan Ram. 

40.— [5735]. Coarse khes made at Salio* 
wftla. 

There were also kbeses exhibited from the 
following districts : — 

[5729], Rohtak. [5733], Ludhiana, by Kanttya 
Lal. [5890], Lahore. [-1918], Ohunian, in La¬ 
hore district, a plain white khes, worth K.,. 7, 
(5948-51], Rawal Pindi Jail, and also [5951-2], 
Checks value Its. 2-10 and 10 respectively. 
[6158-01], Leia (Dera Ismail Khan.) [6033], 
Shahpur, by Muhammad Bakhsk of Bhera. [0108],, 
Pera Ghfai Khan, from Diijak [G200], Faty ala. 
[6214], Maler Kotlft. 

A special collection deserves notice from 
G-iigaria. 

44 # ^_^G077J. u Klies Bulbul chashm,” a 
white damasked wrapper with red edge. 

These are worn by the better classes, who can 
afford them. A very good specimen of tho fabric is 
sent, by the Tchvildar of Chtinian (Lahore district) 
valued at Rs. 10, (No. 59-9) undor tlie name of 














chautahi. (Sea explanation of torni “ chau/bohi” 
lower down.) Another khes called chautahi of this 
pattern with a rod edge is■sent from Ndbha (No. 
<?U>0)this is smooth and glazed exactly like the 

ghdti j” a similar one comes from Jmnd (No. 
6106), and one also from Eafcy'ala (No. 6201). 

42. -—[607#]. “ Kbps chundaua.” Black 
and white klies, by Bhani Mae of Pak 
Pattern. 

The pattern is of alternate diamond shapes of black 
arid white. 

43. — [0079]. f, Khes Gadr&;” A kkes^iii 
which thread of two colors is woven together 
ip to a large chock like a plaid .shawl. 

44. —*[0080]. “Kites charkhfina.” Com¬ 
mon check khes. 

45. - [0082]. White khecc 

46. —[0094]. “ Khes nila.” Dark blue 
ditto. 

The remaining specimens under this head are ex¬ 
hibited .as u chautahi” and u dotahi.” These are 
made on the same principle as the khea, but with this 
difference that they are used only for bedding and 
coverlets, except, perhaps in the neighbourhood of the 
Jhung tuidGugaria districts, Where they are occasion¬ 
ally Worn as wrappo’rs'hy the zemindars. 

The terms chautahi and dotalii have reference to 
the size. 

They arc always made to fib an ordinary'sized 
c< cliarpoy” or bed ; if by folding (talii) in two, or 
once across, (do) bhey fit the lied, they are called 
* (, -dotfthi,’‘ if the piece ip so large as to require to be 
folded in four (char) to make it the size of the bed it 
19 called u chautahi.'’ 

They are made of various qualities and thickness, 
from a value of a little more than a rupee, up to 10 
or 12 rupees. 

47. —[5S87]. “Dotalii kaimi sly ah,” or a 

dotalii” with a black bordor of tlie common 

quality, and worth . Rtf. 1-5, by Thakuii 
3Das of Lahore. 

48. —[6076]. Is a chautalii with silk 
border from, Gugaria. 

49. -[6213]. One from Maler Kotla. 

GHATI. 

This fabric is either plain or else damasked 


or diapered with the “ Bulbul chasm ” or 
diamond pattern. 

’Both fabrics are highly glazed; the matm- 
facture is almost confined to the Jalandhar 
Doab, including Kangra, 

There are however specimens of tlie work 
from Duty ala and Nab ka, and the A mb ala 
district. 

The exhibited samples are — 

50. —[5S04-7]. GlnUi from Rabun, 
Jalandhar district. 

51. —[5307]. “ l)odunglii,” Jalandhar. 

52. — [58 15 and 16] Khes of two qualities, 
made like white glutti, by Abdulla of 
Kangra. 

susr. 

This is a narro w cotton fallric, tmi versally 
used for-making pyjamas or browsers, especial • 
ly the large loose garments worn by females. 
The fall lie is also occasionally worn round 
the waist. It is distinguished by having 
stripes lengthwise down the piece, of a 
different color from the ground work ; - dark 
blue with white stripe, blue and reel stripe, 
green and white stripe, are the patterns most 
commonly seen, but other varieties are made. 
This fabric is plain woven or made by 
Sdda bdfi. . 

53. —[5774]. 5 yards of “ Dorya” by 

T _ Muhammad Baksh, worth 

L"aiuana. fc 4 . 0 ,j^ ; 

54 . —[5 775]. Dory a of coarse quality by 
Nattia Mall. 

55. —[5776]. Black susi, at 4 annas six 
pies a yard, by Desit Mall. 

56— [5777]. Pink susi, at the same 
price, by Gobjnd Lal. 

57. —[5896]. Green susi, by Thakur 
Das, value 12 annas for GJ 
yards. 

58. — [5897]. <£ Susi ” chaukanni, value 

Rs. 1-8 for the piece of 91 yards. 

The terms “ ckaukaimi” &Qv) refer to the breadth 


Lahore. 






of the coloured stripe on the piece, a ohaukanni su&j 
has- the stupes four threads broad, a dokauni ” 
has it two threads broad, and so on. 

59. —[5808], “ Susi dokdmxi, r * value Rs. 

1-4 per piece of 6? yards. 

60. — [5899]. “ Susf sandal i,” value Rs. 
1-1 for 7J yards. 

‘ Saudali ’ refers to the drab or brown color. 

61 .—[5880]. “ Do si la,” blue and orange 
stripe, 10 yards worth Rs. 2-8. 

The other “ Sftais ” erhibitod were from the Jhnng 
Jail (Nos. 0137" and-6149), Dora (IhaaiKbau (Dosiia 
No. 0107), Peshawar (0179.1 Agra Jail, one of 
English thread fine woven (0255) and ono of Dacca 
thread (0256*;. 

D0SDTI, GAM1. flAZZr, 
and other plain cloths. 

Those are a scries of coarse woven cloths 
differing in thickness, according as single* 
double, or treble thread is employed in weav¬ 
ing them ; the coarsest and loosest textured 
is “ gazzi,” then conies “ garlui,” and eksiifci, 
and then dostiti, and the thicker sorts, 
tinsiiti, ‘liaustiti, <fce. 

These cloths receive different names when 
dyed. There are a few such samples, which 
are given at the end of the list. 

DOSUTI. 

Is a thick cloth much used for dusters, it 
is also used for clothing by the poorer popu¬ 
lation, also for bedding and other geueral 
purposes. As its name implies, the thread 
is double (do-sufc) with which it is woven. 

The samples sent were from— 

62. —[5717]. The Jail of Delhi. 

63. —[5723]. Kanial, value 8 yards for 
Rs. 1-4. 

64. —[5741]. Sirsa Jail, 4 ans. per yard. 

65. —[5780]. Ludhiana, by Mehtab, at 
3* aim; per yard. " Also an inferior quality 
at 2-J- aus. per yard. Also from the Jail 
(5799) at 4 aus. per yard. 



66. — [5868]. Lahore, by Haku, at 10 
yards the rupee; there is also another piece 
(5881) value 11 annas for 8|- yards, and a 
sample from the Central Jail (51-95). 

67. — [5934]. From Gujranwalli. 

68. — [5953] . Eawalpiud i, 

69. —[5138 and 39]. JUung Jail, both 
white and dyed, “ khaki ” or gvey. 

70. —[6109 and 70]. “ Matab%h.” 

71. — [6181]. Kohat. 

72. —[0218 and 19]. Maler Kotla. 

Wlien the-threads-of the cloth are doubled, trebled 
cr quadrupled the cloth is called tinsiiti, charsuti, 
&e. 

73. — [0240]. Chausuti, Agra jail. 

74. — [024 i ]. Tins u fci , d i tto. 

75. — [0242]. Dosuti, ditto. 

There remain to be mentioned a few va¬ 
rieties of this cloth under the names painsi, 
ehaunsi, &c. These refer to the breadth of 
the cloth, indicating that there are 500, or 
400, &b. threads in the warp. The reader 
should remember the difference between 
chau^Z/i and ebaust ; the former refers to the 
thickness of the weaving thread, the latter 
to the breadth of the warp. 

The specimens are — 

7 6. — [5738], “ Paiusadi ” cloth, value 3 
annas I pio per yard, made at Raima, Sirna. 

77. — [5739]. “ Retlii ” by Jewan Ram 
of Sahowala, Sivsa; the value of this 2| 
annas per yard. 

78. —[5885]. “Painsi” cloth, Lahore, 
value 51 yards for 9 annas. 

79. —[0203]. “ Chausi ” cloth, Patyala. 


Is a cloth similar to the last, but woven 
with only one thread, as its name implies. 
A sample is sent from Amritsar [582 (A, by 
Gulasar Husain. 

Many of the following specimens are 
1 hardly distinguishable from eksuti. 


EKSUTI. 
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3ARHA. 


92.— [6792-5]. 

. Ludhiana Jail, 8 samples 


Is a cheap and thin fabric, woven with ono 
thread; it is used for the common purposes 
to which cloth is applied- It caw be very well 
made ho we vet, as is the sample [No. 6245]. 
Samples of this cloth were sent from— 
SO. — [5718]. Delhi jail. 

81,—[5800]. Ludhfcina jail, value 2]- 
ans. a yard. 

**[5898]. Lahore Central Jail. 
-•[6032]. Shahpur. 


82. 

83. 

84 


Jail. Three 


^ [614.1-■■2*8]. Jlitinp 

qualities, 

■The tra.de of this jail is wonderfully great; the 
Merchants from the North West returning from 
Calcutta and Hindustan readily purchase at the jail 
quantities of coarse cotton cloth; hence the manu¬ 
facture thrives. 

gg,—,[6245]. Agra, jail, tine quality. 

«* GAZZI” 

Is also a thin cloth, somewhat inferior to 
a garha; ” the specimens are from the fol¬ 
lowing districts :— 

86. —[5744]. Sirsa jail, value 2 annas 
10 pies per yard. 

87. —[5782]. Ludhiana., value 1 anna 6 
pies per yard, by Mehtab, 

88. —[5954]. Ra wal pin di. 

89. -—[6132-3 and 4], Jlnmg jail, three 
qualities of coarse white cloth. 

90 . —[6583]. “ Xada.k,” (equivalent to 

“ baftah,” ) Kashmir. This is the Kashmiri 
name for a soft kind of cloth, like gazzi. 

“ DARI.” 

Is a useful cotton fabric, being a kind of 
drill, made exactly on the same principle as 
the cotton carpet, also called darri, but not 
to be confounded with it. 

The specimens are from— 

91. —[5778 and 5779]. Ludhiana, one 
sample value 7 ans. a yard by Muhammad 
Bakiish, and the other worth 5* ana. u yard. 


valuing 5 annas ten pies, 4 annas five pies, 
and 4 annas a yard respectively. 

93. —[5817]. Hoshyar pur, value Rs. 7 
for 18 yards, made at Bassi by Auladaya. 

The remaining samples of cloths of this 
kind are miscellaneous, as follows :— 

94. —[5878]. “ Kora Kapra,” coarse 

cloth; Lahore. 


95. 


valuing 


•[5580]. Another 
6 annas for 5| yards. 

98.—[5873]. Piece of “ Nila,” dark 
blue cloth worn as a turban, worth Rs, 1-10-0. 

97. — [5867]. u Saluclotii dyed with 
madder, Lahore, '(European turkey red 
cloth is also called “ Sal n or alwan.” ). 

98. —[ ]. u Khtirwa,” coarse cloth 
dyed With madder, is known by n. blade stamp 
always impressed on it; it is used chiefly 
to make bags and coarse covering lor pro¬ 
perty, also for screens or purdahs. 

99. —[5875-76], “ K&pra j&jithi,” La¬ 

hore. Madder dyed cloth as its name imports. 

TURBANS AND “ DHOTIS.” 

The next series of cloths are generally 
light in texture and soft: they are of very 
different qualities,' and made for turbans, 
both the “ safa” or under turban and the 
“dastar” or upper turban. In the Panjab, 
both are usually worn and of di fferent colours, 
which has a pleasing appearance, but some 
castes wear only the s£fa. The “ pagri ’ is a 
peculiar kind of head dress worn by itself, 
and different from cither of the foregoing. 
Of a similar fabric are also the “ dhotis or 
sheets worn round the waist by Hindus. 

The exhibited samples are as follows :— 

£00.—[5719]. Dhoti from Delhi Jail. 

Samples are also sent from Amritsar (No. 5825) 
by GuIjASAR Husain, who also sends a variety 
of cloth called ‘ Goripiit” similarly worn. (5826) is 
from Lahore, (No. 5879) by Tuakitr t>XB, who also 
exhibited a dhoti 10 yards* in length. 





The turbans exhibited are as follows: — 

101. — [5724-20]. Three turbans (pagri) 
of cotton thread* Bohtak. 

102. —[5759J. Black Dastar, (outer tur¬ 
ban) worth Rs. 10, by Ghulak ICadib. of 
Ludhiana. 

103. — [5700], A white DasfAr, by the 
same. 

104. --[57011. Check Dastar, worth Bs. 
1-8-0, by Mohammad Bu.ksh of Ludhiana. 

105. —[5702]. Unbleached (korlii) tur¬ 
ban, worth 1 rupee, by Kirfa Ram* of Ludhiana. 

106. —[5883.] Coarse 1 ‘pagri,** worth 9 
*wuias\ Lahore., 

107. —[5975-70]. Two "pagris'* made 
with English thread, in the Oujrat Jail, (one 
of them has a gold border) 

108. —*[0121], Pagri from Gugaira Jail. 

109. —[6120]. Is a “eliaddar/* made at 
the same place. 

110. - [b2l5-2(>J. Two turbans from 
Maler I£otla* 

MUSLOTS. 

The samples are very few, and the manh* 
facture does not appear to flourish in the 
Punjab. The best muslins come from Delhi, 
there are also some of tolerable fineness from 
If nshydrptir and the Doabab, and Ludhidna 
exhibits one or two of good quality. None 
arc however equal to the Dacca and Hindus¬ 
tan muslins. 

111. — [5715]. Six specimens of muslins, 
Delhi* 

1?hot>o nmsltn turbans Aro manufactured in qMcib 
quantities of Chinese cotton ; about two lakhs of 
rupees worth are annually exported. 

112. —[5819-20'21]. Three turbans of 
White muslin by Nathu of Kluuipdr— Hiish- 
yarpur. 

113 . —[ ]* “D ho tar” coarse muslin 
of narrow" width, by Thakitr Das of Lahore. 

114 .^[ ]. “Sildra,” muslin with 


| coloured stripe used for women’s dress and 
for a lining to other garments. 

N. B.~~ Soma specimens of muslins are included 
aa “Pafcne ” in the foregoing list j such arc those 
from Kokfcak, which gained one of the special prizes 
for muslin. 

FAS GY CLOTHS. 
Principally in the European style. 

This class of fabric lias been kept separate 
since they are all either made at jails under 
European supervision or else have been made 
from European patterns* 

115. - [5772]. “Gambroon,” worth 0-5-4 
per yard, by Muhammad Baksm, Ltidhifo*. • 

116. —[5818], Bur dan or “Tickeri/' at 
1 rupee per yard. 

A thick striped cloth like Krtgliah beddicketn 
made by Alla dy a of Bassiiu th©Hiishyatfpdrdistinct*. 

117. —'[5819]. “Lacliak” or drill, at Rs. 2 
per yard, by the same. 

118. —[5897]. Drill, at 8 annas a yard, 
by the Lahore Central Jail. 

119-—[ 5910]. American drill, at 2 rupees 
a yard, by the Guj ran walla Jail. 

120. —[59i7]. Double drill cloth, at 10 
annas a yard, by the Gtijr&t Jail 

121. -—[6005]. Jean, at 6‘] annas a yard, 
by the Jhilam Jail. 

122. —[6007]. “Gumti,** by the Jihlam 
Jail* 

The following are “checks’*. 

123. —[5706], Blue check, 1 rupee per 
yard, by the Sirsa Jail. 

124; [5773]. Check cloth, at 12 annag 

a yard, by Muhammad Baksh of Ludhiana. 

125. —[5174], Blue chock, Lahore* 

126. —[6046]. Lady’s check dress, Mul¬ 
tan Jail, value Rs. 3. 

127• [6047]. Black and white ditto. 

128-—[6048]. Striped ditto. 

129T. [6234*35]. Check cloth made with 
English thread, Agra Jail, 












Towels are also exhibited in great variety, 


130 .—[0236]. Green cloth made with 
English thread, Agra Jail, 

13],—[6250-51]. Check cloth and check 
horse clothing made with Dacca thread* 
Agra Jail, 

TABLE AID HOUSE .LINeA 

This series is exclusi vely the product of the 
various jails i?) the Punjab. Many of the 
articles are made with English fme thread, 
especially the table linen;—but the dusters, 
towels, <&c. are usually made with the best 
class of native thread. It is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to remark that ail these fabrics are ol 
English patterns. 

132. — {6770]. One dozen Handkerchiefs, 
value Es, 2-4, by Mohammad Baksh, of 
Ludhiana, 

133. —[5841-52], Handkerchiefs, by the 
Amritsar Jail. 

134. -~ [5813] Table cloth, value Es. 32, 
by the Jalandhar Jail. 

135. — [5901]. White damask table cloth, 
at Es. 1-4-0 per yard, by the Lahore Central 
Jaj.1. 

136. —[5902], Fancy table cover, Es. 2, 
Lahore Central J ail. 

137. —[5896]. Table cloth, made with 
cotton grown in the Jail garden. Gujrlt, 
with sample (5888-89) of thread used in 
making them. 

Table cloths are also sent from Ferozptir, valuoBs. 
9 12«0, from Rawalpindi (5950), Gujrafc Jail, accom¬ 
panied by a sample of the English thread from which 
they are made ( Nos. 5971, 73, 93, & 5985 ), from 
Jhilam (5990), and from Agra (0237) where Urn 
damask for table cloth ia called white ‘'Masliajt. ’ 

138. -~^[5987]. One dozen table napkins, 
made lrom cotton grown in the Jail garden, 
Giijr&t, . 

Table napkins are also sent from Lahore Central 
Jail (5902). From Gfijr&t (various qualities 5972, 
41, & 94). From Jikla.m (6002). Prom Multan, 
value Bs. 4 a dozen, (6050). 

139.— [5771]. Towels, by Muhammad 
Laksh of Ludhiana, 


as follows :— 

140. —[4795-8]. LMbiana Jail, samples 
of towelling at 0-6^8, 0 5-4, 0-4-8, and 0-4-0 
each piece. 

141. —[6900]. Lahore Central Jail, seven¬ 
teen samples of towels, plain pattern, ‘honey 
comb,’ ‘Baden-baden/ ‘Pile,’ ‘Turkish/ <fcc> 

&c. 

Besides there are towels made at all the 
jails of the Punjab. 

142. —'[5720]. Dusters, Delhi jail. 

143. -.[5741]. Do., black bordered, worth 
34, annas each. Sirsa. 

144. —[5756]. Do., worth Es. 3 a dozen. 
Amballa jail, 

145. -- [5896]. Do,, value 3 annas each. 
Lahore Central Jail. 

(All the Jails exhibited dusters.) 

146. [5977]. Diaper cloth, Gujrdt jail, 
value annas 5-4 per yard. 

147 —[6057-8]. Napkins, (Diaper) Mul¬ 
tan jail. 

148. —[6231-2-3]. Colored table covers, 
woven with English thread, on the principle 
of a fine “dunce.” Agra jail. 

149 . _[6244]. Screen or curtain for a 

door, of English thread, Agra jail. 

COTTON CARPETS. 

These are in universal use in India They 
are variously called “ dari” or-‘satranji,” 
according to the size : satranji being a large 
ear j>et; and dari a narrow piece j ust big enough 
for a bed to stand on, (which is what natives 
generally use them for,) but Europeans call 
all sizes indifferently by the name “durroe.” 
In pattern they are usually striped with 
bands of several colours, arranged according 
to taste; but a clever workman can produce 
various patterns inadyrree, such as squares, 
diamond shapes, &c., provided only that the 
figures of the pattern be not too complicated, 
and are made up wholly of straight lines. 













Class V ,; 



The method of manufacture is very simple. 


All that is requisite is a flat smooth space 
of ground as large as the intended durree. 
At either end of this a long roller is set up, j 
and to either roller the ends of the web are 
attached just as in an ovdinary loom. When 
the web is properly stretched out, it. only 
remains to provide a simple agency for cross¬ 
ing and recrossing the threads of the warp 
in the usual way, as the thread of the woof 
is passed across and across. 

This is effected by placing a long pole 
supported at either cud by two legs, trestle 
fashion, across the whole width of the warp. 

This pole is called a “ gori” (which literally 
means “mare,” and so called from its rude j 
resemblance to a quadruped), from the “gori” 
are hung two bamboos, each of which carry a 
number of threads, which are attached to the 
under and upper threads of the web respec¬ 
tively. When it is desired to evom the threads 
of the warp, it is simply necessary to pull up 
one of the bamboos and lower the other: as 
the bamboos are merely hung to the “ gori” 
by ropes at each end, the raising and lower¬ 
ing* is easily done by tightening or loosening 
the suspending string by means of a stick 
attached. No regular shuttle is used. A num¬ 
ber of workmen sit in a row, on that part of 
the durreo which has already been completed, 
and pass the thread along between the lines. 
of the warp, from hand to hand. The thread 
is wound in a long egg shape on an iron 
skewer or needle. 

If the pattern is elaborate there will be a 
considerable number of these thread shuttles 
at work: each workmen has charge of his own, 
and passes it along according to the pattern, 
taking the thread out and allowing the 
next workman to insert and withdraw his 
shuttle in the same manner, and so on; the 
threads as they are passed through the threads 
of the warp, are kept close together and the 
work is rendered compact and even by strik¬ 
ing bet ween the lines of the warp with a kind 



of fork, having a wooden handle and iron 
teeth and called a “kangi.” The “gori” 
above described, with i ts bamboos and threads 
for raising and changing the linos of the 
warp, can be shifted down the web as the 
work progresses. 

I have seen a large drawee worked with at 
both ends simultaneously, with 2 “ gorls,” 
the workmen approaching each,other till they 
finish in the middle. The simple apparatus 
for durree making can be taken up and put 
down anywhere. 

Samples of durrees were exhibited from 
most of the J ails. 

There is also a special kind of ribbed dur- 
ree called Jabbalpuri (because first made at 
the Jabbalpiu* School of Industry), it is made 
on the Kidderminister carpet principle, the 
coloured lines being longitudinal (made in 
the web), and not transverse in the woof 
as ordinary durrees are. They have also a 
peculiar wavy or corrugated texture. 

Common durrees are made not only in 
jails but in the cities and bazars. I never 
saw the Jabbalpuri durreo made elsewhere 
but in jails. 

It is only necessary to notice two samples 
which are specialties in this kind of manu¬ 
facture: they are as tallows : — 

150-—[5927]. A fancy “drawee? from 
Bahawulpdr (Lahore Museum). This is made 
in white red and blue, and has a cleverly 
designed border, 

151. —[59SQ]. Drawee from the Gujrat jail. 

This waft the most elegant durree exhibited, tho 
pattern consisted of plain stripes of white, grey,'black 
and turquoise bluu, with an occasionally thin Uho of 
red against tho black. It wag very neat in stylo, 
and peculiarly regular and well finished in make. 

152. —£5981]. A sample of the thread 
used in the manufacture accompanied it. 

Pile Carpets. 

A few specimens of Kalin or soft pile 
carpeting, made of cotton instead of wool. 








were exhibited, Multan jail is noted for the 
manufacture. 

153- -[5780], Kilin from Rohtak jail. 

154- —[5755]. Soft carpeting, Amballa jail. 

155. --r[5970], “ KSUn siiti,” value Rs. 50> 
Gfijratjail. 

156. —[0031-]. Cotton carpet, Multan, 
value Rs. 29-8. 

157. —[628£], Cotton nig, Agra jail. 

Tape, String and Miscellaneous 
Cotton Manufactures. 

Those articles are much manufactured at 
jails, they require no remark; the most useful 
of them is the broad coarse tape called “ne- 
vifrir,'* this is always used to form the webbing 
of beds: the charpoy being a mere oblong j 
frame supported on four feet, the centre is 
filled in with this broad tape, put on length¬ 
wise and then interwoven crosswise, thus 
forming a firm and elastic web on which the 
bedding is placed. 

The poorer people who cannot afford newar 
of cotton, use string for the same purpose, 

158-—[5748]. Kewftr, broad coarse tape, 
Sum jail, value Rs. 2 a seer (2JLs). 

It is also exhibited from various other jails. 

159 . —[6051-53]. White, rod, and black 
tape, value 11 annas to 2 annas a yard, from 
MulUn jail. 

160. —[6110], Bed tape from Jhung jail. 

161. —[6055]. Lamp wicks, 6 annas a 
yard, from Multan jail, also from Rawalpindi 
(5966), and from Jihiain jail (6004). 

162. —[6135]. Waxcloth, Jhung jail. 

183. —[6172]. fi ‘ Izdrband*’ or cotton 

sash, Peshawar. 

164 —[6209-10-12]. Cotton rope, and 
fine twine called “ dori pa tang,” (or string 
for flying a kite) from P.ityala. 

165. —[5828]. Cotton rope, Amritsar, 

166*—[5926]. Various colours and pat¬ 
terns of cotton rope, Lahore Central Jail. 


167. —[5914], Cotton tassels, Lahore. 

168. —[5905], Pairs of cotton socks made 
by the prisoners in the Female Pouiteiaiury 
Lahore, 

169 — [6126]. Various coloured threads, 
prepared at Gugaira jail. 

170- —[5928]. Common native spun 
thread from Lahore. 

HORSE CLOTHING-. 

171- [6249]. Horse net, Agra jail. 

172.—[6236], Rollers and surcingle of 

English thread. 

6252 irf one of Dacoti thread, 

17 3.—[6254], Double lie fo-r horse rollers-. 

174,—[6125], Horse’s head frings, Gu- 
g&ira jail. 

175 [5130]. “Bagdaur,” ftomJpttter* 

and girths, Amritsar, 

27 £[ ]. Several patterns of horse • 

girths, Lahore Central Jail, 

COTTON PRINTS. 

The last remaining specimens in the class 
of cotton fabrics are more specimens of dye* 
ing and printing art than of cotton manu¬ 
facture. 

For the various names descriptive .of the 
sorts of printing, see the report of ih$ jury 
at the end of the ola^s. 

Almost any kind of light cloth is used for 
the purpose of printing. These fabrics are 
used for bed covers, for furniture covers, or 
for floor cloths. 

Coarse stout cloth is often stamped and 
printed in this way and used to line tents with. 

The process of calico printing has already 
been noticed in the Raw Produce section 
under the head of dyeing, 

Generally speaking, the prints are not 
permanent and will not wash. 

Sometimes they are effected by dipping 
the cloth in boiling solutions of dyes which 
take on certain portions of the cloth but do 
not affect others which have been previously 
prepared by stamping with a block charged 






with pome resisting material. A good in¬ 
stance of this kind of printing, resulting in a 
pattern in shades of red and black, is ex¬ 
hibited from Muzsiffargarh and has been 
described under the head of Dyes. 

The other kind of calico printing is done 
without immersing thedoth in any colouring 
solution xt ail. The colour is simply applied 
by wooden blocks, of hard dark wood, on 
which the pattern projects in strong relief; 
the blocks are charged with colour and then 
pressed down on the cloth previously damped 
and stretched out. 

The exhibited samples of this work were a s 
follows :— 

177.—[5784-85]. Bedcovers, “ palang- 
posh/’ value Rs. 2 and 1-8 each, by Hukmi 
and Dasi of Ludhi&na. 

178 -[5801-62], Printed cotton carpets, 
Kastir (Lahore district) worth Rs. 15 each. 

179. —[5803*07]. Coarse printed cloths 
used as coverings, Lahore, value 18 annas to 
Its. .1-4 each. 

180. — [5910]. Dosuti printed in yellow 
and black, for tents. Thuggee School of 
Industry Lahore. 

181. —[6035]. Floor cloth, value Rs. 25, 
Multan. This is a very elaborate and elegant 
design and int reduces agreafVariety of colour. 

182. —£0036-37] Bod covers from Mul- 

t&a. 

183. —-[6038-39], ‘Chintz,’(print) Mul¬ 
tan. 

184. —[0182]. “Than diet,*’ piece of 
chintz or print from Sultaupur, Kapnrthala 

f AbraH’ moans coloured or marbled pattern, 

186.—[8184]. “ Toshak’Cket,” printed 
coverlet, Kapurthala. 

187-—[6185], “ Palang posh/’ bed oo- 
Ter, Kapurthala. 

188. [6187,71], 4 patterns of « ehet” 
or print, Kapurthala. 

189. —[6099], “Angocha,” email print¬ 
ed sheet, worth Rs. 1-4, made at Kawalia, 
Ougaira district. 

190. —*[6100], “Gilaf takya,” pillow¬ 
cases, from the same place, 


191 ,—[6104]. Printed . counterpane, 
from the same place, 

192-—[6105]. Printed floor cloth, call¬ 
ed jttjam. From Kamalia, Gitgaira. 

193. -[6118]. “Than diet, ’’piece of print, 

194. — [6119].—“ Nainu,’* from Gugaira. 

195-—[6114], “Likuf,” counterpane* 

Gugaira. 

Before closing the list of cotton prints, it 
should be remarked that English and .Russian 
glazed chintzes, chiefly of gaudy patterns, are 
much valued for sale across the frontier, in 
Kabul, Bukhari, and Turk!titan, generally; 
the varieties are known by different names, 
as“JN*asrkham,” “Lalgeri,” Shakarkuzi, 5 &c. 

195 . —[ ]. Dhoti from Mvdt^n. 

This is a white soft cloth worn either as a 
dhoti or for a scarf or even for a pagri ; its 
distinguishing characteristic is that it is, 
white with a crimson printed border. This 
article is commonly worn. 

TESTS. 

Some tents being entirely of cotton arc 
included in this class. 

197 . —[6040 to 6045]. Large tent of colour¬ 
ed cloth including a “shamy&na” or canopy, 
with “kanafcs” or side screens of varigated 
cloth and richly embroidered, from Multan, 

198. —[6221]. Small model of tent in 
white and red cotton cloth. Haler Kotia, 

MIXED FABRICS. 

Then follow also same fabrics winch as 
being made of both cotton and wool come 
between class V and VI. 

199. — [6191], Striped sheet made of mix¬ 
ed cotton and wool, value Rs. 3. Kashmir, 

200. —[6192]. Is another variety of the 
same material. 

201. —[6194]. Flannel made of cotton 
and wool, value Rs. 3-8, 

202. —[6194]. Is another specimen of 
the same, but of slightly better quality. 

The Jury’s report on this large and im¬ 
portant class now follows ;— 
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The Jury for this class consisted of 

Me. D F. Macleod, C, B, M.r. F. E. Moore. 

Major Farrington. Mr. Coldstream, Reporter. 

Div/an Eatian Ckanl. 

It'is unnecessary here to dwell upon the great importance of cotton, fabrics to the 
world generallor to the natives of India in particular. It would be difficult to name a 
manufacture on which the latter are more dependent,. From the highest to the lowest, a 
classes employ it for the commonest articles of their clothing. .Everywhere; from the n s 
of Kabul to the swamps of Burmah, the cotton plant is cultivated. In every ago, irom the 
earliest historic times down to the present, the Hindu has gone clad in cotton cloth. 

These manufactures are effected without any exception by hand looms of the svmpl.;sfc 
incl rudest construction, and there is no reason to believe that any, the slightest alteration 
or improvement has taken place in the form of the loom for centuries past. Notwithstamh 
in*' this, many of the fabrics produced are conspicuous for their regularity of workman¬ 
ship, for durability, and in some instances for extreme softness and fineness of texture. 

The muslins of Dbika long outrivalled the fabrics of ,European looms, and till very 
lately held the highest place in the markets of the West. In fact, in particular places in 
India, and with regard to particular fabrics, cotton manufactures have probably attained 
as.hidh an excellence as is possible without the aid of intricate machinery. Yet this superi¬ 
ority Is confined to a few fabrics, and to a few. places : and very much, remains to be done 
in most localities to eneourgo the cotton weaver to do the best with the means --this disposal. 

The Government Jails doubtless contribute much to this end throughout the country * 
their produce (as will be seen in the sequel) being superior, to the unguided native maim- 
facture. 

What effect a great increase in the growth and exports of an improved staple will have 
or, Indian manufactures on the one hand, and on the import of English piece goods on the 
other, it would be difficult to predict. Certain it is that the extended cultivation at irn- 
proved cotton must eventually influence the quality of native .manufactures-, 

Indications of this may be seen in the collection nnder report. There are several 
specimens of fabrics woven in jails from cotton raised exporimentahy from the imported 
seed, and the samples of the thread used in the manufacture and spun from the foreign 
cotton shew to what a degree of excellence we may hope to attain. 

Hence the importance of giving to cotton Jaime* a prominent place in the Ihmjab 
Exhibition.. 

4 separate court in the north-west comer of the building, was allotted to the display 
of articles in this class. The specimens were numerous, and more than occupied the space 
assigned to them. Fifty shares of the Prize Fund, (one-twentieth of the whole ) were at 
the disposal of the Jury. Its distribution will he recorded fit the close of this lepert. 
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In describing the various kinds of cotton manufactures which came under the notice 
of the J urv, the order of texture will as much as possible be followed—the finer varieties being 
described first. 

Muslin in the shape of pagris was exhibited from Delhi, and the adjacent district of 
MntiVw Natjve Rohtak, and from Hdshyfirpdr very fine specimens were exhibited, 

« Halhial.' ’ by the Municipal Commissioners of Delhi,; to one of these, as also 

to a Rohtak pagri, a prize was awarded. It would seem that as far as the Punjab is concern¬ 
ed the manufacture of the finer muslins is carried on only in Delhi, and the adjacent districts, 
and in the Doabah or country about Htishyarpur. The manufacture in the latter place is 
very old.* A very fine piece of Dona ( or muslin with stripes of a thicker texture at 
regular intervals ) was exhibited from the Government Toshakliauah: but it appeared that 
this was a Dhaka fabric. A. coarse kind of Dona is made in the Doabah. 

Coarse muslin of narrow width, called Dhotar , was exhibited from Lahore: its manu¬ 
facture is largely carried on throughout the Punjab. It is com¬ 
monly used for coats, clopattahs, &c.: when shot with coloured 
lines it is called Bilara , and is used for women’s clothes. 

A still coarser fabric of the same make is gazi. It is much used by the poor for cloth¬ 
ing : and by the richer classes for lining coats So c.j also as the 
middle ply in tent cloth. The several kinds of gazi are distin¬ 
guished by various names ; as haz&ri, athsi, clnsi, pains!, chausf, &c. These have reference to 
the number of threads in the than or warp, thus painsi has 500 threads, chausi 400, <%c. It 
is commonly made all over the Punjab. Specimens were exhibited from .Sum. Rawalpindi 
and other 
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Very coarse gazi is called gat ha. It is much used as tent-cloth; its manufacture is 
not confined to any particular district. Gan or garha, dyed red, 
® (t,ha ' m if. narrow, is called sdM: if broad, ykdrwd : saiu with embroidered 

edge. and used ter a wornan’s shawl, is called chob, 

The Idngi, perhaps the commonest find most universal article of clothing with the natives, 
was exhibited in great variety. It is usually made of line stuff: 
but stout war nr ones are common. The * lungi ’ is Glopat* or 
< tmpat/ according as it has to be cut and joined in two or three parts, before it is worn. It is 
usually less than two feet in breadth, and theends are adorned with a border and fringe (ho shy a) 
often wrought in gold or silver thread. The kinds, of fungi are very numerous, often taking 
their names from the place where they are man ufactwred. Thus, there is the Mdnjha lungi, the 
pattern of whi^i is a check in light and' dark blue : or a plain dark blue like the “ Battala 
lungianother kind is checked red: these are worn by Hindus only: blue being the dis¬ 
tinctive colour of the Mussulman lungi, Ludhiana manufactures blue check lungis in im¬ 
mense quantities, and of late large consignments of them have been annually sent to Peshawar. 

Lungis are also much manufactured in the Peahaw&r and Deraj at divisions, always either 
a dark blue plain or blue cheek, being blue upon black or blue on white; in these districts 
the lungi is worn as a turban, as indeed it generally is by the PatMn and Waziri tribes. 


The Peshawar lungis are 
at either end. 

generally of fine texture, 

and have silk or gold thread borders 

’ V " . ' . . _ .. . ■ r.’ i o 

* The old Doabah muslins web 

6 o £ two kinds.—*: 

Hr is (if, and Adras, 










The most handsome langi that came muter the notice of the Jury was a Peshawar 
fabric, exhibited by Kazi■N.mrullali Jan (No. 7650). It was upwards of 2 feet broad, and 
nearly 6 yards long, the ends consisting of a border in which stripes of black silk alternated 
with torquoise blue, between which again was a very rich broad stripe of gold twilled thread 
(kalabatuu), of about 2 feet in depth. The colour of the scarf itself was a very light blue 
checked with a darker shade. The texture was remarkably fine. The value of this one scarf 
was Rs. 190. shewing what value can be given to fabrics of this class; it was made 
expressly for the Exhibition, and was considered at Pushawar as a master-piece. To this 
handsome specimen the Jury awarded a prize of two shares. 

The Jury also took particular notice of the liingi. from Hazara (No. 7383) of stouter 
texture and a uniform dark blue colour, also adorned with a gold embroidered ‘ Mshva.’ 

The word ‘khes 1 iududes a great variety of fabrics; and is tie; name given to a kind 
Khes of shawl or upper garment worn by all classes in the Punjab ; in 

eqdal favor with the Sikh Sirdar, and the Mussulman Jat. “Khes 
••'.patpabti” is the name applied to the white and red checks of the Maty ah. “ Khes tukridar ” 
to the white and blue checks of Pakpattan. For the finer white cloths (used as ‘khes’) 
the Do&bah has long been famous, especially the towns of Bakun and Kangra, 

Cloth used for * khes 7 is usually woven so as to shew lines running diagonally, hence this 
particular mode of -weaving is called khesbdf . Khes of all kinds wore exhibited. To a the# 
from Kangra (5815), ( white 4 bulbul chashm 7 pattern ) a prize wad awarded: also to a 
specimen ( No. 0077) from Pak Pattan in the Giigaira district. 

Among the most excellent of tho native fabrics exhibited were the specimens of the 
nu : (i <jMti of Rahun and tho Doabab generally. This is a fine white 

cloth, of strong texture and highly glazed, not unlike English 
diaper. It is used for sheets, pyjama, angarkahs, and is in great repute. They are 
several varieties of it. If very fine and plain, it is called bdftah : wrought In rhomboidal 
check, it is Indbul chashm : with diagonal lines it is khesbdf \ if very coarse it degenerates into 
khaddar. The Jury awarded two prizes for gh&ti: one to Jhmd and one to Patyala. 

DotaUy is a shebt usually used for a bed cover. It is generally of fine white cloth: 

resembling coarse gkhtL If it has to be folded four times before 
being used, it is called cliaulahL A beautiful chautahi with gold 
embroidered edging was exhibited by the Raja of Nabha ( 7396 I)). To this the Jury 
awarded a prize. 

Another excellent fabric of purely native manufacture is Shiii: a fine colored cloth, and 
^ , , striped in the direction of the warp with silk or cotton lines of 

a different colour. Battala and Sealkot are famous for its manu- 
facture, and export it to other parts of the Punjab j to a specimen from the former place 
a prize was awa rdecL 

It is how chiefly used as a material for Women's pyjama: Mussulman women of the 
lower class usually wearing a black ( susi y shot with red lines. 11: the stripe has two lines in 
it, the fabric is called dokanni, if three t'inkanni f and so on. Susi was formerly usedby men 
also for the tight fitting trowsers of the Punjab, but since English goods have been largely 
imported, it lias gone out of fashion, and except at Multan, no men but those too old to 
change with the mode of tho day wear 4 suai.’ 


* Doiafai ’ ‘ ChauUdii.* 




Durri cloth (Lildidna.) 


There are several varieties of cotton cloth, which although' unknown before the English 
rule was extended to the province, have since become widely manufactured, and as it were 
naturalized. Such are the Ludiana durris , a stout closely woven 
fabric like a * twill/ much used by Europeans for clothing ; dostiti, 
timiiiiy ckaxmitiy coarse cloths of great strength, used principally for tout cloths and dusters, 
and ‘ gambroons ' or 1 dab bis/ fancy clothes woven in checks, lines, <fce. in various colours 
and patterns. All these arc chiefly manufactured in our jails : but excellent 1 dosutis ’ and 
‘ gambroons ’ were exhibited by private manufacturers iu Ludiana. 

A piece of drill, and blue striped ticking after European patterns wore exhibited by 
CM, manicured after Allah Dya of Basaya, Hushydrpiir, and were deemed worthy by 
European pal lams. the Jury of the award of a medal and 3 shares of the .Prize Fund;—* 

such manufactures being in the opinion of the Jury deserving ol encouragement. 

It is needless here to enter into detail regarding the various Jail manufactures on Eng¬ 
lish models. Their general appearances and u.;es are known to all. Suffice it to say, that 
the Jails of (Mjrat, Lahore, Rawalpindi, Jihlaiu, Dera Ismail Khan, Firozpur, Ludiana, 
Mulfcfm, Birsa, Gujrawalah* Arabia, and the Lahore Thuggee School of Industry, are all 
represented iu the Prize List; the excellence of the table cloths, napkins, towelling, dusters, 
and a large durri contributed by the Gujr&t Jail being very conspicuous. 

Before the English occupation of the country, thick durri carpets were not largely 
manufactured iu the province ( of old, Ambdla and Bareilly appear to have been particularly 
famous for them). Now they are produced in every Jail, and here and there by private 
manufacturers. Very beautiful specimens of plain durri and Kidderminster carpet wore 
exhibited, the latter is called Jabbalptiri durri as having been made at the Jabbalpfu* 
School; they are of narrow-breadth like a stair carpet, and their texture is waved or 
slightly qtiillod on the surface : the coloured longitudinal stripes are produced by introduc¬ 
ing coloured threads into the warp, not like other durris in which the warp is white and 
the colour only is the wool* 

The colours of a very large and fine durri. from Gujrut Jail, noted above/were much 
admired, consisting of a well arranged alteration of white, gvey, turquoise-blue and black* 

A variety of durri, a large cotton carpet with a ‘ chan par’ board woven in the centre, and 
used for playing that game, is called Shahnashm : one specimen of this was exhibited. 

The above noted varieties of cotton fabrics include almost all those represented in the 
Exhibition which come directly withi n the scope of the Jury. But a prize was also awarded 
for-a handsome ‘ so mi/ or quilted bed-cover, embroidered in a 
shawl pattern, the contribution of the Maharaja of Kashmir 
(exhibited in the cotton court), and the Jury especially noticed some printed cloths of lair 
design and colour. 

Printed cloths, if the pattern be continuous are called chail : if composed of separate 
designs, flowers, &c., they are called chit. Dyed cloths with spots of a different colour are called 
bhdndu They are principally used for women’s clothing, for floor cloths and for bed covers ; 
and some large print floor cloths of this kind were exhibited from Kasur and Multan, and 
Kapur thala, and also a. number of lihaf or “ plang posh/’ bed covers. As the excellence of 




* GujvanwalaK obtained prizes for dusters and doadti, It is presumed they are from the Jail, although 
not so marked in the list. 
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not be awarded deserve especial notice, viz., that sent by the Government of Bombay, and 
that from the Central Prison, Agra. These did not come into competition with the Punjab 
contributions, but the Jury feel it their duty here to record their appreciation oi the great 
excellence of the collections as wholes, and the high merits of many of the individual 
specimens, and beg to recommend to the General Committee, in the event of medals being 
available, that one bo awarded to Dr. Bird wood, Curator of the Bombay Government 
Museum, through whose agency the Bombay articles were forwarded, and one to the 
Superintendent of the Central Prison, Agra. 

Tire following is a list of the prizes awarded by the Jury, 

Award of Special Prizes. 

I. 1. G'ijr&t Jail for excellent quality of its table and ) Mr. Scarlett's special 

'houselinen, j prize, Bs. 25. 

f Municipal Commi t tee 

„ j Delhi, special prize 

2. Muslin pagrisfrom Delhi (No. 7430-1) andPhotak,^ Ks. 25. IPs. J o to 

1 ‘ | Delhi and Rs. 10 to 

^ Bohtak. 

N. P. Bor special prizes offered for fire-proof durree or tarpaulin, no competition. 
Award of Shares of General Prize Fund. 

II. To Giijrdt Jail for the excellent quality of its toivell-^ a silver medal and 5 

ings 9 table-cloths, table-napkin*; dimity, and jean V shares of fuJU ^ 
and drill, ) 

JSTos. 5995, 5990, 5984, 5992, and 5993,. These articles also gained the 
special prize, see No. 1. 

HI To Alla Dya, Hushi&rpur, for the excellence of his ) A silver medal and 3 
duck or drill and tioken (Nos. 5818, 5819), j shares; of general fund. 

Towelling. IV. (1.) Tide No. I. 

(2.) For a piece of superior towelling from Dera ) j 
Ismail Khan, (6163), J 

For Turkish towelling from Ftrozpur Jail, (5945), 

For close textured thick dusters, Lahore (5596), 

Ditto ditto Gojr5n walla (5933), 

For fine textured chautaU, (No. 7396) from Nfibha, 

For very fine ghdti, 1 Patyala, 2 Jhind (7394), 

(1.) For broad, tine textured, ornamented lungi ) 9 , 

(No. 7659) Peshawar, Nazi Nazirullah Jan, J 

(2A For lungi (No. 6178) by Local Committee of ) x ^ iaro> 
hawar, i 

For line textured lungi, Jalandhar, ] i 

(No. 6l District List.) j 1 l iU ' 

(4.) For Amritsar lungi (No. 5823), 1 share. 

(5.) „ Haz&ra, embroidered (7333), 1 share. 

(6.) „ brown „ (supposed to be Sirsa), 1 share. 


V. 

Dusters. V I. 

Ghautahi. VIL. 
Ghdli. VIII 
JAnyL IX. 


Peshawar, 
(3.) 


2 shares.. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

2 shares. 

2 shares, certificate. 
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Class V. 


l)iirvi. 

Dosiiti. 

Jean. 

Gar ha „ 

Malm at *> 
Moh r, j 

Tickin. 
Print id | 
Cloth, j 

8omi* 


X. Batalah Local Committee, Gurdaspur (5858), 

XI. (1.) For Mies red border (6077) P&k Fat tan, 

( 2 .) „ white (5815) Kangra, 

XII Jiiidi&na (5792) Sujiermtcndent of Jail, 

XIII. Gujrdnwalla (5934) do., 

XIV. (i.) Gujrfifc (vide No. 1 ), 

(2.) Lahore Jail (5897), 

X Y. Lahore* J ail (5898), 

XVI. Thakur Lass, Lahore, 

XVII, (Vide No. 2 ). 

X VIII. For excellence of dye and pattern. 

‘ i; Hukmi of Kahun, 


XIX. 


2. Gugaira (0104), 

Embroidered from Kashmir (6195), 


1 share. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

2 shares. 

1 share. 

■ 2 shares. 

1 share. 
Certificate. 


1 share. 
1 share. 
1 share. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

2 shares. 

2 shares. 

2 shares. 
1 share. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

1 share. 



Chiht" 1 ' XX. For striped shooting, mixture of cotton and wool, I 
(0193-4), His Highness the Maharajah of Kashmir, J 

To MahammadBakhsh of Ludhiana for Gambroon (5 / 72) 

Superintendent Rawal Pindi Jail for ditto (6453), 

Ditto ditto check cloth for horse \ 

clothing, (5952), i 

MuHin Jail for Gambroons, 

Kallah of Ludhiana for ditto, 

Sirsa district, check cloth, 

P&k Pattan in Gugaira, do. for coverlets, 

Local Exhibition Committee Arnbala, for embroidered ) 
red cloth (No. 5747), ) 

Ditto ditto Gdgaiiu for ditto ditto (6083), 

Carpels. XXI. Superintendent Jail, Sirsa, for thick white carpet- 7 x s kare. 

1 mg (5746), > 

Giiirdt Jail for elegant durri in white, grey, black and 1 3 s j iareg( 
blue, of good design and excellent work, j 

Ditto ditto for another durreo, 2 shares. 

Jiklatti Jail, for a durri, 2 shares. 

Ditto for Kidderminster carpeting, 1 share. 

AmbSU Jail, ditto ditto, 1 share. 

Lahore Central Jail, ditto ditto, 8 Jae ' 

Multdn Jail, for rich cotton rug, ^ shares. 

Rawal Pindi Jail, for duvree, _ Certificate of monk. 

* •) XXII His Highness Maharajah of Paly ala, for line - ) Certificate of merit. 

" ' ’ cotton twine, ) 
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Class K 


His Highness Maharajah of Patyala, for “ Newar,” 
Lahore Thuggee School of Industry for ditto, 
Lahore'Central Jail, cotton ropes of sorts, 



1 share. 
i share, 
i share. 


Multan for large tent and embroidered kanats. 


3 shares 

and a silver medal. 


W. COLDSTREAM, 

Reporter* 


For convenience of reference I have added, at the end of each of the classes devoted to 
fabrics in cotton, silk and wool, a list of the fabrics commonly met with, i take 
the opportunity also of reminding the reader that special information about the 
looms and machinery for weaving will be found in the sequel under Section 0. 
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LIST 05' COTTON FABRICS MET WITH II THE PUNJAB. 
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I, EUROPEAN IMPORTED GOODS, 
f Lath ft, long clotli. 

‘ KhasS or Nainsuk, ( a soft white cloth, Nainsook/ used for all white garments worn 
by the more respectable classes of servants. Moonsliees. Clerks, <fcc. 

Malmal, (muslin). 

Sitan, ( corruption of 4 sheeting/ ) 

Jin or Zin, (jean, the word being corrupted. ) 

Dabal Jin, ( double jean, thick white jean. ) 

Makkan Jin, ( ‘Duck/ lias a sort of nap on the surface. ) 

Kamrak, ( corruption of ‘cambric/) 

Paum, ( a coarse long cloth or calico in one quarter the length of 4 lathi/ ) 

Sd,Itin, not now in use—a fabric resembling very fine long cloth, 

Khes-baft, called also tul (twill ) is ribbed diagonally, 

Gumti, diaper, either of linen or imitated in cotton. 

Mezposh, table linen. 

Kuin&l, handkerchiefs. 

Ohika.n, any white figured or embroidered muslin ( also applied to edging, 

‘ insertion work’ &c,, &c, ) 

Jftli, plain net. 

Nnuiu, a sprigged or figured net or muslin ; all white. 

1 Send, the same but having the worked sprig or pattern in colorod thread on the 
white ground. 

Alwan, ( Turkey red cloth in several qualities. ) 

Khasfi rangm, ( same as JKluisa but colored and glazed; glazed calico. ) 

Malmal rangm, ( colored muslin. ) 

Dr6s, ( I expect this is our word ‘ dross piece’; it is applied to all figured muslins, 
trsed among Europeans only for female garments, but among natives largely used 
for chogahs and light outer coats for summer wear. ) 

Chit, ( chintz or calico print )„ The varieties are— 

Cb.it, Gulanar, red print; colored flowers on a red ground. 

Do. Do. nakli (imitation of European red print.) 

Do. Safed, ( white ground and printed pattern on it. ) 

Buudri (spotted), 

Marpech (striped) with a sort of corkscrew pattern or *• serpent fold/ 1 
Hahdar, with a wavy line. 

Kalamkftr, lined with fine stripes, 

Butklir ( sprigged with flowers ). 

Nakldraiii, ( lit , ‘ imitation Persian’ has an arabesque or shawl pattern. ) 
Kham rang, ( inferior print, the colors not being fast, ) 

L Do. Shikarg&h, ( has figures of animal, &c., on it ). " 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 


II. FABRICS OP INDIAN MANUFACTURE. 


/ From DMM. 

\ Malmal, ( muslin. ) 

I Dastar, ( muslin turbans. ) 

(, Rumal, ( kerchiefs. )■ 


















COLOURED GOODS .—Continued 



''Susf panjkanni. 


Do! saiai khattf, a stfsf with five lines ; the field and the stripes being equal thick¬ 
ness. , 

Do. silfiyarrf, a Mst partly of silk and partly of cotton, so as to be lawtul tor 
Moharaadans to wear. 

Salfiri, a thin cloth with double strip© used as a scarf or as a “ tanjand by boys, 
Lungf, (all the varieties are not here given, many have been named in the foregoing 
descriptive lists). 

Do, Fakirana, a scarf with white ground and a large check pattern on it m red, 
black or hi ite, 

ShamlA, ( a scarf for winding into a loose turban, three yards long. ) 

Lfingl Oharkhina (cheek). 

Do! Safed kinaradar (white with coloured border). 

Taliband or Lung, (waistcloth) . 

Liingl Pesliawri sad a, ( plain check lungi. ) 

Do. Annrdna. The Peshawar lungi with gold border, &c. 

Printed or Stamped 

Samba Chit, ( print made at Sambf in Jummoo, generally flowered on a green 
ground. ) 

Chit Multan! ( Multan prints. ) 

Bugcha ( a square piece of print used for packing up bundles, $c. 

- A bra, ( a printed piece ) an upper bed cover. 

Tolai, ( a printed piece for an under sheet. ) 

Jajara, (printed floor cloth). 

Miscellaneous. 

Sali'i, (red dyed cloth. ) 

Band, ( a doth with a pattern made by tying up tight, little knots in the doth, so 
that when the whole is dyed, the parts remain uncolored. 

Choguhi, the same, only the uncolored spots are again dyed a different color from 
the ground. 

Bfumti~a woman 9 a veil, — coarse, dyed with madder with a pattern made the same 
way an 4 Baud." 

Dotiya—the same ; met with in Kabul, Peskawur, <fcc. 

Makiii— a red veil, stamped with a black pattern like ; flies 9 (MakhU 
Clvasku, stamped pattern on a red ground (Kussumbha red.) 

Jalandhar! ckunnki, a sort of fabric stamped ; is fine cloth and dyed with 
J Kussumbha/ 

Klnirwa, fcoarse red cloth or printed in black. 

Pkulkari, a coarse red cloth worn as a veil by peasant women, it is lightly embroid¬ 
ered in green and yellow silk, and costs from 3 to 12 annas. 

' BiW, a similar veil, but heavily embroidered and costing 4 or 5 rupees. 

Chop, a similar veil embroidered at the edges only. 

Sirgfi, a kind of “ chop.” 

Build, a spotted sheet worn by women. 

IJDopafeta, a scarf of cotton, ( two breadths sown together. ) 

III, FABRICS FROM THE ADJACENT PROVINCES. 

From Kashmir. 

Kadak or b&fta, cheap and very coarse cloth. 

Chunm, ( from Bombay ) a kind of spotted cloth, 

From Turidstan , esc. 

Samsun, cotton cloth 8 yards long, and 10 girahs broad, 

Pokh. ditto 4 yards long, and 10 girahs broad. 









This class is subdivided into three “ Divisions,” on account of the exceedingly d^oiso 
nature of the trade and manufacture under each division,. 

The first division comprises such fabrics as are made of sheep’s wool. They are few* in 
number, though useful and traded in to a considerable extent. As in the plains, the season 
when warm garments arc. requisite is limited, it is natural that this class of manufacture 
should not have received anything like the attention it has in the more rigorous climates 
of northern Europe. 

In the plains no great care is taken of wool, and all that is woven from it is blanketing, 
generally coarse and hard: a finer kind of woolen wrapper called “lolii,” .and occasionally a 
coarse cloth or “pattu.” Nothing like the fine broad cloths and tweeds, the soft wool shawls, 
the lambs’ wool clothing, and countless other woolen fabrics of England, are known here. 

One ( lass of woolen fabrics however deserves to be added to the list; but this is print*., 
cipally carried on in the jails and is the result of European supervision. I allude to the 
manufacture of pile or “Turkey” carpets. These carpets are'produced, in a great degree of 
excellence, and some of them have been sent to Europe, where they have fetched high prices. 

To the-statement that woolen manufactures receive hut little attention in the Punjab 
one general exception must be made in favor of the Hill districts. In these the climate is 
most rigorous, and the dress of the people consists almost wholly of wool, both sheep’s and 
goat’fr, hence- from the districts of Kangra and Simla, including as they do Spiti, Lahaiil and 
Saha war, the collection contains many specimens of stout and well' fulled woolen loths 
and blankets. The Kashmir territories also exemplify this class to a considerable extent, 

The second division contains a very different class of articles: the fabrics in this 
division are wholly woven of the wool of the Thibetan shawl goat, known as ‘‘pashmi'iia.’* 
In it will be found the celebrated shawls of Kashmir, all of which are woven with the finest 
varieties of this wool. In it also will be found the shawls woven by the Kashmiri colonies, 
who have settled at Nurpur, Amritsur, Gujrat, JeUlpur, and other places, who can only 
get the second best wool from the districts of Ohangthaii and Boclok (since the Maharajah 
of Kashmir holds the strictest monopoly of all the finest class of wool that comes from the 
frontier districts of Turfau and Kucher ) and who strive in vain to equal the bright tints 
and delicate weaving of the genuine Kashmir Shawl. 

In this division will be found all the series of plain pashraina piece goods, such as 
Puttu or cloth, Malida, and Alwan, which also furnishes the ground work of the beautiful 
silk embroidered articles of dress, which are produced so plentifully in Kashmir, Amritsar, 
and Ludhiana. In this division have further been included the well known Bampore 
Chaddur, which from the soft fine texture resemble the real pashmina, though in reality 
they are made of Bampore wool. Many fabrics made of this wool and of the Kirmani wool 
are called at Ludhiana and elsewhere “ naldi-pashmma ” imitation pashm. 

The third and last division of the class contains all the fabrics made of goat’* hair, 
and cameTs hair,—the coarse ropes so much in use about the Deraj at,—the huge bags in which 
merchandise is loaded on to camels,'—the ‘ lchoorjas ’ or sacks in which the farmers carry 
their grain to market,—the coarse cloths or mats which they spread out to winnow and 
clean their grain on,—and, lastly, the camel hair chogas, and the “bark” or camel hair 
cloth, imported from Kabul and Turkistan. .^4 
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Taking these divisions in this order we have. 

DIVISION I 

Fabrics made op Sheep's Wool. 

SUB-CLASS V- -CARPETS. 

Carpets are called “Kalin” and ‘ KaKeha.” The method of manufacturing the “Kalfn£ 
or pile carpet Is characterized by that simplicity which is observable in all native loom work. 
The foundation for the carpet is a warp of the requisite number of strong cotton threads 
according to the breadth of the carpet. The war]) is however not placed flat on the ground, 
hut is worked erect, being attached at either end to two rollers, which are supported between 
the extremities of two upright posts, the lower roller is below the surface of the ground in v 
pit or trench dug out for the purpose, the threads of the warp are passed over this, and reaoli 
do the upper roller, which is about 5 feet above it, all the superfluous web is wound round 
the upper roller, and as the carpet gets done, the finished work is wound on to the lower roller, 
and more web is unwound from the upper one. The workmen sit in front of the warp on the 
ground with their feet in the tench or pit above alluded to, The process of weaving consists 
in. dexterously twisting short lengths of coloured wool into each of the threads of the warp 
in a straight tine, so that the two ends of the wool stick out in front. When a whole line is 
completed the (colours chosen being of course regulated by the pattern ) the prouting ends 
of wool are clipped to a uniform length, and a single thread of wool is rim across the breadth of 
the carpet, between the threads of the warp, just as in ordinary weaving, and the threads of the 
wa rp ore crossed as usual: then another row of ends of wool is put in the same manner, an¬ 
other line of wool passed between the thread s of the warp to keep the woollen tags in tfcoir 
places, and so on. The lines of work are compacted together by striding thorn with a blunt 
fork or “kangi M in the manner described in the manufacture of “durrees.” Line after lino 
is thus completed, the workmen putting in the proper colours, either by their own know • 
ledge if they are very skilful, or at the word of command of one who ‘roads out’ the pattern. 
When the whole is completed, the surface is clipped or sheared all over, to reduce the pile 
to a uniform length and smoothness, and the carpet is complete. 

Cotton rugs are sometimes made in this way, especially it Multan, A little bunch of 
cotton thread being substituted for the pieces of wool, in the process. Perhaps the best 
carpets of any are made at the Lahore Central Jail. The prisoners here recently succeeded 
in producing pictures of birds, dogs, &c. in the carpet work, almost liko the beaut if u.. 
pictures that are so often seen on Brussels and pile rugs in England, 

The following scries are from Lahore 
Central Jail :— 

207. —[0409]. Large carpet in the pat¬ 
tern called “ KandabSrl,” which consists of 
large squares placed diagonally and woven in 
consecutive shades of colour,—it has a very 
rich and pleasing effect, value Rs. 313-5-4. 

208. —[6410], A carpet in the “new 


The exhibited specimens of carpeting are 
as follows;— 

203,—[{>259-60]. 2 carpets, Delhie Jail. 
204*—[5262]. Woolen carpet from 
Hansi -Hissar. 

205.—[6263]. Carpet from the Hissar 
Jail. 

206—[6350], Bugs from Hurpur, worth 


sliawl ” pattern. This was the pattern sent 




to the International Exhibition of 18G2, 
where it gained a prize. 

209. —[6411]. Carpet bag, the pattern 
being pictures of dogs, hawks, &o. 

210. —[6413]. A rug, “ shawl ” pattern. 

211 . —[6414]. Two small carriage rugs. 

212. —f6415], Seven samples of var ious 
patterns in Turkey carpeting : some of them 
are European, others native patterns; among 
the samples are also designs of birds, dogs, 
$Q? y in carpet work, also a new style of 
carpeting in black and white wool. 

213. —[5809]. Largo carpet, Brussels 
flower pattern, value Ko. 216, Jalandhar 
Jail. 

214. —[5810-11]. Are rugs in Persian 
and English pattern by the same jail. 

215. —[6132]. Woolen r ugs made by the 
prisoner;,hi the Female Penitentiary Lahore. 

216. —[6416]. Turkey carpet, in soft 
wool from Yarkand. Exhibited fey T. D. 
Forsyth, Esr., c. b. 

217. —[6418]. A carpet from Kkuttan 
imported vift Yarkand, exhibited by Piwim 
,MU5IPH00L. 

218. —[6432]. Woolen f * durrees ** from 
BabYtwalpiir, ( Lahore Central Museum ). 

Those carpets arc made precisely like tho cotton 
i durroc,* but are of stout woolen thread. There is 
a very cleverly wrought border and fringe to each 
carpet. 

219 .—[6452]. A woolen " durree ” by 
the Rawalpindi Jail, 


220. -—[6454, 5,6,7, 8]. five carpets by 

the Rawalpindi Jail. 

221. —[6463, 4]. Two hearth-rugs, of 
various patterns, by the Gujrat Jail. 

22 2.—[G465-G]. Small rugs for carriage 
use, by the Gujr&t Jail. 

These are accompanied by a sample of the woolen 
thread used, in the manufacture (No. 6 471) and of the 
raw wool before it is spun into thread (6472), The 
District Jails of Jihlain and Multan also sent 
carpets and rugs. The Multan carpets are of great 
excellence and regularity of make. 

The following District Jails also exhibit 
carpets and rugs :— 

223.—[6506-7 and 6509]. Carpets from, 
Barkhan, exhibited by Jamal Khan,—D ora 
Gkazi IOian. 

No. 6506 itf called < Lunga/ value Rtf. 24 

,, 0507 a rng, “ GaHoha, ,> valuing Ea. 12, 

„ 6500 is called Gann, valuing Rs. 15. 

224—[6508]. Is a carpet from Bartf, 
sent by the Lund chief. 

225. —[6509-10]. Woolen durrees, lo¬ 
cally called “Phalasi,” value Ks. 4 each, 
from Barti and .Rajhan, sent by tho Lund 
chief and Imam Baklieh Khan. 

226. —[6523]. Rug from Marwai and 
(6226) carpet from Waziri Hills.—D eputy 
Commissioner of Bannu, 

227. —[6538]. Persian carpet, valueEs. 
60 , sent by Kazi Nask-ullah Jan of 
Peshawar, 








Class VI. 


SUB-CLASS B. 

WOOLEN FABRICS OTHER THAN CARPETS. 

As before remarked, the districts of the plains have not attained any great excellence 
■ii the manufacture of woolen articles, nor are there any variety in the manufactures. The 
collection however represents very well what the present state of the manufacture is. The 
jails will often be found in this, as in the last class, to take the lead in excellqjnce* 

It is certainly a remarkable fact, that in the plains during the cold weather nal- es do not 
like woolen goods, it is only the poorer classes who resort to the kambal or blanket. Every one 
who can afford it, much prefers wearing several thicknesses of cotton cloth, and coats padded 
with cotton wefol are universally worn. Of course, pashrmna shawls and lino woolen “ lobis” 
are much used for wrappers, but for all kinds of made up articles of clothing, cotton <£o., and 
padded cloths are preferred. The same is observable in the bedding: natives seldom if ever use 
blankets, but prefer the “ razai,” or quilt padded with cotton wool. This preference for cotton 
is quite remarkable; perhaps it may be due to seine extent to the extreme liability of woolen 
goods to destruction in the rainy season from the attacks of moths and insects: the most vigi¬ 
lant care will scarcely preserve cloth goods from being pierced with holes, while an article of 
cloth left to itself in a box, and not exposed to the s un, will be totally destroyed before the win¬ 
ter comes round. These facts should not be overlooked is estimating the causes of the low state 
of woolen, manufactures in the plains, but these remarks apply to the districts of the plains only. 

The places most noted for woolen manufacture are Sirsa and Roll talc, and also Leia for 
blankets. A i. these places thick and well felted blankets are made. In general native 
blankets are hard and coarse, the woolen thread is too tightly twisted ; and also the manu¬ 
facturers take no pains when the blanket is made to cause the wool to felt, that is to make 
the fibres combine together (which they do by virtue of microscopic serratureE on the joints 
of-the fibres). In Scotland the blankets are felted and softened by a sufficiently disagreeable 
process, which consists in working and rubbing them with putrid urine. In this country 
the method adopted is to spread the blanket on a previously smoothed and prepared piece 
of ground, and then to moisten them with soap and water and “ nta ” (the soapnut ) : 
when the mixture is poured on, men tread on and work about the fabric with their feet. 
This has the desired effect, but unless very carefully done, is apt to make holes in the blanket. 

Ludhiana may also bo mentioned as the seat of a considerable wool manufacture, apart 
from its well known trade in the plain shawls known to Europeans as (i Bam pur Okaddars.” 
From information recently received from the district, I find that the annual import of sheep’s 
wool from It dm pur (Bishair) is 250 maunds, worth Its. 10,000 : this fine quality of wool 
is worked into u doshalas ” or chaddurs and passes as an imitation of pashmfna. The 
annual import of common country wool amounts to 500 maunds, worth also about 10,000 
rupees. Out of these imports goods to the value of 1,80,000 rupees are yearly manufactured, 
and also stockings, and “ pattu ” or cloth, to the yearly value of Rs. 20,000. There are about 
500 shops of wool manufacturers in the city, in which no less than 2,000 persons are employed. 

The large cities of Lahore and Amritsar also have considerable woolen manufactures 
besides their trade in paslmnna. Lahore has a special manufacture of Kabuli pashm or 
Kabul wool, which is woven into “ Lahori Chuddars.” 

It will be seen however on a mere glance at the lists, that the hill districts of Kangra 
arid Simla, and the Kashmir valley, produce the greatest variety of woolen fabrics. The 
rigorous climate of these more northern districts demands this class of fabric, and moreover 
the extreme scarcity of cotton prevents recourse being had to those kinds of clothing which 
are more in favor on the plains. 





.From the districts of Kangra and Simla we have not only blankets of various degrees 
of fineness, but series of stout woollen cloths, or flannels termed “ pa£tii, n and these i.u 
several varieties, The trade in wool and woollen articles is one of the most important among 
the hill people. || 

The woollen fabrics of Kashmir are remarkable for their variety, as well as for the 
closeness of texture. From these territories there are striped and checked woollen pieces, 
imitations of European plaids and checks, flannels and other fabrics, as well as several 
varieties of “ pattu 

It is now time to enumerate the samples exhibited under the class, giving the various 
kinds of articles, as they are most conveniently grouped together. 

BLANKET, “ KAMBHAL ” OR “ GALIM.” 

They are generally made either of the natural brownish black colour of the wool, or else 
in a check pattern, sometimes but rarely they are white. 

None of thorn are anything like the YVitaey blankets of English make ; but they make 
tolerable horse clothing, for which purpose the European community chiefly employ them, 
while the poorer classes of natives wear them as wrappers. 


The specimens were :— 

228. -- [6261]. Blankets from Delhi Jail, 
value R», 1 - 8 , 

229. -—[ 6261 ]. Black, white and cheek 
blankets from Bohtak. 

Two check blankets of superior quality Ba, 7 each. 

Four others at its. fi each. 

White blanket at Its. 5. 

Check blanket at its. 4>. 

The checks are large, in black and white, black 
awul red, and black and orange color. 

230. —[6278]. Check blanketing at 4 
tiixmas per yard from Sirsa Jail. 

23.1. — [6421]. Blanket, Lahore city, by 
rHAKUK Das, ( coarse, worth Bs. 2 ]. 

2 3 2,—[6422]. Another, inferior, worth 1 
rupee, by Jawinda Mal, 

233. —[ 6244]. Striped blanket, by the 
same. 

234. "~ [6425]. Blanket from Kasur, 
black and white. 

235. —[6426 & 27]. Check blankets with 
crimson border, worth Es. 6 , 7 and 8 each. 

236. —[6442]. Lahore coarse blankets 
for use in the Female Penitentiary, made by 
the prisoners. 

237. —[6450]* Ferozpfir Jail, horse blan¬ 
ket with rollers and surcingle. 


288.—[6374]. Blanket by Badha of 
Haryauah, Huskyarpur, worth Bs. 1-14. 

239. — [6460], Do. from Bawiilpindi 
Jail, worth Bs. 5, other specimens were sent 
from the Guj ran walla and Gujrat Jails. 

240 . —[’6474-47]. Jildapi Jail: horse 
cloth and blanket, also white blanket at 9 as. a 
yard, c heck blanket at 12 as. and black ditto 
at 9 as. a yard. 

241. —[64821. Blau ke t, worth Es. 3 , by 
IIarbans Singh of Nurpur ( Sbahpdr dis¬ 
trict). 

24 % — [6595 <fc 96] . Pattyala, black and 
white blankets. 

loi. 

The finer woven woollen wrapper or cover¬ 
ing, was oxh ibited in the following varieties 

243. —[6274, 75& 76j. Lois by Zaum 
Chunb and Fattih Chund of Sirsa. 

244. —[6429]. Lois, worth Bs. 3-8 each, 
by Bahhvt. Btjksh of Lahore. 

245. —[6500]. Loi, worth Bs. 2-4, from 
Kamalia, Gugaira. 

246. —[6531]. “Loi Kashgari,” value 
Es. 5, imported from Kashgar, Peshawab 
CoMMITTJSE. 











Glass 

VI. 




<81 

[6-532; 

|. “ Loi Peshawar!, 5 ’ 

value 

257 

.“[0308] 

, Blue check, at Es, 1-8. 


Kg. 7. 

248. —[6540]. « Black loi,” of Kdglian, 

Hazara, worth Es. 4. 

249. —[6541]. “White do.,” of Pakli, 
•worth Es. 3-8. 

Miscellaneous Woollen Manufactures. 

These present a variety of work, including 
goods machine made (for the first time) 
at Sealkote, including also the woollen knitted 
work of various schools and orphanages, and 
other miscellaneous woollen manufactures of 
the plains. 

v The various fabrics of the hills and the 
Kashmir valley present so distinct a charac¬ 
ter, that it appeared proper to separate them 
a-ncl bring to an end first the list of goods 
made in the plains. 

250. —[6272] * Sample of woollen thread, 
Sum, by Fattxh Ohund. 

251. -—[6320 <fc 21]. Gloves by Ahsan 
Shah of Ludhiana. 

252-—[0310— ]. Knitted work in 

Berlin wool and worsted, by the pupils of the 
ATissiok Orphan School, Ludhiana, 

Neckties (various colors). 

Baby’s jackets. 

Gaiters, brown, snuff-colored, blue and 
white. 

Biding gloves. 

Baby’s socks, ( various colors). 

Baby ’b hoods, ( various colors ). 

Xiamp mat. 

253.---[6389—6396]. Knitted woolwork 
by the Amritsar Female Orphanage. 

254 .—[6804]. Red pattu at By. 2 per 
yard, by Kala. 

255-—[6805-]. Whiteckeek pattfgafiRa, 
1-12 per yard. 

258, — [6306]. Pattu with long stripes, 
at Rs. LI per yard. 


258. —[6309], Black check, at Rs 1-8. 

259. -—[ 642 8 ]. Sample of tweed or wool - 
leu cloth made at the Lahore Central Jail. 

260. —-[6430 <fc 31]. Knitted wool work 
by the prisoners of the Female Penitenti¬ 
ary Lahore, viz., 4 pairs colored wool Socks, 
2 pairs knitted wool cuiik 

28L—[6444]. Scarlet wool tassel, by 
Azimullah, Lahore. 

262.—[6453]. Gombroon, woollen, Ra¬ 
walpindi jail 

2 6 3.—[64 77]. Sample of vvoollen thread, 

Jihl&m jail. 

264. —[8481]. Is a sample of dyed 
thread (woollen ) t 

265. —‘[6483 and45]. Thick felt rugs, 
felt coat and felt saddle cloth, by Ahmao 
Din, of Bhera, Shahpur. 

This is a thick white felt made m the district and 
a few other places—is a very useful article, and 
shows that tha felting properties of wool are well 
understood. 

The following woollen articles are from 
Gugaira : — 

266. --[6492]. Pair of “EThosaor 
mufflers for cattla, from Hujra. 

This district being* great in the cattle stealing Jino, 
( vast herds of both buffaloes and oxen being fed in the 
* Bar ’ ■ tracts), the thieves employ woollen mufflers 
to put over the feet of tho cattle, -which prevents the 
impression of the hoofs in the ground, and thus foils 
the utmost shill of tho tracker or “ khoji.” 

267. — [6494]. INarnda, or felt for saddle 
cloth, from Syadwalk. 

268[6495]. < 1 or saddle pad 

used with native saddle, and made of felt. 

269[8496]. “ Indaw&jat,” a thick rug 

or coil of wool worn like a porter’s pack to 
assist carrying a burden on the head. 

270.—[6497]. “ Tang,” or saddle-girth. 









271. - [6501 &c.]. Colored woollen 

threads from H'ujra. 

272. —[0505], White woollen thread, 
made in the jail. 

273. —[6001}. .Red braid of English 
wool. Aqua Jail. 

274. — [ 6591 ]. Socles and gloves, exhibited 
bv His Highness the Maharajah of Patyila. 

275. —[6520]W oollen bag, Hera Ghazi 
Khan. 

276. —[6521]. Samples of woollen 

thread, Hera Ghazi Khan, 

MILL MA.ItrFAGTMB.ES IF WOOL. 

The fabrics manufactured in the hill states 
or imported from Kabul and Turk is tan, 
Ac. are now enumerated :— 

As the term u patty ” frequently Occurs 
in the following list, it will be proper to ex¬ 
plain that woollen cloth is usually -woven in 
pieces about \ a yard broad, and only a few 
ya rds long: such a piece is called a patti 'f 9 
when 4 or more of these pattis are joined 
together, making a large piece, perhaps 21 
or 3 yards broad and from 10 to 12 yards 
long, such a piece is called “ patt ii ” The 
u pattu ” is folded as often as may be con¬ 
venient and used as a wrapper. 

The following collection is from Simla: — 

277 . —[6339]. “ Kacldma,” a kind of 
blanket from Basahair, by the Rajah of 
Basahir. 

278. —[6340]. “ Dura,” a woollen cloth 

of a whitish color, Basahir. 

279. —[6647]. Blanket from Barmaur, 
by the Rajah of Ohambah. 

Pattu is largely imported from Changthan 
and Rodoldi, from Gbar or Garo, through 
Leh, and thence by Ratupfir, especially a 
kind of pattii called “ Thinna” or Balmor.* 

The next series is from Kangra, Kuxu 
and Spiti :— 

* See Mr. Davies’ report on the Track"of the North 

West Frontier, page CCNXXII, Appendix XXXY, 


280. —[6344]. Blanket from Kulu, value 
Rs 3. 

281. —[6345]. “ Pattu” woollen: cloth, 

piece of natural color of the wool from Kulu. 

282. —[6846]. Black path'/ from Kulu„ 

283. —[6348 & 49]. 2 samples of pattis, 
Kulu. 

284. —[6347]. PattiV frorp PalAch, (m 
the Kangra Local Committee.) 

285. —[6350 & 51]. " Horan” woollen 
cloth; from Kulu. 

Tlie wolloii cloths of Kulu t-ro all home-made, by 
the zemindars, who rear vast flocks of sheep. These* 
are raken over tho snowy ran go during the hot (Season 
to pasture in the mild regions of Spifci, Ladakh and 
Changthan. They are shorn; twice a year. Tlw 
cloth when made is sold by weight. 

The pattu is worn round tho shoulders, and is 
fastene l there by two pins Conning a kind of broody 
not unlike those worn by tho Highlanders of ■Scotr* 
land. 

286. -*[6352].— White patti, Kulu. 

2 87* —6353]. “ Pattu Dharidar(strip¬ 

ed wrapper), from Palach. 

288. —[6354]. White pattu, f vom 8ukait. 

289. -*-[6355]. “ Bated cMdar,” white 

wrapper or loi, from Kulu. 

The following are made iu the Dhabm- 
sala Jail:— 

290. —[6360]. Patti, « khud-rang,” L e. 
natural color of the wool, 1st sort, value I 
rupee for 2 yards. 

291. - [6361]. Ho. second sort, value 12 
anuas for 2 yards. 

292. —[6362.] White patfcf, 1st sort, 
value 14 annas for 2 yards; and 

293. —[6303]. Ho. 2nd sort, value 11 ak 
for 2 yards. 

294. —[6364]. “ Pattfi Gadiyan or Ga- 
din A,” value Rs. 6. 

295. — [6365], “ Pattu Garii or Garulk 

The following are from S«ti, exhibited 

by Philip Egerton Esqr. 

296-—[6369]. Yellow cloth called 
“ Nimbu Sarpii,” value Rs. 2-12 for the 
piece of 7 yards* 









297. —[6370]. Bed cloth, “Sarpu Marbu.” j 

298. —[6371]. Black cloth, “ SarpA 

299. —[6372]., Cloth of the natural color 
of the wool (khud-rang) “ Thiriue ,, ( m in 
original catalogue ) 

The following fabrics are imported and 
exhibited from the Peshawar District 

300. —[65S7]. “ Pattu saftdfrom 

Kabul. 

A largo quantity of wool is imported from Kabul. 
'J». Lahore there is a regular manufacture of chadors 
made ofKabul pashm,” a very soft wool of a 
brownish color, which is however not sheep’s wool, 
but of a goat, resembling the shawl wool. Kabul is 
. «Uso celebrated for its postins, or coats lined with 
* the skins of young lambs, which are reared in the 
province of Karakul to the south of Bukhara. 

SOI.—[6528]. “ Pattu. nabati,” value 

Us. 60 , from Kabul, by Kazi Amir Jan, 

302,.-[7640], « Choga pattu nakhtfdi, 

or cloak made of pattu (color of nakhud or 
gram), value Its. 30. 

303— [7647]. « Choga pattu, khud- 
rang,” cloak of natural colored woollen cloth, 
Peshawar, by the Municipal Committee, 
value Kb. 26. 

304— [7649]. ft Choga Kashgari,” by 
Kazi Nisr-ulIiAH Jan , imported from Kash¬ 
gar, asi its name indicates. 

305.—[7650]. “ Kosa Kaiulah Ari,” cloak 
of white felt of Kau&fih&r. 

300.—[6531]. Loi Kashgari wrapper, 
from Kashgar. 

Of otter Imported Woollen Fairies. 

307. —[6532]. Loi Pesbawuri, Bs. 7, of 
local manufacture. 

308. —[6539]. Pattu from KAghan, Ha- 
zfira, value Es. 6. 

The wool of Kaghau lias always been of excellent 
quality, recently attempts have been made to further 
improve it by tlio introduction of the ‘ Merino ’ breed 
of sheep, (see chapter on Wool in Vol. I), 

The following is the collection from Kash¬ 
mir, contributed by His Highness the Maha¬ 
rajah of Kashmir, 


309. —[65(55]. “ Salang” ( blue or lap 

wardi color). 

A very ooa-rse tough cloth made into coats worn 
by Pathans ; it is also much used by tho natives of 
the Thibet and provinces of Ladakh, Balkb, <&c. 

310. —[6566]. Another piece of a lilac 

color. ■ 

311. —[6570]. “ felt. 

Pelt is largely produced in Elchiof Khntan, whore 
they also make felt caps, which are used by Euro ¬ 
peans. Tho import is by Leh, Of other imported 
fabrics 'several aro mentioned as imported from Yar¬ 
kand, though they do not reach the Punjab : these are 
called “Shirn” and “Gam/* fabric of sheep and 
goat’s wool mixed together, another is called fj Khoja.’’ 
These articles derive their names from the places 
of manufacture, ( see Mr, Davies’ Deport, Appendix 
XXIV page CCXXIX.) 

31.2,--- [6573], “ Pattii, MiM-rang,” re¬ 
taining the brownish color of the natural 
hah*. 

313,—[0574]. Pattu eharkh&na,checked 
cloth, value Bs. 4-8. 

314—[6675]. White pattu, value Ks. 
6 - 4 . Ho. 6580 is another sample. 

315. *—[6576], KMkf, or grey pattu 
striped with a very fine stripe called a fC&Iam 
kar” from “ Kala|&$ a straight reed to which 
the stripe is likened, see ( No. 6597), Ho. 
6578 is another sample of this. 

316. —[6577]. Woollen cloth printed 
like a chintz, called “pattu chhet ” 

This fabric consists of the ordinary woollen patti 
but stamped or printed with a very smalt uniform 
pat torn. 

It is in general use for making the u firan * or 
long coat worn by Kashmiris, value Ks. 5-4. 

317. —[6579]. “ Pattu Abshfir.” Com¬ 

mon striped woollen cloth or flannel, 

Tho Btripe is in the fabric, like that of the “atSfif * 
in cotton, it is a straight plain lino, while tho “ Kalam 
kar ” stripe is much finer, and the stripe being diner- 
i-ently inwoven into the material is not a oontiuous 
line but appears like a hue waved line or succession 
of little marks, forming a stripe thus i— 



Kalam kdr. Abshfa*. 







DIVISION II. 

Pashmixa Goods. 

SUB-CLASS A—SUJAWLS. 

{boom woven.) 

Both sub-classes of this division are distinguished from the first and the third by the fact 
that they are manufactured from the ‘‘Pashm&ja’’ or wool of the shawl goal of Thibet, 

For a min ute account of the production of and trade in this wool I must refer the 
reader to the division which treats of wools, under “ Animal substances used in. manufac¬ 
tures/’ in volume X. 

It may however be advisable to recapitulate so far as to remind the reader, that the 
Thibetan shawl wool, varies in quality according to the districts it is produced in. There is 
also a difference between the wool from the domesticated goat and the wool from the animal, 
in its wild state : the latter is called “ Asli tus,” That, the best,, which comes fro m Turf&n, 
Kuch&r, TJkturf&n, Ak.su, XOnitan, Yarkand and Kashgar, is strictly monopolized by the 
Maharajah of Kashmir: it is imported from Yarkand via Lek. Indeed, the Maharajah has 
the monopoly of the wool of Ohangtk&n and' Rodokli in Thibet, It iaVxported from Garo 
and goes via Loh to Balti, Kishtwar and Kashmir : a portion of it. however is brought down 
by the traders of Bampiir Basahir, and also by the merchants of British L&haul through 
Ladakh, * and thus the Kashmiri shawl weaving colonies in the Punjab ( of whom more 
hereafter) are supplied, 

Paslnnina in its natural state, i. e. before dyeing, when clean, is white, but there is also 
a sort which is comparatively rare, and is of a grey color called “ Tus/’ or “Tusha.” This 
is highly esteemed as of exquisite softness. 

The Changthau pashmfna is of two sorts, * KlnileLak* and ‘Balchak/ being first and 
second qualities, thief Is ordinarily white in color. 

A good deal of confusion results from the miscellaneous use of the term “ Pashm ” as 
applied to shawl wool: it will be advisable on first starting to describe the different kinds 
of soft wool that arc in use. 

1. There is the genuine Thibet shawl wool of Kashmir, of its two kinds, white and tus, 

2. The very rare Ibex wool, which is also of " tus color.” The costly Ibex shawls of 
Thibet and China are made of this; this wool is never seen in the Punjab, probably rarely 
seen even in Kashmir. A small sample sent to the Exhibition was obtained from Zangskar. 

3. The Chang thani wool, of 2 or 3 qualities, being real shawl wool used by the shawl 
weavers of Amritsar and other places. 

4i. The Kirmani wool, a very soft white wool, which is imported fromKirm&n, a pro¬ 
vince of Persia: it is used to adulterate Pashmma at Amritsar and other places. 

5. *f Kabuli Pashm/* a very soft hair of a goat, not unlike the Thibet shawl wool 
only not so fine; it is principally in Lahore, where it is used for making the “ Labori ckadar” 
or soft, wool wrapper. 

# All the wool that comes from the Chinese proviac^ of Eastern Turkistau und the Pamer stetrora 
ia called in Kashmir, Tuuaxu and KMiari, 
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I have obtained it of two or three qualities, some of them white, other a brownish grey, 
with the ends of the hairs a darker color than the rest, giving it a varigated appearance. 
They hall this u KUud-raug” or “ Tusha.” 

It appears that this wool is produced in the mountainous portions of KaudSMr and 
Herat. Khelat also prod uces a fine wool from the fat tailed variety of sheep. 

Also a shawl wool called pat is obtained from Kokaii through Bukhara. 

The Kabuli pashm appears to be a goat’s wool and not a sheep’s. 

(>, “TJn Hampuri.” A very fine wool is obtained from Rain pur probably from 
Ohangth&n and Rodokh, which is worked at Ludhiana as the Kinnani wool is at Amritsar, 
to produce an adulterated or “ nakli pashmfnaT in imitation of real pashm in a. 

We are at present to consider the fabrics woven of real shawl wool. 

The fabrics may be generally stated to be of two sorts 

1st, regular shawls,—The material used for these fabrics is thread very finely spun of 
pashra'uia, and dyed of various shades ; the weaving is effected in a rude hind of upright 
loom, more like the carpet loom than the ordinary loom for piece -goods, but it is distinct 
from either: no shuttle is employed, but the different kinds of colored thread requiud in t ie 
pattern hang down on as many little reels or bobbins, and the pattern of the shawl is indi¬ 
cated on paper, by a regular pattern alphabet or ' manor id technica ot written signs. 

The other class- of pashm urn goods are plain and woven in the ordinary way. Thne 
pash mina cloth is called “ Alwfiuthis is used for shaw ls or chadars, plain and dyed of various 
colours, but the same all over. When pash min a clothis carefully felted and softened by 
repeated working and treading with water and “ rifca ” or soap-nut, it shrinks, felts, ami 
softens, and is called“ Malida” (literally “rubbed fabric”) ; this is used for a variety ot articles 
and forms the ground-work of the silk embroidered ehogahs, capes, jackets, neckties and other 
embroidered fabrics so common in Kashmir, A run tsar andLadliia.ua, Thin pashnima Alwdn, 
generally unprepared, is also the ground-work for the beautiful l< Amlikai ” work of Kashmir, 
which consists in elaborate patterns and devices in colored silks executed on shawl borders, 
ehogahs and other articles, this Amlikar is quite distinct from the embroidered fabrics 
previously described, on which the pattern of the silk is always of one color, generally the 
same color as the pashmina or else white or black on a coloured pashmina ground. The art 
of this last, rich and beautiful as it is, is utterly inferior to the renowned Amlikar, which is 
unique, and winch is practised in Kashmir itself in a style so much superior to any other 
place, that an experienced eye can detect in a moment the genuine work of .Kashmir. 

These articles however do not come into this class, but aro reckoned as embroidery; it is 
only with shawls woven in a loom that Sub-class A has to do, and only with plain pashmina 
goods exhibited for the sake of the fabric that Sub-class B contains. 

There aro a few miscellaneous fabrics woven ot pash nun a in Kashmir, such as pari pm z 
and some varieties of pashmiiia cloth introducing chocks, and other patterns* but this will 
be noted in 

It only remains to add that the pashmina is the inner wool of the goat. A t the com¬ 
mencement of summer the animal is shorn with a knife in the direction of the growth of 
the hair, i r e from head to tail. When this is done the wool is combed down in a reverse 
direction, and this separates almost entirely the upper hair from the wool underneath, the hair 
is soft and is wrought up into coarser fabrics. The wool is cleaned in the first instance by 
washing With lime-water. 
























In the Punjab, when tho pashmina is first imported, it is bought, up by the wool- 
pickers, who separate the various qualities, the finest wool, the second, and the goat hair, and 
soli these sorted wools to the Kashmiri shawl weavers, who spin it into thread for the different 
hinds of manufactures. 

In the following list the genuine loom-woven shawls of Kashmir are first enumerated. 

Shawls besides'having a very considerable number of varieties in form, size, pattern, $c., 
<&e,, are mainly divided into two classes. 

1st. — Shawls loom- woven, called Tiliwalla, “Tili Hr” or “Kaui krir,” whereof the pattern 
is produced in the loom. They are sometimes woven all in one piece, but oftener are woven 
in distinct portions, which are afterwards most skilfully joined together by hand ; the suture 
is so delicate as to be quite imperceptible except on minute inspection, and thou with 
difficulty, 

2nd,—Shawls u Amlikfir,” wherein the ground work is a plain pash min a piece, and tho 
pattern is entirely duo to minute and most elaborate needlework in pash mi ua thread all over 
tile whole surface. Borders, which are always made on a warp of silk, arc attached toloom- 
woven shawis ; the stiff edging serves to spread out the shawl and make it set properly when 
worn. Shawl borders are made quite separate from shawls and at different localities; no 
shawls, r br instance, are made at Sealkote, but shawl borders are. 

This second sort of shawl is not included in this class, which is solely concerned 
with loom-woven fabrics. There is a separate class for needlework done by hand and cm- 
broidery. It has been remarked that the shawls of Kashmir have never been equalled 
by the colonies of Kashmiris who have settled in the Punjab ; not only is the Kashmir 
shawl wool finer and purer in thread, but the workmen pretend that there is something in the 
nature of the air and the water of Kashmir which allows of brighter and purer dyein f or 
the thread ; and also the process of washing tho shawls, which is quite an art of itself is 
always better done in Kashmir. 

The very high price of Kashmir shawls even at the places where they are made, has 
often excited wonder * since the actual cost of the raw wool necessary to make a shawl is only 
a few rupees. But it must be remembered, that the wool has to be sorted by hand with 
great labor, and the fineness of the shawl subsequently will much depend on the care bestowed 
on this operation; next, the fine thread has to be spun with great delicacy : this is done with 
the aid of a common ‘ Charkha/ as used for cotton, but requires great nicety of work. The 
thread is extremely fine. A pound weight of first class thread will sell as high as 25 rupees 
The thread has now to be dyed, which is a difficult operation, and some of the colors are 
costly (they are all made permanent); and then the weaving process begins : this is slow 
and indefinitely elaborate and difficult in proportion to the intricacy of the pattern. The 
wagee of the skilled labor for such work are extremely high. 

Tears of patient toil have to be passed by the apprentice before he is perfect in any one 
branch of the art ; when therefore he does become a practised artizan, his wages must 
remunerate him for the expense and long delay of his education. It is no wonder therefore 
that shawls should be costly. Onto the price that they command when exported, we must add 

* A first rate woven shawl, weighing- 7 tbs. will fetch in Kashmir as much as .£300, 

which prioo is made up of, £ 30, the cost of material. 

150, the wages of labor. 

; ; : ^ *0, Duty. 

50, Miscellaneous expenses. 

Total, ... 300 
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to original cost, the customs duties, the cost of carriage, the risk ofrobbery—wlncli by some 
routes is great, the risk of the bales damping and becoming mildewed inside, the cost of the 

commission charged by brokers who manage the export and sales, besides miaous other inci¬ 
dental charges that occur between the workshop of the shawl weaver and the market of final sale. 

Before entering on the list of shawls exhibited, it will be necessary to present the reader 
with an account of the process of shawl weaving. This has been already so well done by 
Moorcroft that it would be hopeless to attempt a better description. As MoovcroiVs work 
is now scarce and inaccessible to the general reader, 1 shall make no apology for extracting 
his account in ex ten so :— 


u Tho first/ task of the spinner is to separate the 
differen b materials of which the fleece consists, usual¬ 
ly in about the following proportions ;— 

: Coarse hair, ... 1| seers. 

Seconds, or Phiri, ... ... Of „ 

Bust arid foreign substances, „ 

Pine wool, ... . 2 „ 

6 soers, or X tark. 

Much attention is required to free the wool from 
tho hair , and the process is a tedious one. The next 
step is cleaning and separating the wool. A quantity 
of husked rice h steeped in clean cold water, for a 
day and a night, or longer, until it becomes soft, 
when it ia ground or bruised upon a stone slab to fine 
flour- Thin layers of this and of the picked wool 
are laid alternately; and squeezed with the hand 
until they are ou-npletely inter mixed. A little water 
may be occasionally sprinkled over the heap, if tho 
weather is hot and dry, else it if not necessary. Soap 
is never used, fw it makes the wool harsh ; and its em¬ 
ployment in Hindustan being communicated to the 
Kashmirians, induced them to boast that in this 
matter at least they were more knowing than 
Europeans. After being thus treated for about an 
hour, the flour is shaken out, the wool ojiened and torn 
to. pieces, chiefly by tho nails, and made into somewhat 
square, thin, elastic pads, called Tumbu. In this 
process the Pliiri, or second shool, is extricated. 
Though too coarse for fine shawls, it is used in the 
nuiniifacture of those of inferior quality, and of a 
strong shawl doth called pattrt. Tho tumbu is then 
worked out into a thin flat roving, about half a yard 
long, which is called a mala. The mala is folded up 
%o tho size of the tumbu, and deposited in a deep 
pot of red earthen ware, called a. taskas, to be out 
of tho way of dust or accident till required for the 
spinning wheel. 

The wheel is constructed on the same principle as 
that used in Hindustan, but varying in neatness of 
form and finish, according to its price; tho rudest, 
the Takhtidar, or Paehindar. costs ajhalf rupee; the 
Katzker, which in the most serviceable, three or 
four rupees ; and tho Pakehedar, which is used by 
those who spin for amusement only, costs from six 
to sixteen rupees. The iron spindle is enclosed in a 
cylindrical tube of straw or reed grass, and instead 
of one line of radii or spokes, supporting a continued 
circular wooden rim. there are two circular and 
parallel walls of flat spokes in contact at their edges, 
leaving between them at their outer circumference a n 
empty space. A hair cord fastened to the loose end 
the one spoke, is carrieu across tho space or 


trough, to tho end of the next spoke but one on the 
opposite side, and having been passed round, it re* 
turns to a spoke on tho side from which it began. By 
a continuation of this process a rim ia formed of a 
surface of hair cord, over which runs a email baud, 
that is said seldom to be eat by the friction to which 
it is oxposed. The principle kept in view by this 
arrangement of spindle and of rim, is to produce a 
continuance of soft elastic movements without jerk or 
stiffness, to prevent tho yarn breaking on the occur¬ 
rence of any slight interruption in ilrawiug it out. 

Women begin to work at daybreak, continue 
with little interruption the whole day, if not taken 
off by other domestic affairs, and extend their labor 
until very lato in the night, spinning by moon-light 
when available, and when they cannot afford to pur¬ 
chase oil for a lamp. The fine wool is spun com¬ 
monly into about se ven, hundred ga/. 7 each gas consist¬ 
ing of sixteen g.irahs, about equal to two nails. Thief 
yarn is doubled and formed into twist, which ia cut 
into two hundred lengths, each length of three gaa 
and a half; this measure being suited to *he length 
of tho warp for a shawl. From the PJiivi, or seconds 
wool, about one hundred gaz of yarn are also pro¬ 
duced. The yarn of the flue Wool *« sold sometimes 
by measure and sometimes by weight. A hundred 
lengths of yarn of fine wool doubled, and each three 
gaa and a half, bring ordinarily seven tangaa or 
about seven-pence. But if the sumo kind of yam ho 
sold without being doubled and twisted, the price is 
regulated by weight, a “pal” bringing from twelve 
annas to one rupee four annas, according to tho 
demands of the market. The yarn from Pliiri, or 
seconds wool, is sold only by measure, but the .gas 
omployed consists of no more than twelve girahs. or 
nails, that is, of four gir&bs. less than the gaz It* 
ordinary use. A hundred yards of Phiri twist, and 
each of two short gaz, or of twenty four gj. rains, sell 
for one and a half tanga, three pice, or about'-threo 
half -pen oe. Although calculations upon this matter 
can be little more than approximations, yst three 
pence or three ponee-lialf penny a day, or from three 
rupees to three rupees eight annas, or from six to 
seven shillings a month, may be taken as the general 
earnings of an industrious and export spinner in 
Kashmir, out of which, however, meat be subtracted 
the price of the wool,* leaving only one rupee eight 
annas for her laboz*. 

If shawl-wool be furnished to a spinner to clean 
and to spin, eight annas are paid for spinning ono 
pal, or thre^aud one-third Tupeefe weight of yarn of 


* Thirty two Tanga or armas, equal two rupee a. 
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the requisite quality for shawls. Sheep’s wo^l, spun 
by contract, is paid for by the pao, or quarter of a 
seer, at the rate of from two tangas, or four pice, to 
twelve arums per pao, according to the fineness of 
file yarn ; and the spinning of this quantity into 
yarn suited for .shawls will occupy a woman for eight 
days. There are several varieties of thread, dis¬ 
tinguished by different degrees of fineness. From 
one pao of clean fine slmwl wool a spinner will draw 
from a hundred to a thousand threads of three and a 
half gas each. There is not such a difference.be¬ 
tween the price of coarse and of fine yarn as might 
ho expected, owing to, the greater expenditure outlie 
former of a material that is dear, and on the latter 
of labor that is cheap. .Shawl wool is sometimes spun 
by men, with a loose spindle like that used in Ladakh. 
These men are flailed Trakh&ns, arid the yarn thus 
spun if» finest, but very little pi it is now raado. 
Girls begin to spin at the age of ten, and a hundred 
thousand females ate employed in this occupation in 
Kashmir. About one-tenth of this number are sup¬ 
posed to spin for the purpose of obtaining shawls for 
themselves, or for other members of their families, 
and nine tenths to earn their livelihood. 

The Putmangu keeps a shop for the purchase of 
yam, but also Rends' people to collect it from the. 
houses of the spinners, who give notice of their 
approach by ringing a bell. The yarn is sold to 
the weavers at a profit of from owe pice to a tanga 
in the rupee. As a large stamp duty is levied on 
rihawl-goods when finished, the exportation of the 
yam is forbidden, and prohibition is enforced by 
heavy ti no and imprisonment. Much of it is, never- 
tholes b, exported to those places in the Punjab where 
the expatriated wo ivers have settled. 

Having ascertained the kind of pattern most likely 
to suit the market, the weaver applies to pm sous 
whose business it is to apportion the yarn according 
to the colors required; and when this is sotfk-.d, ho 
talcs it to .another, whose function it m to divide 
the yarn into skeins accordingly, and each skein is 
delivered to tho Rangrez, or dyer. When the body 
of the cloth is to bo left plain, the Phiri, or second* 
yarn, is alone given to be dyed. This is 'generally 
about the thickness of common cotton sowing thread, 
is loosely twisted, of a coarser quality than the yarn 
used for the cloth, and is preferred for employment 
in flowers, or other ornaments, from its standing 
higher, and being, as it were, ombosaod upon the 
grotto d. 

Tho dyer prepares the yarn by steeping in clean 
cold water. He professes to be able to give it sixty - 
fonr tints, most of which are permanent Each has 
a separate denomination, as for instance ; the crim¬ 
son is termed Gnlarm.r (pomegranate flower); the best 
kind is derived from cohinea!, imported from Hindus¬ 
tan ; inferior tints are from Lac and Kirmis (Cher¬ 
nies), distinguished as Kirmisi, Kirmdami, and Ivir- 
misi lac, or cochineal and lac chermes : log wood is 
used for other red dvos ; blues and greens are dyed 
with indigo, or colouring matter extracted by boiling 
from European broad cloth. Logwood is imported 
from Multan and Indigo from India. C'arthamus 
and Saffron, growing in the province, furnish means 
of various tints of orange, yellow, Ac. «» The. occupa¬ 
tion of a dyer is invariably hereditary. The whiter 
uud finer the fibre of the wool, and the finer the 


yarn into which it is made, the more capable it. is 
said to be of receiving a brilliant dye ; and this is one 
reason why the fine white wool of the goat is pre¬ 
ferred to that of tile sheep. 

The Nakatu adjusts the yarn for the warp and for 
the weft. That intended for the former is double, 
and is out into lengths of throo gaz and a half, any 
thing short of that moaauro being considered fraud¬ 
ulent. The number of these lengths varies from 
two thousand to three thousand, according’ to the 
closeness or openness of text ore proposed, and the 
fineness or coarstmess- of the yarn. 

The weft is made, of yarn which iff single, but n 
little thicker than the double y arn or twist of the 
warp. The weight of the' weft is estimated at a half 
more than that of the warp. Tho Nakafcu recei ves 
tho yarn in hunks, but returns it in balls : he can 
prepare in one day the warp a.nd weftfortwo shawls. 

Tl;c Pommkamguru, or warp dresser, takes troth 
the weaver the yarn which has been cut and reeled, 
and stretching the lengths by means of sticks into a 
band of which the threads are slightly separate, • 
dresses the whole by dipping it into thick boiled 
rice water After this the skein is slightly .squeezed 
and again stretched into a baud, which is brushed and 
suffered to dry : by this process each length becomes 
stiffened and set apart from tho rest: 

Silk is generally used for tho warp on the border 
of the -shawl,' and hits the advantage of showing the 
darker colors of the dyed wool move prominently 
than a warp of yarn, as well, as hardening and 
strengthening, and giving’ more body to the edge of 
the cloth. When the border is very narrow it is 
woven with the body of the shawl; but when broad¬ 
er, it is worked on a different loom, and afterwards' 
sewn on the edge of the shawl by tho “ rafugar/' or 
fine drawer, with such nicety that the union can 
scarcely be detected. The silk is twisted for tho 
border warp by the-' M tabgar." Tine warp differs in 
breadth, the narrowest consisting of twenty, mid tho 
broadest of a hundred threads. From tho tabgar 
the silk is hat do Vto the Alakahand,” who reels it, 
and oiits ii ii to the proper lengths. 

The operation of drawing or of passing the yarns 
of the'whrp through the heddies, is performed pre¬ 
cisely in the same way as in Europe, and tho warp is 
then taken by the idial-baf; or weaver, to tho loom. 
The weavers are all males, commencing to learn tho 
art. at, the age of ten years. In a 11Tran sac tioim there 
are two partios, the Master, ovUstad, and tho scholar, 
or Shagird, the former being the capitalist, the 
latter the mechanic. Worl is executed under four 
different conditioner. First for wages, when it al¬ 
most always happens that a system of advances ban 
occurred, by which the workman is so deeply in¬ 
debted to jus employer that lie may. in omo sort, 
bn considered as his bond-slave. Secondly, upon 
contract, of which the comnnui term is, that one pice 
is paid for every hundred needles carrying coi n-ad 
yarn that shall have been each once passed round as 
many yarns of tho warp. Third, a sort of partner¬ 
ship, in which the Uslad finds all tho materials, and 
the workmen give their labour. When a shawl U 
sold the outlay of the Us tad is deducted from tho 
price, and the remainder is divided into, five shares, 
of which one goes tiqtlio master, and the other four 
to tho workmen. Tho fourth mode is uu equal divi* 
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•Iim of tho prceoc-da ; in which case the master not 
only finds the material*, but feeds the workmen . 
Three men ere employed upon a a embroidered shawl 
of an ordinary pattern for three months, but a very 
rich, pair will occupy a shop for eighteen months 
Tho loom differs not, in principle from that of 
Europe, but is of inferior workmanship. An Us tad \ 
has from throe to three hundred in his establishment,, 
and they are generally crowded together in long low 
apartments. When the warp is fixed in the loom, 
tho Tiakash, or pattern drawer, and the farah-gnrn, 
an t talnn-guru, or persons who determine the pro¬ 
portion of yarn of different colors-• to be employe'.!, 
aro again consulted, The first, brings the drawing 
o; the pattern, in black and whito. Tho tn vah-gnru, 
having well considered it, points out the disposition 
of tho colors, beginning* n.ttho foot of. the pattern pud 
calling out tho color, tho number of thread* to which 
it, is to extern), that by which it is to be followed, 
(avid so on in sucoosshm, until the whole pattern has 
been described. From Ids dictation, tho taiiui-garu 
Vr-ites* down the particulars in a kind of character or 
short .hand, and dolivers a copy of-the document to 
the weavers. 

Thp workmen prepare the tojis, or needles, by 
arming each with colored yarn of tho weight, of 
anunt. four grains ; those needles, without ©yes, are 
made of light, smooth wood, and have both their 
sharp ends slightly charred, to prevent their becom¬ 
ing rough or jagged- through working*. Uudor the 
supermteptoheo of tarah-gvmi, the weavers knot tho 
yarn of tho tuji -to- tho warp. The face or right sirlo 
of the doth is placed next to the ground, the work 
being carried on ah tho back or reverse, on which 
hang the needles in row, and differing in number 
from four hundred to fifteen hundred, according to 
the lightness or heaviness of the embroidery. As 
soon as the IJsl.ad is satisfied that the work of one 
line or woof is completed, the comb is brought 
down upon it with a vigour and repetition apparent¬ 
ly very disproportionate to tho delicacy of tho 
material* 

The cloth of shawls, generally, is of two kinds, 
one plain, or of two threads, one twilled, or M four. 
Tho former was, in past times, wrought to a great 
degree of fineness, but it has boon of late loss in 
demand. Tho various twilled cloths are usually 
from five to twelve givahn, or nails wide. shawls 
avo I,willed, and arc commonly about twen ty-four 
nails broad and differ in their extent of field, Two 
per ions arc oruploycd in wea ving a cloth of this 
breadth. One thr nvs th v shuitio from the edge as 
far ns ho can across the warp, which is usually about 
halt way. It is there Seized bv tlie second weavor, 
v, no throws it onwards to the opposite edge, and 
then returns it to his companion, who, in his turn, 
introducing his fingers into the warp, forwards the 
diutbu: to the edge whence it started, and then re¬ 
commences tho operation. The cloth thus made is 
frequently ii* Jog alar, tho threads of some parts of 
the woof being driven up tightly, and in others left 
open, from which results a succession of bands, suf¬ 
ficiently dlsf'i*’.gnishal>h whilst without colour, but 
still more obvious dye t. The op-u; texture is 

in a degree vom.*diablc by the introduction of fresh 
threads : but tlub*o is no sufficient euro tor that 
wliieli bus been much compacted. One might be led 


to suspect tlx at there existed some radical defective- 
itosa in the principle of .-this mode of w.-avixig not 
readily mastered, were not pieces of cloth found 
occasionally of an almoatperl'eot regularity of texture-- 
But the groatost irregularity is discoverable in there 
shawls which have the deepest ami heaviest borders, 
and a further examination compels me to retract an 
observation somewhere made, of the artist being so 
much engrossed by attention to the work of the 
pattern as to neglect the structure of the field. The 
edge of the warp in the loom i* tilled with tho heavy 
thread of the phiri, or, second* yarn, charged also 
with colour, so that in a fexv Hues the front of the 
worked part advance* beyond that of, tho plain part 
or fioll, and. an endeavour to equalize this betrays 
tho weaver into a work which proves fruitless ; arid, 
in gemora], tho hoarier, the embroidery on tho border, 
and, of course, tho higher tho price of the aha d, tlie 
less regular is tho structure of tho cloth. 

Such, indeed, in .some instance*, is tb e-ale gradation 
of fcjui cloth in the field, as to induce some foreign 
merchants to oau.-io it to bo removed, and another 
piece bo be engrafted within the edge of the border*. 
Bqi in this case there, is no ofebor remedy than in a 
j iicUcnous selection of a shoot of the same lo '-adth and 
fineness; for, although two breadths of the narrow 
cloth might fit the vacant space, yet the.se must be 
joined bv the ref agar in the middle ; and although 
this can be ho done that the band differs not in thick¬ 
ness from the rest of the cloth, yet the joint is dis¬ 
cernible when held between the eye an .1 the light, 
from the threads in the joined breadth beiri ■ not 
ooniinuon b in tho same lino, whereas any irregularity 
of this nature is drowned in tho edge of the border. 
The best practioo to ensure a good fteld soems to 
cousist in weaving the border, in every caso, separ- 
fttoly. and inserting the field by .tbe. refugar. 

Whon finished, the shawls avo submiefcod to the 
purnsgar or cleaner, whose business it; is to freo the 
shawl from discoloured hairs or yarn, and from end a 
or knots ; he either pulls them out severally with 
a pair of tweezers, or shaves the rever ie face of tho 
cloth with a sharp knife : any defects arising from 
either operation are imme'lately repaired by the 
rafngar. At this stage of the manufacture the 
shawls are sent, to the Collector of the stamp duties, 
by whom an ad valorem duty of twenty-six per cent is» 
levied, and each piece is then stamped anil registered. 

Tho goods are now handed over to the wafarosb, 
or parson who lots advanced money on them to tno 
manufacturer, and.to.the mokkim, or broker, and 
these two fix the price, and. effect the Ryi ■ to the m^r* 
chant; the former charges interest, oil Ids advances, 
the latter a commission, varying from two to five 
per cent. The purchaser taken the go ds unwashed, 
and often iu pieces, and,the fine drawer and washer¬ 
man h .ve still to do their part. 

When partly washed the dhobi brings the shawls 
to the merchant, tbit tlioy may be examined^ for 
any holes or imperfections ; should such occur, they 
are remedied.at the expense of tho selkv : If there 
are none, the washing is oomplpled, This is done 
with clear cold water, using soap very cautiously, to 
white part* alane, and neve * to embroidery : coloured 
shawl* are dried in the shade ; wlute ones ars bleach¬ 
ed in the open aif,‘ and their cubnu* i* improved »y 
exposure to fume* of Btuphur. After being washed, 













the «h&\ylB are stretched in a manner wliioh answers 
in -Rome degree to calendering : a wooden cylinder 
in two Jnithtf is employed for this purpose, round 
which the shawl, folded ah as not. tob<3 quite as broad 
1.8 the oyliudur is long, is carefully wrapped, being 
occasionally clamped to ^ make it fold tighter; the 
end is sew*, down : two wedges are then rmdnally 
driven betwWii the two parts of the cylinder at the 
open extremis ion. so as to force t hem asunder, and 
tin* surrounding- folds of the slHiwl&ro thru stretched 
to a* great an extent a ,j is consistent with its texture. 
Too piece remains in this state for two days, when 
it hi removed to to packed. The packages are of 
various dimensions, bat they arc formed on one prim 
t'iple : the shawls arc separated by Hheets of smooth 
glazed, and coloured paper, and they are placed 
between two smooth planks of wood, with exterior 
transverse bars, \yhioh, projecting beyond the ptanks, 
offer a puroha.se for cords to tie them together j the 
whole is then placed in a press, or under heavy 
weights for some days, when the planks are with¬ 
drawn, the bald is sowed up in siroi .*• cloth, and the 
whole is Hewed up as smoothly and tightly oh possible 
in a raw hide, which, contracting in drawing, gives 
ko the contents of the package a remarkable degree 
of compactness and protection. 

An iuirncn n* variety of articles of shawl stuff are 
manufactured in Kashmir, besides the shawls thcHn- 
selves : of them also there are two chief varieties, those 
utado in tile manner described, and the worked shawl 
:dpshuli in which the whole of thoenibroi..lory is 

wdikod on the cloth, with needles having eyp*. and 
•with a particular kind of woollen thread, instead of 
the silk employed in th > usual embroidered work. 
In the ainli shawl the pattorn, which iR in evor; afie 
delu.eatud, but which at the loom is read off in certain 
technical terms from a book, is covered with tnvus- 
parent paper, upon which the outlines of the com- 
po cciou arc slightly traced with a charcoal twig and 
th . traced lines arc permanently defined by being 
pricked through with a small needle. The oioth in- 
tcudt d to receive the pattern is rubbod strongly upon 
a smooth y-Uvuk, With a piece of highly polished 
agate or Cornelian, until it is perfectly even and regu¬ 
lar. Tine pricked pattern is then stretched upon the 
cloth, and some lino colored powdor, charcoal, or 
chalk, is passed slightly over the paper, which pone- 
trating through the holes, transfers tho outline to 
thd cteffih in dorneath. This is next more accurately 
delineated with some coloured powder rendered tena¬ 
cious by mucilage of gum arable, which, when tho 
work is completed, -is readily detached in dust by 
the hand. 

The use of-patterns by the chain stitch embroider¬ 
er, and the carpet weaver of Kashmir, ia more 
restricted to a confined number of forms, by being 
transferred from a wooden block to the cloth, in 
regard to tho former, and to paper in respect to the 
latter, 

Tho following aro tho chief articles of this manu¬ 
facture, with their nmial prices. 

Shawls in pairs form the principal article of this 
manufacture, and have different names, according to 
their nature and quality, as plain white coloured, 
embroidered in the loom; or by the hand with the 
noodle : viz • 

JPattu Pwduaini, sometimes made of : Asaltus,’ but 


more frequently of the Coarse kinds of shawl wool, is 
in length four gaz,-and in breadth one and ml' gaz- 

This is thick, and used as a blanket, or for outer 
clothing. Price from 5 to 6 rupees per gaz. 

Sliahi phtri, ns its xrnne denotes, is made of phiri,. 
or of seconds wool. Its length is from three and a 
half to four gaz, and breadth one and a half gfcU, 
Price from 2‘J to 30 per piece. 

Alvvdn, or plain white cloth, of tine shawl-wool, 
without flower, border, or other ornament, differs in. 
length, but is twelve girab.s in breadth, and is used 
for turbans and for dyeing. Price, fcoin 3 to 0* rupees 
per gaz. , 

Jowhar Simla Sadu, or shawl with it narrow edging 
of colored yaru, is from three and a half to thru * 
and three quarters guz in loin th-, and one and a half 
in breadth, price from 50 to 60 rupees per piece. 

As nil the following shawls are of the .same di¬ 
mensions, viz three and a half gaz in length, and 
one and a half gaz iu breadth, it is unnecessary to 
affix the measures to their several names. 

dhala hashiadar, is edged by a single border, 6l> 
to 70 ru-peos. 

Simla dohasliiadar, ha t a double border,. 10 to 70 
rupees. : 

Shala ohahar hashiadar, 1ms four borders, 60 to- 
70 rupees. 

Hashia lar iThosar, or Ivhalii Khani, has two- 
borders an l t.wo tangn, sometimes with, at others 
without, a flower in tho corners, 10 to 50 rupees. 

Hashiadar kiungroedar. This has o. border of the 
usual form with another within side, or nearer to the 
middle, resembling tho crest of the wall of Asiatic 
forts furnished with narrow niches or embrasures 
for v* aJIs pieces, or matchlocks, whence its name ; X00 ? 
to 150 rupees. 

Dhoarderi has an ornament running all round tho 
shawl, between the border and tho field, 200 to 2,000 
rupees per pair. 

Mathan iar has flowers or decorations in jfehe 
middle of the field ; 30;) to 1,800 rupees per.pair. 

Chunddar, has a circular ornament or moon in tho 
centre of tho field; 500 t> 1,500 rupees per pair. 

Chantahidar has four half moons, 3JO to 1,500. 
rape* ;kper pair. 

Kunjlmthadar, has a group of flowers at each 
corner, 200 to 000 rupees per pair. 

Alifdar, has green sprigs without any other colour, 
on a white ground or field ; 120 to 1,150 rupees per 
pair. 

Kaddar, has larger groups of flowers Somewhat in 
the form, of tho cone of a pine, with the ends or 
points straight, or curved downwards. 

Dokaddar, 1ms two heights of such groups ; Se- 
koddar lias three rows; and so on to five and up¬ 
wards r in tho latter case, however, the cones arc 
somewhat small ; i00 to 80\) rupees per pair. 

The ornaments of shawls aro diatir gui- hod by 
different names, as Pula, Hasliia, Zarijir, Dhour, &c., 
and these are divided into different parts. By the 
term Pala is meant the whole of the embroidery at 
the two ends, or, as they aro technically called, the 
heads of the shawl. 

The H/ishia, or border, is disposal commonly one 
at oAoli aide in tb<p whole length, and if double or 
triple, gives particular denomination a to tho ahawU 










Tlie Zanjhyor clutm, runs above and aluo below 
th'o principal mass of the Pula, and:w it Were eon- 
•ftiKH it.. .■ ). ‘ \ ■' 

The '.Dhoirjd ot running ornament;, ip sitvintod to 
the inside in regard to tho Ptashia and the Z.uijir, 
miveloping immediately the whole of the field. 

The Knnjbaiha, i* ft corner ornament, or ultptet- 
• ifig of flowers. 

The Matt an, b’ the decorated part of tho held or 
ground. v , 1 ■' L 

B'.ithft, i»- the generic term for flowers, but is 
specifically applied, when used alone, to tlio large 
man*..like ornament which forma tli b most prominent 
feotaro of tho Pula. ' Home times there is only one 
line of these ornaments, ex tewlnHr f^om the lover 
IZnnjir to tho upper one When there is a double 
ro w. one above tlio other, the Hatha is called TVkad, 
Sohkad; up to five, 'litter which it takes the name of 
Tukadar. 

'Each Butba.-cousints of-three parts , via. tho pad 
cifc.f'vot; or pediment of leaves' generally ; tho shikatn 
or belly,'and the sir or head. The head is either 
©root, or straight- or inclined. If the Iniilia slope 
tfowrally. it is named bntha kaj. The shal or net, 
is the work which separates the diffevent buthas, 
but sometime* tli^ interstice is without ornament. 

Jnmawav, .signifies’ literally.a gown piece. The 
length of this ol.oth i , three end throe quarter guz, 
and tho breadth, one and a half gi%z.. 

This article branches into many varieties, as 
Khirkhuln.ithe.. largo compound flowers, consisting of 
groups of smaller oner;. It U used by tho Persians 
and Afghans 

Bs per piece. 

‘fve?;abuihft, bmftll floweiu thickly set,... 200 to 700 
. Shrddar, neb work, ... 500 to 1,700 

.Tslimi, ... 250 to 400 

Mohrmnat, ... 150 to 300 

'Khatherost, 15,0 to 750 

IVTarpcoli, .... 200 to 350 

Kichnlcstr, ... 800 to 1,000 

.talclio A iguv, ... 300 to 500 

CT.apoi-ftsfcj ... 300 to 7,000 

Ihvgnl, Sohgnl, Ohaluirgn!, Ac.., ... 500 to 1,000 

Bavghebed, ... 250 to 400 

Oulisaut, ... 200 to 900 

Dimzdhekhat, ,. t 700 ro-1,500 

t)unz Jelirang, ... 800 to 1,400 

Guleparwano, ... 300 to 450 

Kaddbar, ... Su<»to 2, L H30 

Itayhania, Subzkar Saferl. 120 to 130 

These arc made by the shawl weaver alone, and 
largely into Hindustan, whore they are dyed, the 
urn ill <p o«nr flowers being previously tied up in hard 
mwa.ll knots, so as to he protected from the notion of 
the dye, uid arc of com-so, when united, each 
mm-ouncled by a small white field. Small oyes of 
spots of yellow, red, nud of other colonra, are sup- 
poHod to harmonize with the green flowers and tho 
now ground, and these arc added by embroiderers or 
Clukandoz. 


ICksiabek, of rhinal, women's veils, square shawls. 
These are from one and ft half to two and a half gav 
sonar© and aro called ■*••- 

Khathdar. ... Bs. 300 to 500 

Mehrarwat, ... ,, ISO to 300 

isiirul. with the thirteen ‘ other pat¬ 
terns of the Janiawars j and ia ad- 
. clitioh there are, 

Ghahurbugh, ' ... „ 300 to 350 

Hashia, ... ,, 100 to 175- 

Olnmd, ... „ 50 to 200 

Ohautahi, 150 to 4oi> 

Sh ash Mania hi, 250 to :hiO 

m ifp 300> 

Exported chiefly to Kiifisia, 

Tarn Avmeni, 100 to 250 rupeem exported chiefly 
to Armenia, and Persia. 

Tara Kami, 120 to 300 rupee«; exported chiefly to 
Turkey. 

Sada, 12 to 15 rupees ; for domestic rise. 

Hhafnlas, or*girdles for the waist, worn by tho 
Awrfttiofi, are eight g&z in length, and one and a half 
gavj broad, and ot various colours and put t urns, and 
nK v frmh 50 to 2,000 rupees a piece, according t<> 
thi lichnhss of the work, 

'JDoshftlft, or shawls, which contain three palas in¬ 
stead go only to Tibet, and sell for 100 to 150 rupees . 

Goshpcch, or patkftbr turbans, are in length from 
eight to ten gaz, bi’ladth onogax, and of ah colours ; 
ouc variety hay torn palas, two z.anjirs, and two 
ha shifts, 150 to SCO rapeoa. 

IVfandila, another variety, somelimes-tfitt* a zanjir, 
•aud. somqtimcs is without this or name at. This latter 
i.rt from eight to* ton gaz in length, and about twelve 
giras broad, 43 to 70 rupees. 

Khaim Pashm)'.ia, ahawl cftvjxit. This*is. sold at 
* 20 to 40 riipoos the square gtwi of only throe quar¬ 
ters, and is ma de of any i-i: e in a single piece. 

“Nakash, t roWsers. Some avh ivith, others without, 
seams. The former arc made of two pieces, which 
aro sewn together by the n. ;'ugar, tho latter by the. 
jardb’saz, or stocking mak: r ; 200 to 500 rupees a 
pair. 

Chftharkhtma vdieck cloth. Length inde.Enito ; 
breadth one and i half gaz, used by women; 5 to 
10 ntpeea per gaz. 

, Lnngi, girdles, length throe And a half gaz, broad.th 
one and a half gaz. These differ foom Shfttpiaa by 
being in r arrow check and bordered by lines of 
different colon tb •, 50 to 70 rupees.- 

I’akhin, caps, b aioifts to 4 rupees. 

Jar4b. short stockings. Guido r and Mehramat, 
flowored and striped j 1 to 5 I’upeos. 

Moze Vashminft, long stookiuga. 5 to 23 rupees. 

Sakab Posh, canopies, 300 to 1,500 rupees. 

Darparda, curtains for doors and windows. Samo 
per 1 co ’as Jamriwar by mea&urc. 

Kajjari Asp, saddlo-clofchs, by measure. 

Kajjhri Fil, elephant’s housing., ditto. 

Balaposh, Palang Posh, quilt or coverlet, 300 to 
1,000 rnpoei?. 

Guluband, cravat, 12 to 300 rupee*. 

Pistanband, neckerohief, 5 to 15 rupees. 

Langota, lyaist-beits, 15 to 30 rupees. 

Postin, cloths left long in the nap to line pelisses* 
500 to 1,000 rupees, 
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, pifefcyb, hontfth. two gaz, breadth one 

gim, f t' all roJoubv 2 to 10 rupee** 

les.&r, or .TzaiUaiuh waist strings, 1 to 15 rupees. 

Taklda, pillow idor. Same \ m< o a* Jama war. 

Klialitti, bags'or purses, 8 tvnnttrf to 2 rupeos. 

Krtbhar Voslv, Khrondtj or covers for tombstones, 
Same pwjo as Jama var. 

Tahposh, c;overa or Imagings in front of recesses 
or cipbfiards. 

A-ukltwiripoeh, dish covers or napkins, of various 
-j mlifa.s and patterns, from from 'JO to 500 rupoea a 
piece. 

Tho follo wing wore imported from Kashm ir j 
by Messes. Devt Saha and (Jham.ua JVIal 
of Amritsar : - 

318.—[7141 <fc 121,, Long shawls, 

319-- -[7143 & 74]. Square shawls. 

320.-~ [0402-()405j,. Shawls, long and ; 
square, Kushuiii*, by Government Tosha- | 

KHANA. 

The series exhibited by His Highness tho 
Eahatajah of Kashmir, were as follow* 

321»—[7347]. Shawl of colour called 
Mushlcj, tv bind of maroon, worth Rs. 1,250. 

.322*—[7818]. Shawl, “ Shal khardar,” 
value Ks 1,000. 

323 -* [7340]. Shawl, ‘ SuriiM dar,” 

value Ks. J ,000 

324 —[7350]. Shawl, rose color ground, 
value Its 725. 

325^-'[7351}. Ivarlc brown shawl, 

(Mt^hki), value Its. 845. 

326 — [7852]. Shawl in turquoise blue, 
(zangari), value Its. 945. 

327. —[7353], Another worth Rs. 9G0. 

328. —[7354]. Another, “Mushki” color, 
value Rs. 800. 

329 . —l]7855J. White Jamawftr or long 
piece of shawl stuff) striped in tho “ Kalain- 
kav ” style, value Rs. 1,109. 

330. — [7357]. “ .Torah Shah Pasand,” 
Gul&n&r, pair of a car lot long shawls, value 
I U 900. 

331— [735S]. Pair of grey do., value 
JR j. 256. 

3 3 2.—[7359]. Pair of scarlet do., b 6shiya- 
.nar, i, e, with worked border, value lis. 210. 


333. —[7361]. Pair of scarlet, all a why 
called “kad-drir/’ value Bs, 87-8. 

334. —1*7682]. Pair with scarlet borders 
ou all lour side*, “ charhaslriya gul/inar, ” 
value Rs. 184. 

335. —[7633]. Rumajor square shawl, 
color ^Mus^ly’ value Rs. 825. 

336. —[7634]. Another, worth Bs. 850, 

337. —[7635], “Khmaldialed Jrim,rdai\‘* 

with white edging, value Rs. 700. 

338. —[768$]. White Rumal, worth 
Rs. GOO. 

339. —[7369 1 . Rhinal, rose color, worked 
with gold, ‘ Zarkar, M worth Its. 250. 

340. —[7370]. Ituuifd, rose colored, of the 
sort called ‘ Mukhtdr shalii,” worth Rs. 200. 

341 •—[7373]. White Rumal, with edging 
“Kinara dar,” value Rs. 100. 

SHAWLS WOVEN IN THE PUNJAB. 

In turning next to the samples of shawl 
weaving in tho Punjab it will be interesting 
to offer a few remarks on the colonies of 
Kashmiris who have emigrated from their 
| home and settled in the groat cities of Amrit- 
, ,mi\ Ludiauah, Jabilpur in the Gujrat district, 

' Dluanagar—(Giuvlaspur district), Nurpiir 
and Tiloknath (Kangrn district), and a few 
j other places where small bodies of Kashmiris 
are to be met with, as in Lahore, 

These people are known by their fair com¬ 
plexion, their peculiar dialect, flieir way of 
closely shaving the head and wearing small 
skull caps. 

In Nurpur especially, they are quite tho 
characteristic feature of the place. 

These people have emigrated at various 
times from Kashmir, but especially in the 
time when General Mihdn Singh was Gover¬ 
nor of Kashmir under Maharaja Ban j it 
Singh, between thirty and forty years ago, 
at which time a fearful famine caged in 
Kashmir and numbers of the people emi¬ 
grated to the Punjab. 
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TIiq following extract from Mr. Barnes’ 
report on K aught, is primarily applica)>le to 
the colonies in that district, at Tilokuath 
and Nurpiir, but the author’s remarks are 
equally true of Kashmir colonists generally. 
They maintain their distinctive habits where 
ever they go. 

“Tho KaahmfrlB reside almost exclusively iu Nflv- 
par and Tiiokiidth There are a few scattered fami- 
lies in other ptffrts of the district, but not exceeding 
u hundred together. The total number of Kash¬ 
miris is 6,(f,5'6. They are divided among themselves 
into several gradations, and like all Musubnau races 
have no restrictions on marriage, except immediate 
relations, marriages with first cousins are not only 
allowable, but frequently occur. They are almost 
exclusively employed in the shawl trade. There are 
two classes in the profession, the master workmen, 
v . oj “UstudiV* and the apprentices or Bhagirdn. 
The former supply the capital, and the apprentices 
oani their livelihood by task work. The more opulont 
Kashmiris not only keep largo manufactories for 
sliawls, but trade in wool and other produce of 
Ladakh and Chinese Tartarv. The rooms devoted to 
the workmen, are long apartments with looms placed 
hi the centre arid benches ranged parallel for the 
weavers ; they are well lighted and airy. The work¬ 
men, all males, sit hard employed tho whole day, and 
Bometimos Enliven the labor by singing choruses. 
T hey arc a disoontentc 1 and quarrelsome race, very 
deficient in personal oourago, but so litigious, that 
thoir disposition for law has become a pro\ orb. It is 
a common saying that two old women • will wrangle 
all day till night seta iu ; they will then call a truce, 
and put a stone down in tokon of the armistice, 
next morning the stono is removed and the dis¬ 
pute is renewed with double acrimony. Tho men 
fight with each other, ami it is not uncommon for 
one to oitc off the car or nose of his antagonist. Tho 
apprentices will often receive advances and ah 
noond, and the master workman cheats his labourers 
by withholding their ju«t dues. They are remark 
able for their dirty and immodest habits. The women 
wear a waddod red cap, and a loose linen frock, 
quite open to tho wind, filthy, and unbecoming. 
The men wear bettor clothes and nro remarkable 
ft " high foreheads and Jewish features. They speak 
« dialect intelligible only to themselves, though 
they are also conversant with tho vernacular. The 
shaw Is of Ndrpur and Tilokn^th are not much prized; 
tiro work is inferior, but the great cause of Inferiority 
is the hardness of the water, which communicates a 
ronghues* to tho shawls, greatly detracting from 
their, marketable value.** The Kashmiris them selves 
say that there is no water like the river Jhelnm, and 
that the superiority of the shawls of the valley is 
mainly ascribable to the virtue of the water, Tho 
weavers of Kashmir possess also greater artistic qua¬ 
lifications, since none but tho worst, who fail to get 
a livelihood in their native country, would consent to 
leave the charming valley for tho heats of the Punjab 
and the discomforts of a strange oonntry. The 

# This at least is said to bo the oauso. B. P. 


present population consists almost outirely of the 
descendants of original emigrant#, and arc n< sv 
acclimated. They still retain the dross and dialect 
of Kashmir, and are constantly reinforced by new 
arrivals from the valley, in the cold winter mouths, 
the women adopt a peculiar custom of carrying 
under their frocks little pans of heated charcoal over 
j which they warm their hands, and maintain the 
circulation like English ladies with their muffs. ’/ 

I The shawls of Nurpur are scarcely ever 
I found in the foreign market, while those of 
Amritsar and Gujrat are sold in London 
i and iu France in considerable numbers : 

recently however they have fallen somewhat 
| into disrepute* 

In the case of Amritsar this is said to be 
owing to the Adulteration of tho wool, of 
which I shall speak presently. 

In Gujrat it. is partly owing to this cause 
and partly to that inferiority which the shawls 
markedly display iu contrast with those from 
Srinagar. 

T lie Deputy Com m issiouer of Guj rat, wri i i r. g. 
in August 18(34, in formed me that the weavers 
of GujWit and Jalalpur wereiu a very depro ¬ 
sed state; at the last sale in London, the 
Q’ujr&t shawls had sold at a loss of four ans. 
in the rupee, and those of Amritsar at a loss of 
8 ans. or 50 per cent., the Kashmiri genuine 
shawls realizing a profit of 25 per cent. 

In Ludhiana there arc as many as 500 shops 
of pashndna workers, giving occupation to 
more than a thousand persons; the regular 
pattern shawl is much less woven than ‘plain 
paslnnina alwau, gloves and stockings, *fce. of 
paslnnina thread. Of these fabrics, about Its. 
70,000 worth are annually exported, but by far 
the largest manufacture is that, of the shawls* 
and chadars made of soft Rampuri wool, and 
which is often passed off as paslnnina or 
genuine shawl wool. Of these fabrics no less 
than .1,30,000 rupees worth are annually 
made and exported. Th e import of real pash - 
rnina wool from Rampur amounts to about 
30 or 10,000 rupees a year, that of Rdmpuri 
wool about 20,000 rupees. A number of 
“ Rampiir .flhadars ” are however made of 
real Kashmir pashm. 
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The Amritsar shawl weaving approncliea 
nearest in excellence to the Kashmir valley. 

In this city also several European mer¬ 
chants aud agents have donemuch in super¬ 
vising the manufacture and in furnishing 
designs. 

Some of the shawls exhibited in the collec¬ 
tion were of groat beauty, very Far superior 
to many of the samples from other cities. 

Tlie number of Kashmiris in the Amritsar 
district is large. According to Mr. Oust,* 
the total number of house* ot Kashmiris or i 
Shfil l>af, is 6,493, of which 5,111 are in the j 
city itself. 

Amritsar besides being the seat of manu¬ 
facture i* also an emporium of the Kashmiri 
shawl trade. Of late years the shawl maim* 
fv-ttire of Amritsar had deteriorated so from , 
the use of mixed, or adulterated pashm that 
the trade was threatened with extinction in 
Europe large meetings were accordingly 
heid at Amritsar with a view to the adoption 
of measure* to prevent adulteration. It is 
proposed to effect this by a provision of con¬ 
tract law, which should compel persons under 
contract to furnish only genuine wool. It 
was also proposed to establish a guild or trade 
company, who should have a stamp or mar k 
to ’oe affixed as a warrant in all genuine 
pashm ina articles. The Indian Penal Code 
would then become usefully operative, inas¬ 
much as it provides for the punishment oi 
persons who affix a talse trade maik, or a 
mark indicative of an article being of a 
certain quality when in reality it was inferior 
or adulterated. 

1 here extract a portion of the proceedings 
of oue of these great meetings held in 1801, 
which contains an extract from the remarks 
made by the London Brokers, Messrs. Brown, 
Buckley & Co. of Groat Tower St. London, 
on the adulteration of Amritsar shawls 


* Statistical Report of Amritsar Division, 1801, 
Appendix VIII. 


•< Nev& fan boon so Urge ... v portion of ooww 
and defective shawls ; and in. addition to the farmer 
irregularity in the work, maiiufaeturera are now 
making n,e of a coarse sort of sheeps wool, «Wh 
they work up with the pashm ; the effect of all this 
has at length paralysed the trade, btwers viewed 
those shawls as altogether nnmorohimtable, only to 
be purchased an an enormous reduction from their 

“ Tho fact of the deterioration of the trade, especial¬ 
ly a« regards the UmriUur manufactures,bomg estJib- 
Hahed beyond tho shadow of a cavil, the.question of 
the alleged and actual cause of this deterioration 
was entered into at considerable length by the moot¬ 
ing and vliilo it was admitted that some amount of 
over-trading and haste in making up goods to be in 
time for the recent auctions had probably affected tUo 
later sales in London, it must bo conceded that there 
is too much reason for agreeing with tho brokers 
that a considerable and fraudulent aumixturo or 
coarse sheeps wool, such as. Kirmanec ( Persian ) 
Thibet, and ovon country lamb's wool had taken 
place. On the other hand it way mainta,red that 
there are two material obstacles in the way of cor¬ 
recting the evil. These the meeting deemed, it 
right to place in a most, prominent point of view. ■ 
They are ! First the difficulty of ascertaining evon 
by the most experienced jttdgwn before shawl goo la 
are washed and exposed for a while to the action of 
the air, the amount of admixture if aiv that may 
have taken place in the weaving of shawls ; -and it 
may be here mentioned that the length of the staples 
of sheep’s wool offering groat, facilities in spinning 
the thread is tho chief inducement to its luring used, 
the pashm being very short and consequently mere 
difficult to spin : .secondly* the total indifference 
and worse than indifference of tho manufacturer's j 
(notwithstanding the promises of amendment and 
positive contracts to the contrary) to the ficquent 
and urgent remonstrances of tho dealers against 
practice 0 which they arc assured would lead as they 
now have done to the discovery of frauds that must 
affect all interested in the trade and manufacture of 
shawl wool goods. 

Tho beauty of the shawl, whether Umritsnr or 
Kashmir, depends a* much on the brilliancy and 
durability of its unrivalled colour?, and their being 
carefully harmonized, and the material of which it m 
made, as on the quality of the workmanship. The 
sheep’s wool however fine, never will assume that 
permanent brilliancy of color which is tho peculiar 
cliaractjr of the pashm, U7id tho mooting were felly 
alive to the reasonableness of the brokers’ assurance*, 
that aniens remedial and repressive measures be adopt¬ 
ed to check t he evil, the tra.lowill dwindle to. insigni¬ 
ficance and perhaps be lost altogether to the Punjab. 
There arc the numerouH weaver* of the raw material 
in the hills far .north, the carriers to the plains who 
purcha <• return produde, the dealers and brokers con¬ 
cerned in tho buying and soiling of this produce, th 3 
numerous haudw engaged in picking, cleaning, si inning 
and dyeing the wooi, amounting in Amritsar alone la 
from 18 to 20,000 hands of all ages and both sexes, all 
these are dependent on tho trade for their subsistence. 
Tho weavers cannot bo less than from 7 to 8,000 in 
number, aftor wkotx$comc the washers, the fullers, 
tailors, darners and workors of needle-made shawl*,’• 
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The principal feimi ofwool used in ariuh 
deration was a soft white wool iraportM bom 
lUnnan, a province of Persia. The follow- 
ing. table' prepa -od for tlie meeting alluded 
to shows the rates at which real pashm and 
1\ innani wool were sold at respectively for 
the years 1850 ii I8G1 in the city of 
Amritsar * .the gradual increase in the price of 
genuine pashm and decrease on that of Kir- 
marri is no less remarkable in i tself than 
indicative of the state of the import trade of 
both articles and of the increasing facility for 
and temptation to the ad ultendive use of 
the wool of Kirroani. 
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! ‘With regard to $ie; export of-gli&rfU from 
Amritsar to Europe, the following informa¬ 
tion was obligingly furnished, to me by Mr. 
Rtchard Oil a pm an of Amritsar, Agent to 
the firms of Messrs. .Les Fils Do. 0. Ouiunm, , 
of Paris. He writes : 

“ About the time of the arrival of I lie first 
French Agent in India, in 1850, the tot vl 
.-yearly value of shawls exp or tod to Europe 
was .-£85,00 to £1.00,000, sterling; since 
that time the tnile has stead dy increased, 
and may do so still more. The amount rea¬ 
lised by public sale in London is shhwn in 
tlie following* table. Mr. Chapman observes 
that, justly to estiui.ue the trade, we must 
take into consideration t he shawls that are 
exported direct to Paris arid -other places by 
the agents of European firms in India, the 
value of which exports is very coTisiderablc. 
Xu 1853; shawls were sqWin 'Loudon 




to the value of £11)1,000 

,, 1854, 

,. 19 

,-y 

£ 100,500 

00 

, *> 

it, 

A 173,000 

„ 18C<V 



& 350,600 

„ 1857, 

11 

r.? it. k. •>) v 

£ 11-7,000 

„ 1858, 

V j> 

. • • - , "■ 

• 

. , 11 - ■: 

4 347,600 

„ isr*. 

if 

' >> " 

4 217,500 
£ 3I315S0 

„ I860, 

ft 

11 - 

1861, 

if 

>> - 

4222,3.60 

» 1802, 

fi 


4272.7S4 

„ 1863, 

. iv':' 

; ';C ' ■ >V •••' 0 

£ 226,270 


Bince the European agents settled in the 
country considerable improvement has taken 
place in the patterns. It is to this fact that 
the increase of the trade is in a great measure 
to be attributed. At first (and in fact until 
within a few years) much difficulty was ex¬ 
perienced in persuading* the nati ve designee: 
to alter or amend tlioi.r patterns. 

They word.attached to their old style and 
would not accept an alteration.; but uow this 
dilHeuIty has been overcome and the weavers 
are willing to adopt ,liint^ in fact they now 
seldom begin io work till the pattern has 
been inspected or approved by the- agent for 
whom they work, 
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Mr. Cjliapnum n marks tiud; the people do 
f not ur.derstamithe lo^.* that occurs by adulter¬ 
ating the wool, although there is hope that 
they will aiixmUV when they find the shawls 
selling at an actual loss in Europe. 

A shawl, even of adulterated pashm, still 
sells for double what a shawl of sheep’d wool 
would, though the work be otherwise the 
*UTne. ■' 

The samples of Punjab woven shawls were 
as follows 

From Ludhiana : — 

34:2- —[62SI]. Jumawar, worth Its. 30, 
by A m \S Shah:. 

343-—[7082]. 1 Path5,/ or scarf, by the 

same. 

344.[7083 & mi White shawls and 

rlitbjSls (pashmina), by Aziz cf Ludhiana, 

345-—[70S 5]. Black shawl, called 

“tikdh.” 

348 —[7086]. Bed shawls, do. 

347 —[7087]. Red shawl, (txk&h,) by 
lixmn: Bam. 

The following series is from Am kits mi :— 

348.— [7119]. Long shawl. ( woven ), 
value 11 $. 100, by Daya Shankar 

349--[7120 Sc $»•]. Two others, same 
value, by AivDru.A.u Khan. 

850.—[7122], A nofcher, o f same value, by 
Lssjv. 

351— -[7124]. Square shawl, rumal, by 
La a ju, value Rs. 815. 

852.—[7125]. J&maw&r, shawl piece 
(pattern in stripe), worth Its. 125, by Grtv- 
lam Husain. 

353. —[7126]. Another, value He. 100, by 
Muhammad Shah. 

354. -- [7127] . Square shawl, by Muham- 
mad Shah. 

855— [7128-32]. Square shawls, worth 
11 $. 85 each, by Muhammad Shah. 

The following series were made expressly 
for dna on the original designs of It. W. 




Chapman Esqu of Amritsar, mk! uador his 
superi.fijtenden{;( they gained the first prize 
for the best Shawls in the Punjab 

356. -[7133 & 341. Two long shawls, 
each value of Rs. 400. 

357. —[7135]. Another, value-RW 880. 

358’—[7Rh>’j. Another, value R«. 370. 

359 —[71871. Another, value Us. 350. . 

360. - ; 71381. Another, wr/ue R.s. 375. 

361. -—[7139]. Another, value lfc. 350. 

362 •-[7140]. Square shawl, Re. 875 

Two of the long bhawR are made on a, 

plan -.now for the bust time produced by 
Mr. Clrapman, on his own design. Tlu; shawl 
is- so woven as to lrnvq two distinct patterns 
in it,—when folded, it mm be worn to shew 
either pattern, and thus appears m : if there 
were two different shawls,* 

The next aeries was exhibited ‘by the firm 
of l)im Saha and Oka. sir a Mat,. 

£63.— [711-5 Sc 46]. Two long shawls, 
woven at Amritsar. 

364-..—[7117 &43], Two square shawls 
woven at Amritsar. 

365,—[6181-5-6], 3 <4 Jartxnwaf^''W , ortli 

R y> 60 mul 70, by Gtiulam Mari, of Lab (-re, 

366 —[7188]. Striped shawl (Jamaw-tr), 
value Ba. 40, from Ihitbjmkot,. Gurdaspur 
district. 

307.—[7180]. A j/tmnwSr, value Its, 85, 
hy Gnift.AM Murtaz a, of Batalah. 

368. -[7101-95], Pashmina shawl edg¬ 
ing orkfnA.ru (woven), several specimens by 
Elta n, SuRH an, Mm IVAiiALDAL, and Fiji a 
of Sy.dknt. 

369 —[7198 & 99}. Two pieces of shawl 
woven “ khara” or bordering, from the, La* 
koru Central Jail. 

* Pour of these long shawls were exhibited in 
the case occupying the centre of rh ■.;» Exhibition, 
building : the case was constructed m the shape of n 
four pointed star, cacti rny having & faces, and ono 
shawl being hung from the top of each, the tw * halves 
of n loop; shawl w re displayed half in each face, to 
great advantage.. 

















The following are from GiLtiut : - 
373.— [-7280, S7 A S$j. Th.v 
shawls, “ D'opuil:: Mai, 1 ' vahu; Its* 
Sab r if, of J aldlpdr. 

374 Fatkn, or..scarf 

shawl work. value Ms. 1*1, by the Wr 

375. I m A 11 bfU<- >r V grey . 


570.—[7219], “ CVirMgh 
exhibit-fed by Hars.uiavmal, Li 
divided into 4 parts, each of a cl 
value ils, 32. 

371 -[7.221]. “ PqshMa,” 
called “ iJoslMilct tiluwahi.'’ 

372 —[7273]. Shawl bor'd 
■.ranwalla-,; • 


hv the same. 


lu concluding 
cliahts as to altering 
pieces sevyn iogethe 
Merchants take advantage of,this, 
good, they cut put of it such parts 
a new piece 

j >iece is coin [doted, i b is 
often Immensely 
cut bor'd 
o f I k, a 
nod other places, 
wise displeased with their 
replaced by n- 

1 should also add that, in JCmo 
piece shewing the design, hy wav 
Inspector. On approval, a duty according 
t he p.itteni) is taken, and a seal 
alter,wards worked into the shawl ai 


the list of Shawls, 1 take occasion to notice the practice of skilfpl 
Shawls 


It has before beep remarked that many shawls are made up of 

that the suture is imperceptible, 
wl which they think only partly 
’ then draw on paper a design for 
r to execute. As soon as the new 
changed in appearance, and 
Shawls are often purchased/with iu differ- 
The border is Always worked on a web 
snuses the whole fabric to sot well. In, Faria 


” with such ddi' 

When they buy ; 
displease them. 

to fill up the gap, and give it to a shawl w 

sewn into the shawl, which is entire! 
increased in value by the process 
and improved by putting'mew ones o 
this givw 

the merchants frequently exchange shawls for parties- who are 1 ire 
own: the shawl so taken will be washed, and parts t 
iw pieces, so that eventually it comes, out like a new article. 

nu% when a shawl is about to he made, a 
of pattern, is nmdfe and carried tut he 
to the cpiality of the future shawl (as 
mark impressed in token of such payment, 
ad the,seal or stamp d is appear,' when the fahi 


ill*? 






Division 1L 


NakK Pasbraina/ 1 or 
the principal of these 


SUB-CLASS 

PASH MIN A FABRICS OTHER THAN SEAWlS. 

This division included the various species of plain pashmina cloth, malula and alwau 
exhibited, it also includes many articles made ot Ltanipiu'i worn called 
wool i vsemhliiig the real Thibetan pashm in softness and fine 'texture 
being the Eampuri Chtklav already alluded to. 

For the rest, knitted fabrics, such as stockings, are often made of pashmina thread ; and 
there is the plain hmven cloth called ahvSn. When this has been pulled, shrunk and softened 
by soaking in a mixture of water and soap-nut (riW), and then by treading by men with 
bare feet, it is called malida. 

Tim specimens were as follows i— 

From Luivuiana ?— 

373 .. [6282.]. iUmpuri shawl, value Rs. 

80, by Ausan 3 ua.il 

379 


Another white chaclar, by 
the same, and worth Its. 05. 

SSO. ~~[0288 to 0300]. .10 specimens of 

Bampnri Chadar, in g>een, orange, white, 
brown, red, blue, pink, crimson, and grey 
colors , at prices from 11s. 24 to Rs. 20-8 each, 
by Bunt Bhan, merchant. 

881. —{6330, 31 & 32]. Pairs' of men’s 
and children's socks of Pashmina, made by 
MaNOWAR. 

3 g 2 .~~[5802]. Chadar, from Basahir, 
contributed by the Raja of Basahir. 

The following are from Amritsar : — 

383. —[0357-8]. Colored “ Alwahor 
plain woven pashmina pieces, by Messrs. 
Devi Sakai and Ok a mb a Mal. 

384. -[6379-388]. Pieces of Malida or 
shrunk and pulled pashmina cloth, Messrs. 
Devi Sakai and Chamb v Mal. 

Some of these were imported from Kashmir 
and some made at Amritsar, without specifi¬ 
cation in the original lists. 

385. —[0412], Plain shawl, made up in 
the style of a European travelling shawl, of 
pashmina, made at the Lahore Central Jail, 
exhibited by Dr. Penny. 

386 — [6443]. Pashmina pattti, hy Nie- 
AMOjdin, Lahore, worth Rs. 35. 


A good deal of doth arid material for Wrappers 
is made at Lahore JtVoui the Kabul goafs wool called 
*'■ Kabuli pashm.-’ 

Another, u khud-rang,” by 
"25.', 

•The ti rm “ pafctu ” is not proper/?/ applied 
“pattua” are made of shoep’is 


387.—[6444]. 
the same, worth Rs. 
N. B,- 

to pashmina articles: 

ntirl bin* 


and goats’ hair 

388- —[5859], Comforters or neck-ties, 
made of pashmina and wool, machine wove> 
by Mr. Spence; Se;'.lkp.te. 

389. —[0445-47]. Three pieces of MalidA. 
worth Rs. 13-2, 24-9 and 17-4 each respeotive- 
ly, by Karm Ciiand, of Lahore. 

390. "[0544]. Rumal, woven (fill doz) 
by His Highness tub Rajah of Katur- 

TII ALA. 

The following collection was from Kashmir: 

39L—[0408]. 3 pieces of pashmina 
cloth, woven in imitation of European plaid 
patterns. (Government To shake ana). 

392. —[0548]. Pink “firmuk 15 of pashmi¬ 
na, worth Rs. 42, (hy His Highness the 
Mahal a jh or Kashmir). 

“ ITrrnuk” is a clotlmsuaUv woven of camels’ hair, 
tho fabric here mentioned is woven in the same style, 
only of pashmina; it is stout and thick and used a* 
a saddle-cloth. 

39 3.-[0549]. 
worth Rs. 24. 

394. —[0550]. Pink colored 
or striped cloth, worth Rs. 49. 

395. —[0551]. 44 Par-i-tatis” safed (k&ni- 
kar, or loom wove). 

Far-i-taus or Peacock’s feather, is applied to silk 
or pashuoimi goods which are “ ihofc ” with a different 


Check ltlngf of pashmina, 
‘ Borya/ 
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color, and so havo a changeful lustre like the pea¬ 
cock’s feather. Scarlet and green are the two colors 
visually woven together, but in the sample the ground 
is white, shot red, value Us. 450. 

[6552], “ Par-i-purz, zarig^rf. zan- 

i. e. 

fringe or edging, value Us. 53-1-3. 

Ihe fabric called “ par-i-purz u ( “ Pur z** means a 
‘vhml or fragment) has a pile or hap like coarse vel¬ 
vet,, except that the pile consists of innumerable little 
bops of the thread; this piece hits a border fringe or 
a-unjih? (dngl: chain) sown on to it, hence its name. 


light blue par-i-piirz with a 


m 


53], Gulbadan of pashrnina. 


This is a red striped piece made exactly like the 
* guihatfan,’ which properly is always bilk. Value 
.its. 22. 

898.—[6554]. ‘Alvvah,’ shot with two 
colors (par-i-tafLs). 

899 --[6555]. yak tara safed," 

value Rs. 28-7*6. 

u Alwau ” is called either “ ;vfik tara” or u d o him*' 
according as a single or double line or thread (tar) 
is used hi weaving, just like the ‘ ekg&tPuhd ‘doauti’ 
of cotton weavers. 

400.— [6536 Sc 57 as also 6561 $ 62]. Are 
similar pieces of .scarlet, green, white arid lilac 
colors. 


101. —[6558], “ AlwAu dot&rah ” rose 

colored. 

402. -[6559, 60 & 63]. Are also double 
thread alvvfin, of lilac, blue and grey colors. 

403. —[6564]. Mali da alwftij " asi Ms,” 
value Rs. 43-10, that is, of the finest and rar¬ 
est kind of pashm, which is of a grey colour 
(see Yol. 1; page 180 ) but wool dyed to this 
color is called also “ Tits.” 

404. —[6555], A large carpet in the 
Pile or Turkey Carpet style, all of pashupua, 
with occasional introduction of silk for 
flowerings and patterns, value Rs. 3,000. 

This was u very beautiful sample pf the style of 
carpeting and of extraordinarily fine workmanship 
and design. 

d05,~~[6571], Pash mi na ‘ mm tus.’ 

That ia, cloth dyed grey of a color resembling the 
natural “tus” above alluded to, hence called ‘hflir 
(mm) tus *.:olor. 

406. — [6581]. Fashvnina patfcu, worth 
Rs 26-13-6. 

407, - —[6598]. A specimen of pashm in a 
carpet, Pattyala, ( by His HiuixjrESS run 
Maharajah). 
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DIVISION III. 

This last division of the class of woollen fabrics comprisees articles that■ «« to»<bof 
goats* hair and CHmetVhair, ^, they are not many m number, but are useful and highly 
characteristic of different- parts of tlie province. 

Nose bags for homs.-huge bags for carrying grain on the backs of cattle (ea led jhul,, 
stout pattft or matting, and occasionally rope, are tire principal manufactures to winch the peo- 
pie of the plains apply goat hair. 

In the Derajat, in Sirs* and Gugaira, where camels are much used, goat’s hair is employed 
for the large bags or (khf.rjaa) in which merchandize is carried, and for the vanous lantastic 
ornaments with which in these places both camels and horses are decorated, bach 
are made of plaits and tassels. &e„ of goat hair, wrought w.th ernnsou wool, and white cow./ 
shells sown on : they are quite characteristic ot these districts. 

In the hills, waist ropes or girdles are made of goat hair, as also bags, and many other 

articles. 


The collection exhibited the following spe¬ 
cimens :— 

408. -“[6273]. ■■ Tang,” horse girth, by 

Jtwain Ram of Rotakh. 

409. —[62771. Girth for camel-saddle, 
made at the Fazilka jail, feii'sa, 

410 . -^[6279]. Goat hair waist-girdle, 
Basahir. 

This rope is a collection of strings untwisted and 
of a dark brown color; it is universally worn m tlic 
hills together with the thick woollen tumc. 

411. — [6341]. Cloth made of black 
goat's hair at Kannauin, in Kantiwar, ex¬ 
hibited by Cam. Hohciien. 

412. —[6342]. Bound rope made of the 
hair of the * Yak 1 (Bos grumdens) at Shyfil- 
kar, Kan&war (Cam. Houohen). 

This rope is made by placing the wool in position 
and working it with hand and loot till ifcfeits 
together as wool does; (See Vol I, u °°l s * ) 

413. —[6343]. Flat rope of goat hair, 
red, white and black, made at Clnni. 

414. —[6365]. Goat hair cloth bag, from 
Kulu. 

415. —[6367], GoaFs hair rope, Lahaul, 
by Tara Chakd. 

416 —[6368], Rope of yak hair, Lahaul, 
by Tab a Cham. 


417. — [6373]. Twine made of goat hair, 
at Spiti, exhibited by P. Egerton Esqu. 

418. —[6418, 19 & 20]. Set of ‘ Khurjaa’ 
or camel bags, ornamented with tassels, fringe 
and cowry shells, made at Bahawalpdr, 
(Lahore Central Museum). 

419. —[0423]. “ Tht patti,” of goat’s 

wool, a sacking cloth used for bags and also 
for floor cloth, Lahore Central Jail. 

420 . —[6143]. Rope of goat’s hair, by 
Chau uni Imam; Baksh. 

421—[6462]. Bag made of goat’s hair, 
Gujrat Jail. 

422.—[6486]. Rope of goat’s hai.r, made 
at Shahpur, value 4 ans. a seer. 

4 2 3.—[6487]. Rope of camel’s hair made 
at Khushdb in Shahpur, value 4 ans. a seer. 

The following are from Gugaira : — 

424 — [6497]. Saddle girth, made at 
Syadwalla in Gugaira. 

425 . —[6498]. Ornament for camel’s 
neck. 

426. —[6499], Ornament for horse’s neck, 
called “ Sailt” 

427 —[6504]. Bag for grain, culled 
“ Chatti ” or “ Gun.” 

The next series represents the Derajat 
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428.—[6512-15]. Saddle bags or khor 


jfu,’ value from Ks, 5 to 9 each, made at 
various place*, as Tihli, Liiudi, Barkhaii 
(capital of the chief JamajP Kjian) Burt? 
and Rajhanpiir. 

4 29.-~-[i)616-20']. Horde’s nose-bags, 
(Tobra) value He. 1-2 each, made at various 
places, as above, 


4.80-—[6524], Grain bag, 'chat,’ from the 
Wa.zi.vi hills, Bunnu, made of camel and 
goat's hair. 

431.~-~[6529]. Camel hair doth, "Bark 
STxutri,” value Rs, 80, imported from Ka¬ 
bul by Kazi. NAsa.unLAK Jan, of Peska- 
wur. 


432 . —[0530]. 'Bark DahzangP pother 
kind of camel hair cloth from Kabul, sent by 
Kazi Amir Jan. 

433 —[6542]. Goat’s hair cloth, and hair 
from which it is made, value He. 1-0-6 per foot, 
by the Kohat Jail. 

434-—[6582]. “ Zangoz KhatSi ” from 
Yarkand, by His Highness the Mahara¬ 
jah of Kashmir, 


This is a coarse floor cloth imported from the 
Chinese provinces by Yarkand, henco its name of 
Khtttjii.” 


435 . —[6592]. A “ Jhul Bail?” or grain 
bag used for loading on cattle. Pafcyala, by 
Hrs Highnjess the Maharajah, 

436. —[6594], “ Pattu Khar,” goat’s hair 
sack cloth, Patyala. 

437. * 


A ‘Ohania,’ Patyala. 

The Oharpa is a long narrow opening of goat’s 
hair Bet out with pegs stuck into the ground, by 
way of a pocket or trough, out of which cattle 
are gjvou their grain* 


438-—[6597]. Travelling bag, for horse 
or camel, Patyala. 


The following is a list of all the woollen 
and pashmina manufactures used in the Pun- 


I EUROPEAN GOODS. 


Ban at (broad cloth). 
Merino (Manna). 
Pashm hid Nakli. 
Alpaca (Alpaka). 
Chintz. 

Kaskmira. 

Carpets. 

Gloves and Stockings, 


H. INDIAN MANUFACTURES. 


Punj ab and its Dependen eies, together wit h h if! 
territories 


Kashmir. 


Slid! 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


.Pashmlnd, 
Sdd&. 

Kan? kdr. 
Ami? kdr. 
Don dar. 
Kitaiii kdr. 
Fare! sMi, 
Doshala, 

Rumdl. 

Jfimawar, 

Sham la. 

Lung?. 

Gulbadan. 

A1 wan. 

Do. Yak tarL 
Do. Dp tdra, 
Par-i-piirz. 

Par-i-tads. 

Caps. 

Stockings, 

Gloves. 

IjoL 

Do. Yak arz. 

Do. Dd arz, 

Do. Tin' ara. 

Do. Lahor?. 

Do. Kiuara dar. 
Do. Sadd. 

Patti. 

Pattu. 

Pattu Tiish. 

Do. Khudrang. 
Do. Abshdr. 

Do. Khat dar. 
Do. Chdrkhdna. 
Chin t Pattu. 
Gabba. 

Unnak. 


(Twisted thread.) 


Kangrd, 


Pattu Garni 
Do. Gudmd. 











Kashmir . 

I’attu Malidi—a soft or felted (lit “ nibbed ” ) 
woollen fabric* 

Vatin Fodak or Fruk : a pattii |^wi© in Ladal.b. 
I)o, Ham n agari: made at llamnagar, Jaimi. 
*’PaWrt-narm a name given by Akis vr to the 
poft lino and rare fabric of Ibex wool. 

Lahore and Amritsar. 

Bluira ;—a coarse blanketing. 

Tani:—a long piece of 4 bhdva/ 

Loi ; __. a fine blanket or woollen shawl, 

Kalin : a pile or ‘ Turkey ’ carpet* 

Asan: a small carpet used by Mussulmans to 
kneel on at prayer time. 

Khali: tough cloth of asses’ hair. 

Java! : or Chhat • bags of clo. 

Katnad: felt. 

Tosha "• double felt, 

Multan, 

Shatranjt: a largo pile carpet. 

Kalin and Asan as before. 


HI. 


MANUFACTURES FROM OTHER 
PARTS of ASIA. 

Chant hdiL 


Pattii Chan thank 

Do, Durma. 

Do. Zangoz Kbatai. 
Takya, badshahi. 


| Kinds of wool- 
i len cloth. 

Yarkand. 

Salln<*—( pnshmlna) a cloth 22 yards in length, 
6 giraiis broad, price 35 rupees a piece. 

Kalin and Kalimeha, Yarland carpets. 
Kfdanamd, black felt. 

Kliosii; a thick felt. 


Kashgar. 

Loi K ash gar i—a kind of loi. 

Persia . 

Pashmina Irani. 

Kalin Irani, Persian carpets. 

Kabul. 

Khosa : thick felt cloth. 

Dliusa—coarse woollen cloth 
Hamd: felt. 

Bark : cloth of camel lmir used for chogahs. 

Kark: cloth of sheep’s wool. 

Patti Slratri, fine camel hair cloth. 

Unnak ; a coarse cloth of sheeps’ wool, voug.i » y 
embroidered, used as a mat or as a saddle , 
cloth. 

Pattii Dahzangi: a soft cloth made at Dahzaug 
near Ghazni. 

Bard Yamdiif: a green sheep's wool cloth made 
like those of Yannin. 

Kurat: a cloth of goat’s hair. 

Kagmak : a cloth of camels’ hair. 

To tliis notice may be added that in the 
Deraj at, carpets of several kinds are made. 
The names appear to indicate carpets of diffe- 
rent sizes. A caste of people called “Chim'd” 
are the principal manufacturers, ami the 
carpets are made either out of wool from the 
hills on the frontier or of the wool of the 
plains of the Derapit. 

These carpets are of the descriptions called 

“farsh,” “ galivu, ” “ dalasi” “langa,” 

« ghardri,” “ kainal,” “ chhul chamba dar,’’ 
(flowered), “ dalasi rota,” and “ falasi pateli," 
the last four kinds are made by Biluohis. 














m o T E, 


The juries for silk and woollen fabrics in the exhibition of 1804 -met several times, 
•ami awarded the prizes noted below. The Reporter to the Jury, Mr. Henry Cope, whose 
great experience and knowledge would have made his report on those subjects peculiarly 
valuable, did not send in any report on either class. 


VI. ’WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES,. 


District or Locality. 

Prize taker. 

Description of articles. 

Medal. 

Cert i-fi. 
cate. 

Kashmir, 

H. 1L the Mahara jah, 

'■ .i,£y ,/V V/tjVvSl. 

Carpet, 



Jalandhar, 

Darogah of the Jail,... 

■\Voollen Manufactures, 

... 

1 

Rawalpindi. 

Do., 

Do., Carpets, 

... 

2 

Cluj rat, 

Do., 

Rugs, Ac., 

... 

i 

Multan, 

Local Exhibition Comb, 

Woollen Carpet, (No. 6.48$), ... 

... 

i 

bnrigm,, 

Do., 

Nrirpur worked Rug (No. 6358), 



Lahore, 

Supdt. Central Jail, .. . 

Carpet of Kandahar i pattern, ... 

I ■, 

i 

•Do., 

Parogafc, 

Collection generally, 

... 

i 

Do., 

NizaaMid-drn, 

Pattu, (paskmiha fine quality) 

No. ms, 

•. . 

i 

Shah pur (Rhaira), 

Arnir-ud-dm, 

Hearth rugs, ( No. 6484), 

... 

i 

ICi.Jmiir, 

H. H. t/ho Mah^&jah, 

Felt, (Nos. 6570 and 6571 ), ... 

... 

i 


In concluding this class, it is necessary to remark, that the shawls, both loom-woven 
and needle-worked, were submitted for inspection to the same Jury which examined the 
Embroidery class. As most of their report relates to shawls, it is annexed to this class. 
I have already called attention to the impossibility of retaining the old classification 
in the original catalogue: not only were woven and worked shawls indiscriminate], v admit¬ 
ted with “'embroidery,” but plain Eampiui cliaddars and alwans, because they were 
denominated ‘ shawls/ went thither also. 
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■REDOUT ON SHAWLS AND EMBROIDERY, 


Major FaiTington. 
Captain Pollock. 

G. It. ElsniiC; Esquire; 
Balm Mohan Lai. 


tialla Dihii Ciidml 
Tluikurdas. ( Tosliakbanali. ) 

Kuriva Lai, sod of the "Vakil of the 
Maharajah of Kashmir. 

The class on which ibk Jury had to.fond .fclieir opiilioh is very important and extensive ; 
tiie articles were chiefly coriiiSbuted from Delhi, Lddliiaiiu., Amritsar, Lahore, Kashmir, 
JIund, Nabha, Patiala. Other d is trio fcs of the Punjab also Contributed td this class, but-it 
is one in which Kashu'lir, Amritsar add Delhi must necessarily take the leach 

The .Tiiirjrjnld ihldOr their inspection shawls woveri and Worked with the needle^ 
mnbfcikiery with silk-braid, gold arid silver thread, tinsel embroidery, plain pashm ilia 
pieces <fee: 

Owing to the,.articles belonging to this class having been laid out in several differ* 
eiit parts of the'building, considerable delay occurred before they could be arranged so as to 
ensure a datkfdctory inspection, 

The Jtin have decided in awarding prizes in shares as noted in the accompanying list ; 
they wish i t to be Understood they have allotted the'full number of shares, the money value 
of bach must therefore he raised id correspond with the number of shares recorded; 

The remark* are.sulfieienfly lull to obviate the necessity of entering at any length 
in to the nieriter of-the articles that hate obtained prizes. 

There were many articles for which probably the Jury might have been inclined td 
itwafd shares, but the amount of money at their disposal was too limited. 

The Amritsar shawls oaii never compete with those of Kashmir, but thd 
Jury consider those for which' prizes have been given are very '/odd of their kind. It is well 
known that the Amritsar shaWis do not go beyond a certain price, the wool is not so pure, and 
therefore they cannot bear comparison in texture with the fabrics of Kashmir; 

The shawl trade has not decreased ; on the contrary, there is every reason to believe 
it has- increased; but its character has changed considerably ; formerly, the trade was limited 
td a certain nbather of well known firms. There used to be a large demand for shawl fabrics 
at the Courts of .Delhi, Lucknow, Sindh, &e .; now, numbers have embarked in the trade, and 
amongst theiri many afe mere speculators r this is shown by the result of the half yearly sales* 
that take place in London. The appointment of gentlemen from England and France, as 
agents of large' firms ini those coun tries, has brought about a considerable change m tho 
designs and p i tterns* these are of course a matter of taste, arid there are many purchasers who 
still wish to see a conridt? cable’ amount of the Oriental characteristics in the patterns. Thef 
carefi.il siipervisioii’ exercised by these European agents Juts caused ati improvement in the 
work, those who Ox port direct to Europe still endeavour to throw inferior articles into the 
markets. It is believed the Maharajah has this year set on foot serine arrangements for 
checking this, 

The collection exhibited by the Maharajah of Kashmir deserves mention. I’he Jury 
feel they caiiriof., with reference' to the funds attheir disposal, award many prizes. The collection? 
from the Maharajah is large and valuable. The would award a medal for the whole. 





Next to this, the ooUeetion contributed by the firm of Devee Sahai and Chumba Mull 
of Amritsar, is the most worthy of notice ; this firm has shown great interest and zeal in 
adding to the success of the Exhibition ; the articles displayed are numerous and of superior 
quality. The Jury award a medal to this firm. 

The Jury are led to understand that certain gold medals arc at the disposal of 
the General Committee for distribution to contributors in the Punjab territories ; the Jury 
would bring prominently to the notice of the General Committee, the claim ol the film of 
Eevee Salmi Cltumba Mull to so valuable a mark of the appreciation of their services'. 

It is now requisite to report regarding the special prizes, to Mi. R. Chapman 
of Amritsar, it will be observed, has been awarded Lady Montgomery s prize lor the best long 
shawl made Ini the 1 Punjab. This gentleman has exhibited tf or 8 other shawls of superior 
quality. Owing to some misunderstanding, they were withdrawn before the Jury had arrived 
a t a final decision, others were presented in their stead ; the Jury consider them of superior 
quality , and award a silver medal for the collection. 

The Jury hare awarded Lady Eundheer Singh’s shawl prize for No, 7085, of Class 
IS, B Section: they consider it meets the stipulations in preference to any other of the 
same sort. 

The competition for Mr. Chapman’s prize for tlie best Jainowar of certain 
dimensions manufactured in the Punjab was very limited. The Jury award, the prize lor 
No. 710(1. The Catalogue shows this article was manufactured at Amritsar, but they are 

of opinion if was made at Nurpiir. Q , jyp cL PARRINGTON, 

Mc^orlcr to the Jury, 




misTfft. 



AWARD OF THE JOEY APPOINTED TO ALLOT PRIZES UNDER CLASS IX SECTION B. 






No of 
Catalogue- 


No. of 


No. 

Description of Articles. 

Shares 

allotted. 

n E M A R K S. 

fi 1 

7335 

White Jamaw^r, . 

7 

The texture of this is very fine, worked all over, the 
design new. 


7142 

Black S}ia|| ... 

6 

A long woven shawl, fine texture, pattern in good 
taste, ,, 

3 

7164 

A 0 hog-ali, 

6 

A red woven ebbgah, work of fine .texture. 

A j 

, | 

7163 

Ditto, ... ... ... 

5 

A puce coloreddressing gown, extensively embroidored 
with nooivle-work, the peculiarity of which is, that 
the stitches are not carried through the other aide. 

6 ! 

7363 

A Square Shawl, ... 

2 

Color black, pattern o,nd work good. 

6 

7313 

A Long Shawl, ... ... 

5 

The price of this' is Rsh 1200. A beautiful specimen. 
i of needlo-work. 

r 

7352 

A Square Shawl, . 

4 

Color black, pattern and work good, 

8 

7370 

A Square Shawl, ... 

3 

lioso color,, work fine. 

t» 

7144 

A Do. Do., ... M ," 

3 1 

Black ground. 

10 

7366 

A Do. Do. ... 

0 

A turquoise blue, needle-work. 

It 

7119 

A Do. Do., .| 

3 

Noodlo-work. 

n 

7830 

A Pair 6£ Bod Shawls, ... 

3 

Embroidered with gold and silk thread needle- work, 
borders ombroideved with figures of men and ani¬ 
mals. 

13 

7889 

A Square Shawl, . 

2 

Richly embroidered with gold. 

11 

7377 

A Square Shawl, white... 

1 

Pattern and work good.. 

13 

7171 

A Rod Cap, . 

1 

Embroidered needle-work. 

16 

7120 / 

A Long Shawl ( woven ), 

6 

Good pattern find work, Amritsar manufacture. 

17 

7124 

A Square Shawl, .. 

3 

Ditto ditto. 

18 

70SI 

A Rod Lace Scarf,... 

4 

Black lace scarf for a native lady, om- n 

broiderod 'with gold and silk, Delhi, ( Very 1 pretty 

39 

7053 

Ditto, ... ... 

4 

A Red ditto ditto. ' 

20 

7155 

A Velvet Miasiiad,... 

4 

Handsome velvet masnad with a deep embroidered 
border of gold, pattern bold- 

n 

7046 

A Green Scarf, . 

2 

This is handsomely embroidered with geld. 

22 

7156 

An oifibroidored Ghogah, 

1 

Handsomely embroidered with gold throughout. 

23 

7182 

Hod Scarf, . 

1 

Fine material, needle-work border. 

2-1 

7058 

4 piece of Lace with Gold 
embroidery, . 

1 

A. piece for a native lady’s bodice, fine work. 

B5 

7199 

Embroidered edging, ... 

1 

Shawl pattern, worked by prisoners in the Lahore Jail, 

26 

7170 

A Rarupur Chaddur, 

1 

Fine texture. 

27 

... 

A Masirnd and pillow case, 

4 

A handsome amber colored velvet masnad and pillow 
case, from Nabha, handsomely embroidered with 
gold and silver and also beads. 

28 

7392 

Green Velvet Saddle cloth 
(or Char jama j,. 

2 

Handsomely embroidered : this deserves honorable 
mention. 
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Class YL Division III. 


§L 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 


$ 1 / §; 


Name of article. 


7136 A Long Shawl, contri¬ 
buted by R. Chap¬ 
man, Enquire, 

7126 Jama war, Mahomed 
Shall of Amritsar, 


4 ! 708$ 


A Square Shawl, 


The prize awarded. 


Medals r Po the Maharajah of Kashmir, 
it. Chapman, Esquire, 

„ Bavee Sahai Chnnvba, Mull. 


Lady Montgomery * a 
prize, 

Mr. Chapman’s prize, 


Lady Rundheer 
Singh’s prize, ... 


R. E M A R K S. 


Amritsar work, first rate work for that place, 
considered the best coming qdhliin the terms 
on which thin prize is given. 

This article comes within the terms for the 
prize, ip the catalogue. It is recorded ass the 
manufacture of Amritsar, the native .mem¬ 
bers' pronounce it from Nurpur, the prize 
however ia open to the Punjab. 

This shawl is tlio host of the description for 
which the. prize was offered. 

The articles under this class are many of them 
very fine, and equally deserving of notice. 



























CLASS TII. 

HlSUi’AGTTIRES IN SILK. 

For the history of silk in its raw state, as well as for an account of the localities of 
its production, and the details of its trade, the reader is referred cinee more to the first 
volume. It will be ever thus as we come to class after class of manufactured products. 
The :n distances described in volume X are, applied to use in volume II. 

j Bball therefore at bwee commence tho dess with a sketch of the method in which' 
the manufacture of sill* « 00«4«>’M wd then pass on to notice the various kinds of 
silken fabrics which the province and its adjacent countries produce, and the particular 
which are famous for the production of them. 


localities which are famous for the production of them. 

The silk most commonly used by manufacturers aud by them esteemed best, (although 
bv Europeans it would bo considered inferior to Qhiuese or Italian silk) is that from 
Bukhara and Khoren. The silk is of two descriptions, called respectively ** llhora 
Klinmladiir” and “ Khora Singal.” The first named, though to ordinary eyes the same 
as the second, is really superior and contains a less quantify of refuse, 

Amritsar and Multan are the principal marts for raw silk. 

It appears that silk noiy commands a. much less price in the market than lonneily, 
though the manufacture leys not diminished, at any rate hi total quantity* 

Although the largo demand for fine f*ilk hao passed (way with the Sikh Durbar, vet 
there is stilfa large quantity oousq.ned by the people, and the progressive wealth of the 
community pf late years has increased the -general use of silk, while the facilities of trade 
under British rule have also opened the gnfes of 'external commerce, 

Silk, the produce qf the Punjab, is also beginning to enter the market, and the result 
of present experiments is to shew that silk can he produced which will sell quite as well 
as the Bukhara silk, though qften from defective manipulation and other causes the 
indigenous-silk sells somewhat cheaper, 

Mr. Cope (writing ill 1858) remarks thal the price of silk is generally from Ks. 11 
to 13 ; that is also approximately true now. Ho adds that IS to 20 rupees was formerly 
the value. The weight by which silk is purchased is calculated at 105 rupees N&nak Siifihi.f 
The Hindu caftte of ‘ Xfliatris’ are the principal silk holders ; they furnish the weavers 
with the raw material tbregqh the hands qf broker's ( “ dalSl”); the finished fabric again 
returns to thpir Impels for sale to the public. 

The raw silk as imported is found to be so badly wound as to require that, operation 
to be done over again in order to separate the fine silk from the eqarse and from 1 be refuse. 

The first, workman therefore to whom (he silk goes is the 1 Pat-phera’ or winder, 
Some of them only wind on behalf of the merchant, receiving payment according to the 
weight wound off, and others (a less numerous kind) purchase silk ou their own account, 
which they then wind and retail. 

- * Sf« IdrvCope s valuable paper on Silk in the Journal of the AjM-gortiooltnral Society of India, 

"Volume X. part. 2. and at page 4 of the reprint circulated pn the Panjab. . .... 

t The “ Nt'mak Shahi” rupee of the Sikh time weighs half a mas a, i. 0 . 71 grains less than the 
govern meat rupee, vrhieli is 180 grains. 












Class VII. 




Tlie first thing the winder does is to opeu out the large skein or hank in winch the silk 
comes to him, and to divide it into tvyo or more parts according to its si»e. These are stretched 
tight over two reels called “ uri ” or “ charkha.” one at each end of the skein . -tin upper 
feel h then fixed against the wall about 8 or 10 feet high, and the lower one is fixed- close to 
the grohnd, so far away from, the wall as to incline the whole skein at an angle of about 4§*\ 
The Winder site on the ground in front of the lower reel, being furnished wifcbU or Wen 
4 little rente or “ d**a” on which to wind the silk as itcomes off the skein. These red!s 
revolve on a stick called ga?, being made to spin round by the Work mini con ti uti<) usl v 
giving light jerks to the end of the “ gas? ” Having found the on<l of the thread on the skein, 
be fixes it to the first little reel, and thou begins rapidly winding* The silk thread passes 
through bis loft band, the stick with the reels being held and kept revolving with the right 
band and against the right side, The winder’s hand being delicately experienced, he feels 
the quality of the thread as it passes through his left hand: a,s soon as ho perceives a change 
in its fineness be stops the reel, bites off the silk with Ms teeth, and winds thte new quality of 
silk on to tfie next reel, and so on. 

Wlmn the winding reels are already charged with a certain portion of silk, the ond 
on the reel is joined to end on the skein with the utmost adroitness with the tongue, fin'd 
the knot is so fine that the joint becomes imperceptible after the silk lias been dved. 

Three qualities are usually obtained on three different reels in this. wayte 
The first is fine and regular, and is twisted to form tbe threads of the warp (tani) of 
the intended fabric, the second quality is used for the weft or shoot, called ift YHinv 7 cud 
u 1 The third kind is a coarse refuse called <c kachaiv’ 

Mr, Cope mentions that 4 seer of raw silk or “ khorn. ** yields from 2 to 3 tolabs of 
refuse silk; the smaller the quantity of ft re fuse the higher the price of (he silk The 
44 kaebar” is however by no means useless; it is dyed, converted into thread, and used for 
embroidery and other purposes. 

The wages of the winder are Re. 1-8 per seer of raw silk. He can wind a seer of silk 
in from 8 to \2 days, and the merchant gives him about 3 or 4 seers of silk at a time to wind 
The second and third qualities are made into skeins and given to the “ rang res’* or dyer. 
The first quality kept for the warp, passes on the reel as it is to the‘Modi,” who 
twists the thread to make it strong for the Warp; he answers to the thrower'* of the 
European loom, who makes the silk into “ organzine.” This, cansisfca of-Two threads, 
which are first separately twisted in one direction, and then the two are twisted together in 
the reverse direction: this is effected by considerable a.rt,-~n.t was long unknown in England, 
and oriranvfiue ready twisted was imported from Italy in, the early days of JSagland silk 
manufacture, until at last the art of throwing** WM spied out and brought over. 

The native process'of twisting docs not appear to compass the double twist, which is the 
pfifittliarity of'the'org-4nziine the prucess simply causes two linos o.t the taui-sfik to twist 
together into one thread. 

It will be easiest to describe the ‘ todi’s * apparatus first, and then say what he does 
with it. 

He works under a long often shed with a Smooth clean floor of the bare gr o'uud ; on this 
p, number of little frames (catted 1 kha-mv 9 ) made of four pieces of 4 sarka ud<T (the culm of 
# A fourth cuffed ‘ Pumbi ’ which is very soft, is rively obtained. 
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the Mmij grass) art erected, They are arranged'in two parallel rows, consisting each of 
lit frames, each on/.) behind the other, and at two yards interval 5 each iraiae ''aides 

on it a smallring; or churl ” made of 4 lacf 

.The. 4 ta$i ’ now takes two reels just as I hey eottve jfrptxL the ‘ p.atphera,. charged with, 
first quality silk for the ‘tani.;’ he sticks them into the ground, and then finding the end of 
each reel’s thread, he [Mils them together and with Ms" he ml passes the united threads succes¬ 
sively through., the little rings.on the. frames, taki ng the threads down owe row of the frames 
and up the other. Whew the two threads emerge from the.last-frame, and .ring they are 
attached to a simple arrangement called the “ dukh \* this is, nothing more than a bit of 
thin bamboo • 4 * inches long, with a little ball of clay fastened to the lower end, which 
swings about jj feet above the ground. When the tm threads are'attached to the bamboo 
piece, it is given a sharp {.urn between, the bauds of the operator (like spinning' a 4 tee» 
totum ”) ; the result of this is, that the two threads as they lie along in the rings and 
&roos arc twisted together into o^p, through the whole length. As fast as they aro 
twisted, the thread is wound off on a reel revolving on a “ gaz/" just like the original pro- 
cess’of winding, but the action of. the red in this case is so much more violent, owing to the 
strength of the double twisted line, that, the winder has to pot a pad. of clotlr against hfs right 
side ou the pl ace wherebe rests the end of the “ gaz ” or reel stick a« it revolves. The silk 
loses weight in twisting, owing to the friction <>£ the rings, to the extent of one tolali per seer. 

As soon i's two reels are charged with twisted thread, they are given to the. “t&ni wallah” 
to prepare the warp of the fabric to be. He does this just like the cotton weaver; he has 

two long* light sticks of the sarlcauda grass stalk, one for each hand; at the end of each stick 

is an jroi> wire upon which the red is placed and ean revolve easily ; the rod is kept.on to the 
wire by the aid of a little knob carrying a ring, the thread oil the reel as it unwinds has to 
pass through tills ring.. Tim warp maker now sets upon the ground two parallel rqws of 
sarkanda sticks • the rows arc at a sufficient distance.apart to allow the warp man to pass with 
a stiM and rOol, in each hand between them. The upright sticks in. each, row are placed two 
and two, each pair being two yards distant from the next, and the pairs of sticks in one row 
are of course exactly opposite to those in the other. 

The workman now fixes the ends of his thread on the two 
\ f reels, one tp each of the first pair of sticks on the 1 st row, 
and then walking up the row passes the threads as they rt.m off 
\ the reels held downwards, inside one stick and outside (h;; 
f o\ next, each Land having one reel ; two threads are thrown down 

\ j at once in this way over the pairs of sticks. As soon as tho 

workman, throwing down silk as he goes, reaches the end of the 
first row of pairs of sticks he turns round and walks down the 
next, or parallel row, setting out the silk alternately inside and 
outside the sticks as before described ; the whole length of the 
two threads,'finis put down in 'and out of the pairs of sticks 
both on the up-row and down-row ]p 108 yard:/ 






The* nelxt process is fo fasten a. tie wherever the 'threads' of the warp cross each other, 
&o as to preys tit their agani becoming ca.iig.lit, and the warp is taken oif the sticks and dyed, 
The other qualities .of silk,' the “ vaiia” Uriel the refuse or il kachar,” tire dyed, jtisfe as they 
come ironl the winder. The various kinds! of dyes! used have already been ’treated of 
in the first volume. I will only recapitulate the principal colors used, deriving froth 
Mr. CopeVpapef a list of the ebsts of dyeing each. Before dyeing; the' skeins of silk 
are boiled in a solution of sajji (iinprire carbonate of soda) aiid then in soapsuds; 

To Tiiake white silk, the skeins ard merely taken Out. washed in several waters,- arid then 
bleached over the fumes of sulphur. The other color’s which are prodite v d best are : — 

Ydtoui, dyed with u aka-lbir,’* the mot of -( Bat-isms Gannablmis) ; also with “ asbiivg/* 
the flower of a specie's of t)dp%iiiiurii, which comes from Ifabul. 

Orangje eotoif, or golden “ siindri ” with cs lntfsinghdr,” the flower of jtfyddnthes ^arbor* 
tridisj and 30 me red of cochineal. 

Bedrid dyed with cochineal which producescrimsori and given its vermilion tone with 
“ harsinglnir ” and its mordarlt, “ kishta ” aild f ‘ boagaiKV ? the galls of Gistasia Tercbhtilmn* 

: Crimson, tfith cochineal alone, and ‘U> 02 gaTtd M as the mordant. Mr. Cfope remarks that 
the cochineal is not obtained at the s< panaris ,f or grocers and druggists, bt.it the’ silk 
merchants themselves supply it to the dyers. A paler' shade of cochineal dyeing produces piiiTfy'J 
and the paler shades varied with yellow dyC will give shades of orange, salmon Color, Ac, 
Peeppur^U “uda,” is dyed with, erimsou and indigo blue.- 
'Lilaci 11 iiafarmani , 11 is dyed with the same materials hi lighter proportions.- 
Blue can be produced from se'veral shades almost black, to deep blue, bright blue, and 
pale blue or ( “ abi ” ) all tvith indigo; 

Bloch is dyed with indigo acid. 

Green, of .shactesj very dark* bright gredn or " 7,&im*udi/* pea greet* of u aiig/iri h ( a 
favorite color with ulives when woveii with a Scarlet stripe); and pale gTeeu or “ pista, ,? 
Ac. are all produced with .shades of iiidigo and the Various kinds of yellow dye, u dsbarg/* 

“ ekalbir/’ «« hars/nghar/' Ac. 

Brovhi silk is colrlparatively tfiieonmiOri,- and id Used principally in the form of thread by 
the persons wlio embroider on pashuiiua arid want silk to match, or who weave brown and 
white silk check pieces in the Eluropeau fashion, The colors are deep brOwjT,( c 'tiisha 7 ’), browii 
(“dar dhiui 7 '), pale redisli bfoWti, (“skinM!, 17 sandal wood color)ap'd ‘d)ada]ui r, (alihOhd cblor) 
Grey or KhdlG is also a color milch Used; it is produced with “ kahi/’ (sulphate of iron) 
and galls (main). 

Madder is not Used, in dyeing silk. Indigo when cm ployed is first dissolved hi abide* 
forming what has been called “ aulphindylic or u imrrabba-rang^ by the natives. I am 

* Cope, at’ pagr6‘ 11, calls thorn ‘fiowor buds/ identifying :f bo/gantf ’’ with “ gul-iqhsta,” rind seems to 
consider Dr. Boyle wrong iioeaUiiig thorn falls'. The native name ‘s no' proof at all, seeing that the little' 
bulbous galls look like unopened fl/.wer buds, but all the samples I have seen of il bo/.gaud * ’ are most certaiuly 
galls, or some similar oxorescorina certainly not .flower buds. (The word is also printed Vo;iguud : instead of 
BtfZgand.) It is doubtful whetho “ knnnmbha ” is usorl in silk dyeing. The wily Khatri knows too. well 
what ho is about to allow liis valuable silk to be dyod with the worthless safflower, which fades in the air and 
light, and leaves a dingy pale yelk w red, which would of course sell for nothing \ crimson is always produced 
with oachineah s « 
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not aware, that lac dye is used, except perhaps for purples or with blue. 






Colour. 

Loss m weight of tbo 
nlk after the process of 
dyeing is complete. 

Cost of dyeing. 

How long the 
operation takes. 

B E M A E KB. 

White, 

4 or 5 chit tacks out 
ot 16. 

8 annas per seer, of 
raw silk delivered to 
dyer, 

3 days. 


Yellow, 

Cue quarter, »«• 

1 Bupce per seer, .. 

3 days. 


Greens, 

Ho further loss after 
the first dyeing of 
yellow is completed, 

£ per seer, 

Somewhat longer. 


Crimson, 

Scarlet* 

Purples. 

One quarter, 

For £ and $ to 1 Be. 
per seer, the dyer 
gets 8 annas as his 
share. 

6 days, and more 
for" the colours 
that have two 
dips of colour. 

The cochineal Is 
given to the dyer; it 
costs from Rs. 6-8 
to 6 or more a seer. 

For the various 
shades of pink, crim¬ 
son, scarlet, from i 
to 4 chit-tacks will be 
used per seer of silk. 


I have only to add, that the use of the Aniline dyes of Europe is now extensive. At, first 
nly the red or “ Magenta ” was used, but now the fine mauves and purples are common. I 
confess I have not yet seen the beautiful blue, or the green ; but these will follow no doubt. 

The silk is, when dyed, ready for the weaver, who is called Daryaf-b&f. 

The loom is exactly like that for cotton weaving, it is arranged on the ground; the weaver 
sitting with his feet in a large hole previously dug out, which hole also contains the treddles and 
foot boards, by means of which the threads are depressed and raised. 

The treddles are the two frames which hung transversely across the threads of the 
warp, the threads of the one being attached to the lower threads of the warp, the other to 
the upper. By raising and depressing them alternately by aid of foot-boards underneath, 
and attached by strings, the threads of the warp are crossed and reerossed as the 
weft is put down. The treddles are supported over the warp by strings from the roof of 
the room. There is also a frame called the batten or lay, divided by a number of fine wires, 
or thin slips of bamboo, through which the warp threads pass the object of this is to 
strike it against the weft as the work goes on, thus tightening fAd compacting the whole, 
fabric It".a also suspended from the roof by stringsj-the weater moves it, when required 
to strike against the weft, with hfi hand. The only other parts oh the simple loom, are two 
beams called the warp and cloth beams, the cloth beam supports the warp at the end where 

























the weaver sits, on it the cloth fa wound as it fa woven ; the beam at the other end carried 
the end of the warp stretched out, and also all the superfluous lengths of the threads wound 
on it, which of course can bo unwound, as the finished cloth is wound on to the beam at the 
other end. 

To prepare the loom, the threads of the warp are passed by hand through the two 
treddles, and the batten or lay, the weaver seats himself with his feet in. the hole, and. with 
his shuttle in hand; he is ready for work, the silk being previously reeled in small reels 
ready to be transferred to the shuttle The solid parts of • the loom and the shuttle are 
made of the khan* wood ( Acacia catechu). 

The number of the threads in the warp varies from $50 to 1,700. A very broad silk 
would be worked with 2,000. Some silk of this extra breadth was prepared For the Exhibition 
oH864, by Messrs. Ckamba-Mal Atf j> Devi Sahai of Amritsar. 

In the days of the Sikh Court, Mr. Cope mentions, Maharaja Sher Singh introduced 
a silk of 2,400 threads broad, hut the day of these very fine and large silks has passed away. 

Mr. Copo gives the following particulars of the weaving of a piece of ‘Gulbadan' or 
striped silk :— 

The length of the warp is reduced in weaving from 54 to 46 yards ; the Breadth being 
,. ] 700 threads, the weaver takes from 50 to 60 days to complete the piece, doing a yard 

in a day ( very narrow silk can be woven at the rate of 3 yards per diem ), In the completion 
of the piece, §§ seers of dyed silk are required; 12 rupees are the wages for weaving 
one piece such as this, of 46 yards; When taken off from .the 'loom, it is cut into 8 lengths, 
and is ready for sale. The ends of the silk that project from the piece in weaving are 
picked off with pincers. 

I will now describe briefly the kinds of silk made. 

Most of the silks are very thick and close, according to this their value is fixed ; they. 
do no t shine, nor have they a beautiful glass and lustre like European silks and glaces. Such 
are extremely despised by natives as far as their value goes, although they Cannot help admiring 
their beauty, and employ them for Chogaha and gowns of state. 

The most common perhaps of all the native silk fabrics, is the ei Gulbadan ” or striped 
silk It fa a, plain fabric of any colour, striped down its length with lines of another colour 
- the favourite colours are pale green with scarlet stripe ; dark green, nearly black, with scarlet 
stripe ; yellow with scarlet or crimson stripe ; purple with yellow stripe ; white with dark 
stripe ; crimson with white stripe ; besides these, other varieties are occasionally met with; 
This kind of silk is much used for the close fitting pyjamas worn by the wealthier classes 
of Hindoos and Sikhs. 

Plain silk without a stripe is called Daryal, if it is shot with two colours, ( usually 
red and green, but others are intermingled also ) it is called ‘ Dbup chan. * In the Kashmir 
Collection, fabrics shot with different colours are described as Pard-taus—peacocks' feathers,” 
the application of which na (e is obvious.. The native shot silk is by .no means so lustrous 
and beautiful to the eye as ; European. 

Bilks are now often wo ven in a small checks of black, brown, blue, or black and white; 
these arc principally used by European ladies, and are described as “ D iryai char-k Inina.” 




The ‘ lung'i 1 or scarf described under Class V, is also manufactured in silk, sometimes 
of a plain color, sometimes of a fine check. 

When maifeof siik, it is usually enriched by a beautiful border of gold or silver and 
variegated Silk, and .finished off with at silver or gold fringe. Silk lungis are not so much, worn 
for head-dresses as the cotton lungs are, but are much admired for scarves and waist-belts 
or sashes. 

The * khetf 1 is also woven in Silk, elfibei* check pattern in squares, ot plain silk, with a 
gold border, and edged with some fancy pattern edging on either side of the gold ; beautiful 
thick scarlet kheses of the kind are made at Lahore, and are much sought after. The silk in 
these latter, is quite plain, but it is woven on the principle of a khes, and in that style of 
weaving called “ Kh& bad ” which is different from the ordinary “ Daryaf ball” 

These are the principal varieties of plain silk. Next come’ those which have a silken 
gloss, and are soft like satinette. They are woven on the i( Khds; principle, and exhibit 
the “bulbul cji^shn>d‘ or darnakk pattern, in their fabric, either in one color or two ; sometimes 
they are striped, with figures on the stripe, and gold threads are introduced. Such silks are 
principally produced at Bhawalpur, and are distinguished by the generic name “ Shuja 
kWim/’ probably from the name of the person who 4 was the first to introduced them*. 

All figured or damasked silks ^fe fcfnvs called, but it must be remarked, that the varieties 
as yet woven are not very many,—all the damask patterns being some combination of right 
lines or diamond shapes in small patterns. The native weavers are not able to produce any 
tiling like the groups of flowers and other patterns that beautify the silks and damasks c- 
the European looms, Shuja kliani silks all have a lustre of floss silks, are soft, and not 
stiff like the “ daryai .V 

Silk enters into.the manufacture of various other fabrics that are not included iff thikv 
Class. In all brocades or kinkb<b pieces, silk is the foundation on which the 4 gold is woven 1 . 

Fine silk, and muslin and net, “m'almal” and “dulmiyan,” is also much owed, hut principally 
for brocading with gold for mawlils or turbans or kerchiefs, and dopattiis or scarves, which 
are much worn at weddings and on ceremonial occasions. 

Several fabrics are also imported from Europe, the art of making which is unknown. 

Velvet or “ Makhmal rr not made in India, but it used to be imported from ‘Russia ; 
that trade lias almost died out on account of the facilities of the English and French trade, 
which supply a much superior article. The Russian velvet was thin, and also often mixed 
with cotton, 

Satin also, called ‘atlas,’ is imported. The English and French are the most beautiful, 
but are thinner and much less valued than the Russian, which is thick. 

The Russian satins are both plain and flowered, as damask satins. I have seen among the 
articles presented by the Khokau IjJnvoys who came to Lahore in •18(31-65, several pieces 
of most brill ant and gaudy lingered satins, .which are apparently much admired by 
Oriental connoisseurs, but would, if worn in Europe, excite i suspicion of madness in. 
the weaker ! 

Besides woven fabrics, silk is extensively employed in ombroi iery, and also in kinds uf 
manufactures which are included in the present collection in this Class. These consist of netted 
fabrics,, such as girdles or izarbands, which are long netted sashes, ending in ornamental tassels* 




and are universally employed to fasten the pyjamas round the waist. Next come every variety 
of silk rope, cord, and-tassels,—used both in native horse trappings, and also for tying down 
the coverlets of beds in the native fashion; tassels, head ornaments of silk for plaiting 
into the hair ; necklaces of silk threads to carry charms or gold coins worn round the neck; 
loops and buttons for chogahs and other articles of the same kind. They are all made 
by men called “kin&ca bafs,’* (that is * edging or fringe-weavers’) or u ilclka band 51 or u patoli . 

In specifying the contents of the Silk Class, I must not forget to mention a rather 
clever manufacture, worked only, as far as I am aware, by one or two men who reside 
in the Gdjranwala District, and come into Lahore to sell their goods. This . is the work 
i.n coloured chenille. 

The chenille or thin velvet piping, is, I believe, imported, ami the art consists in 
arranging lengths pit as required, in circles, loops, lines and patterns (the colour and form 
being according to the taste and design of the workman ) on some surface, either of cloth or 
wood, so as to form a pattern. In this wav the workman will produce on ft cushion beautiful 
groups of flowers and leaves, all made of pieces of chenille of shades sown on, the ground 
work being filled up uuifoi’xnly with rows of black chenille. 

If the work is on cloth, as for sofa cushions, tho chenille is delicately sown on with 
silk; if on wood, as is often done with trinket boxes, glove boxes, and also on leather shoes, 
the chenille work is stuck on with gum or glue. 

The manufacture of silk in the Punjab will be found to be very much more confined to 
certain localities than others- 

The great place for daryai and gulbadan weaving as well as for plain khes, is Lahore. 
Amritsar also shares the manufacture to a considerable extent. 

Multan is also celebrated for its Silks, especially for its khes and fungi3 of Silk with gold 
borders, which are of great richness and beauty. Some ‘ Shuja khani* silks are also produced 
at Multan. 

Bahawulpur is especially noted for its Shuja kluini silks, and also for a peculiar fabric woven 
like a gulbadan or striped piece, but made of silk and cotton thread together, which is 
afterwards highly glazed like European chintz. 

At Peshawur silk is woven to a considerable extent, and there is an export trade to 
Kabul and Turkistan. 

In Kashmir the silk manufacture flourishes in all its branches. 

There are several other localities in the Punjab noted for peculiar fabrics. The weavers of 
Khush&b and Bhera in the Shahpur District make silk lungis and kheses, a few of them are 
also made in the neighbouring district of Jhelam. There is a silk manufacture' also at B&tala 
in the G urdaspdr District, in which also the most successful of the attempts to produce raw 
silk in Punjab, have been made. 

The manufacture of nested silk and miscellaneous articles h more widely spread. They 
are always to be found whenever the original silk weaving goes on, but are extensively made 
in Nurpur, Pafctiala and Njlbha. 

The following is a lisy showing the principal varieties of indigenous and imported 
silk fabrics known in the Punjab. 







EUROPEAN BILK FABRICS. 

Silk ( general narm . ) 

“ Goverhet —lining jpk. 

Makhmal, (velvet). 

Atlas, ( Satin ), 

Mushojjar, flowered satin ( from Arabic Shajr, a * tree/ Mushajjar “ having trees ” or 
branching flower pattern ). 

Debaa Ituim.. Thin crimson silk of Turkey, 

INDIAN FABRICS. 

Ki n Id nib : brocade, stiff silk with gold pattern. 

J&nidaiu, silk with sprigs or flowers wrought in; the loom. 

Mngi Bawarsi; scarves of Benares, made either “ yak rukha, ” L e. ‘with one right 
wide, or 4 do mklni’ or both sides right sides. 

Do pat. t a,: a silk piece made for a veil or women’s scarf. 

Fitauibax; a soft silk worn by Hindus for ‘dhotis’: it is 10 yards long (see Glossary ), 
Mutka: a coarse silk, 10 yards long and 1$ broad, generally of green color, worn by 
Hindus for dhoti or waistcloth. 

Koni:—a softer kind of mutka: generally white. 

Thalla-bimd: the same as ‘kora’ only of white silk with colored spots. 

Bund—soft spotted silk for kerchief. Stiff spotted silk is called buiid-mumh 
Tassan: a silk cloth worn like a 4 mutka, ’ now out of use. 

Tafia: Silk -taffeta made of twisted (tafta ) thread. 

M’ahmudi: a silk fabric not now in use. 

Jhirmil: —thin silk cloth ( soft). 

Fajiuahhli ( not now in use) : thin flowered silk made in Raj mall al in Bengal, 

Mush'kit: a cheap and coarse silk, striped green and white. 

OhakH: a fabric iu broad stripes of green and black. 

Ambri : coarse silk, in green and white stripes : not now used„ 

Kapur <lur or Kapur thuria:—Silk gauze with or without a narrow satin stripe. 

Bad la *. very thin gossamer like silk cloth. 

Zarbaft, a similar fabric woven with gold. 

Mandil Gmrafci: a close woven thin silk and gold fabric for turbans of that sort 
which is. formed of coils of cloth tightly twisted up almost like rope. 

Bull)ul ehaskm : Silk woven in a diamond pattern. 

Mashru i. e. “ permitted.”—As noticed under Shuja khani silks, pure silk is not 
lawful for wear by Mussulmans. A fabric made with a cottou warp and woof ( peta ) of 
sdt silk in a striped pattern, and having a satiny lustre, is “ permitted,” and hence-called 
mashrti. 44 Sufi”—or Bahawalpur silk and -cotton 4 gulbadau,* is also lawful, and differs, 
from maskru, that it has no satiny lustre, and indeed looks like our glassed calico. 

Panjab. 

Dary&i (plain silk) Gulbadan (striped silk) and Dhtipc an (shot silk) Iungi, 
and sufi, are all described iu the sequel (p, 66 &c.) 







China ., Thibet and Central Asia, 

Olbni-~4arge-flowered 'china silk. 

Tawar khatai j narrow, thin silk lifted for temple banners. 

Mania j, J. kinds of satin on cotton warp as above described. 

Nan-ku- -naiiVkia silk, green with black lines, often rood, for chogas by Kabulis. • 

Makhvaal Irani: Persian velvet j also Persian satin (atlas). 

Dttrai Invni; plain silk of Persia. 

Kanawo^,;—-Shot silk—-with a lustre of two colors : the best comes from Bukhara 
or from Yaad in Persia, 

Par d-pasha—very soft striped silk of Bukhara. 

Pawn r a plain soft silk kerchief or veil 5 yards long. 

Alaelia—silk cloth 5 yards long, and hr* a sort of wavy line pattern running in tho 
direction of the length at either 'Side. 

Dariia: a fabric of silk and cotton ( Yarkand and Kokan ) in a pattern most, hideous 
to European-eyes : it consists of splashes of color as if one had run into the other. 

ftum&l Aridjj&m. Andijan silk is famous in Central Asia; this species is a very 
soft thin silk used for kerchiefs. 


gulbadaf. 

The samples of this striped silk are 
numerous, and in great variety as to colour. 
There are usually, two qualities observable, 
differing principally in their thickness. 

The first set are from Amritsar. 

439 .— [6*61$]. Silk piece, value Rs. 9. 

440*—[0620-4]. 4 pieces of gulbadan 
by Mnssns, Devi Sa.uai and Chamba Mae. 

These were woven expressly for the Exhi¬ 
bition of IS64, being of the finest quality and 
the greatest breadth (2,000) threads; one of 
the pieces is dyed with the‘Magenta’ or 
Eosanline (lye imported from England. They 
value from Its. 4 to 5 per yard. 

The next from Lahore - 

441[6637]. Ctulbada i, Lahore Central 
j||l; a narrow silk in drab and white lines of 
equal breadth, after European fashion. 


44 2. — [6088 & 40]. Two Gulbadan pieces 
one blue and white stripe ; the other dark 
brown and white, ( Lahore Central Jail.) 

448-—0664 to 6606]. Series of silk 
pieces by Pah Shah, Merchant;, of the follow¬ 
ing. colors' 


Green and white, 

Ease color, ... 

Scarlet 

Crimson, ... ' 

Shot, green and red,... 
Grim son (yellow stripes), 
Grape green, 

Do. with scarlet stripe, 
White with green stripe, 
Yellow with black stripe. 


.. value Es. 29 10 
„ #1 O O 


40 10 O 
33 0 0 
30 12 0 
33 8 0 

33 O O 
21 1 0 
30 8 0 

34 8 a 


444 . —[6670 to 6690], a series of Lahore 
made Silks by Messrs. Kathumal ani> 
LhACtWAWTA. 






Rod and green, shot silk, Value Rs. 41 4 0 
Lilac, ... ... ... i«. 30 14 0 

Hose color and black stripe, ,, 30 2 6 

Pale lilac and scarlet line, „ 46 8 0 

Black with crimson line, „ 38 4 0 

Green, ... ... ... » 10 1^ 0 

Scarlet and black line, ... „ 48 8 0 

The following are from MuI/tan v ,— 
445*~—[0850], Blue and white check 
gulbadan, '• gulbadan chav kh&m',* Value Its. 22. 

446>—[6851], White and crimson gul- 
badan, value ,R». 25 . 

447 , —[6S52]» Fink gulbadan, value 11s. 
25. 

And from Dera <3iiazt Khan, 

448. —[6872-5], Samples of gulbadan 
value from Rs. 1-8 to 1-12 a yard. 

The collection from KabHa contains the 
following ; — 

449 —[6902 F to J]* Samples of gulba¬ 
dan in red, white, scarlet, green and junk, 
exhibited by the Raja or Nabjja and 
Patxala. 

450. --[6907] 5 pieces of gulbadan of 

various colours exhibited by His Highness 
the Maharajah. 

DARYA I AID PLAIN SILKS. 

These include, check silks, shot silks, 
silks made on European patterns, handker¬ 
chiefs and all plain fabrics. 

The Amritsar collection contains of: — 

451. —[6030—1]- Two pieces of silk of 
25 yards each, green and rose colour, value 
1U 37-8 each, by the Amritsar Jail. 

452. — [0016]. Piece of silk called 
“ Dargi ” * value 11s. 30, hy Gujar Mal. 

453. —[6017]. I Hece of silk called “Garbi,” 
which is half silk and half cotton, value Its. 7, 
by the same. 

The following is from the Lahore collet 
tion : — 

454. —[6336]. Broad ribbon in European 
style, pink and white plaid, by the Lahore 
Central Jail. 

* l believe this is only a corruption of “ dtuyai ” 
in the twiulcFs list.—1). l\ 


455. —[6642—0653], Series ot plain 
( Daryai) and (dhup chan) shot silks by 
Pal Shah. 

Shot, lilac and scarlet, value Rs. 32-8 
the piece. 

Shot, green and red, value Rs. 32 the piece. 
Green shot silk, ... Value Es. 27-11-6 
Green and purple shot, „ 32-18-0 

Purple shot, . „ 33-10-6 

Blue and crimson shot, „ 37- 3-0 

Black and white check, „ 81-11-6 

Brown and white check, „ 31-14-0 

Blue and white check, „ 32-13-0 

Plain scarlet silk, ... „ 34-11-0 

», gm-pk ... ... „ 28- 3-6 

„ bright green, ... „ 29-12-0. 

„ dark green, ... „ 26-14-6 

„ amber coloured (kafuri) „ 27-12-0 

„ rose colour, ... „ 33- 0*0 

„ crimson, ... „ 24-14-0 

456. —[6674 to 6685]. Series of plain 

and shot silks by Nathumal and Bhag- 

WANTA. 

2 samples of shot silk, value Its. 29-8-G and 
41-12-3 the piece. 

Black and white check, Value Rs. 29- 0-6 
Blue and white check, „ 28- 2-6 

Dark green, plain silk, „ 81* 0-6 

Purple silk, ... ... „ 39- 0-0 

Yellow silk, ... ... „ 31- 6-6 

Scarlet silk. „ 49- 0-0 

Dove color (fakhtfu), „ 32-13-0 

457. -~[GG69]. A dozen, crimson silk 

handkerchiefs, and [6669 A]. 7 white 

silk handkerchief by Messrs, Nathumal 
and Bhagwata. 

458. —[6671—3]. Three dhotis or soft 
silk waist cloths worn by Hindus, in yellow- 
white, and crimson. 

Value Rs. 27, 1 fc and 28 each, respectively, 
by Messes. Nati umal and Bhagwata. 

Dhotis in silk o ( a yellow color, are imported 
in numbers from Benares, under the name of 
“ Pitambar. ,, 







These are woven plain like daryfti, but are 3 offc 
silk, like a European silk pockefc-handkerehleft. 

The following are for the Multan Ja):l„ 

459. -^6860], Neck handkerchief, pink 
and wbite plaid, value Rs. 2 - 8 , 

460. —[6863 & 6 ], Lady’s dress, grey, 
striped with black. 

4.61, — [6864]. White and black cheek, 
value Its. 9-15. 

462. — [6855J. Pink and white small 
check, value Its. 18-6. 

463. -—[ 6866 ], ditto larger check, value 
Its. 18-12. 

464 --[6867]. White and grey stripe, 
value L&. 10-15. 

465. — [6869]. Black and white stripe 
oread, value Its. 18-12. 

466. —[ 6868 ]. White and rose colored 

value Its. 18-6. '! 

And from Deha Ghazi Kiiah, 

467. — [6870—1]. Red and yellow hand* 
kerchiefs (“ r.umai dary&i,” ) by AliAditta. 

468. —[6875 & 6 ]. 2 specimens of “dary&i. n 

469. —[6877]. A silk cap, a skull cap 
worn by Pathans <fec. $ under the turban. 

Peshawuk. 

470. —[6890 & 1]. Silk handkerchiefs, 
worth Its. 4-1 each. 

4 71[6892]. “ A Lucha ” silk piece for 

pyjamas. 

472. —[6902 A to E.] Paryfd ’ from 
Nabha, contributed by the Ra.ta of NabHa/ 
\\z green, purple, red, pink, yellow. 

473. —[6904]. 3 plain silks, Patyala, exhi¬ 
bited by His Highness the Maharajah. 

474. —[6996]. Red sill muslin, Patyala. 

TDEBABS, LUIGIS AJD SHES. 

These article will be found tirtmu fact u red in 
the greatest perfection at Multan, Shahpur, 
Bhera and Khnshao in the Shahpur district, 


arid at Jlielam. A few come from Bat ala of 
G urdaspur, they are generally woven with a 
gold or ornamental border. The Lung: and 
Khes are woven exactly as in the cotton 
fabric. 

The Khes are sometimes plain, sometimes 
checked but woven on the same principle. 
The distinction, as before observed, consists 
in the fact in the khes ball, the weft is by 
a skilful design woven in and out of the warp 
by the aid of multiplied treddles, so as to 
display the colour of both warp and weft, 
one thread upon another thread forming 
a pattern or damask. 

The collection in this department in 1864 
was rare and very beautiful, the manufactures 
being quite peculiar and characteristic of the 
cities above named, 

The AmiUtsak district contributed 

475. —[6014]. .A scarlet and green cheek 
lungi, gold border, value 11s. 38, by Mean 
Mahomed 'Shah. 

476. —[6615]. Kamarband or waist sash, 
value 11s, 7, by Gujab Mae. 

477. —.[6(529]. Another sash, value 

,Rs. 5. 

478 ■—[6618]. Silk pftgri, value Rs. G, by 
the same. 

GtTBDASPUXl. 

479 —[6334 & 5]. 2 plain Khes, of silk 
and cotton mixed, with gold edges, value 45 
and 36, respectively, made at Bat&la, 

Jalandhar. 

480.,-— [|$I4]. 6 turbans of silk, made at 

the Jalandhar Jail. 

Lahore. 

481— [6889]. White patka, or silk scarf 
with border in silk and gold (kalahati'm.) 
value Us. 175, by Messrs. Nathumae and 
Bhagwansa. 
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482.—[0800]. Pair of Lahore scarlet 
Khes, of thick twilled silk with gold border, 
and narrow edging in black and white, value 
Its, 175, by Messrs Nathujvial and 

Ell AO WAT A. 

J HELATVt. 

4 8 3.—-[8808]. Lungi or pattern of Khes, 
value Rs. 61, by LakiNda Shah of Find 
Dadaa Khan* 

484.—[6801]. A short silk Lungi by the 
same, value Bs. 81. 

48 5.—[6810], Purple Lungi, by the 
same, value Bs. 22. 

The next collection is from Sharp or :— 

486. —£6811 —14], Lungis in purple, 
white, scarlet, and with crimson border) 
(Lungi kiudri surkh) from Khushnb, (valu¬ 
ing Bs. 55, IS, 75, and 25 each. 

487. —[6811-12]. Turbans in crimson, 
wh ite, dove Colour, white with black edges, 
made at the Sb vhptjr Jail, 

The following are from Multan : — 

* “ Seven hundred maunds of raw silk are 
ft 1 brought to Multan every year by the Lo- 
** lwiis, chiefly from Bokhara and Turkislan: 
Ci these are manufactured in one hundred and 
<i fifty workshops. One man will finish an 
C( ordinary' khes or silk scarf in six days, 
“ perhaps three yards long and a foot and a 
u half wide, taking eight days previously for 
u the arrangement of the weaving apparatus. 
(t A very handsome klies is finished in sixteen 
“ days. That of the red colour is most valu- 
ei able: it is dyed with cochineal, winch is 
u brought from either Bombay or Bokhara; 
ct that from Bombay is rupee a seer, about 
£ * a shilling a pound .** 

488 . —[0986-8], Turbans in red, blue, 
black (suwri) and shot yellow, exhibited by 
[Nazir. Kiiair-ullah Khan. 


Purple Idles, gold border- 


* Extracted from a personal “ Narrative of a visit 
to (Ihuauoe, Kabul and Afghanis tan, by G. T. Vigiio, 

Esqniro,” page 21. ( * Khe>f ’ is. in tho original, 
kaish/’) 


489 . — [0789]. 
ed ; by the same. 

490. —[6838-9]. Series of Kieses in silk 
contributed by the Multan Local Com- 

MITTEE: 

Ill purple,.value Es. 70 

“ scarlet,. „ 7<5 

“ crimson,.,. ... ... „ 32 

" Yellow, ... „ 60 

41 crimson 1 sad a ’ or plain likes, “ 35 

Another, ... ... ... £0 

491 .--[6840-3 & 6856 & 7], Specimens 
of Uriah i or square scarf, in kliitki ( grey ) 
green, black and yellow, crimson and lilac, 
value Rs. 28 to 30. 

492. —[6844-49 &6855J. Turbans (das- 
tar) in crimson, scarlet, white, sky blue, grey, 
lilac and blue black, from Bs. 21 to 23. 

493. —[6858-4]. Specimens from tho 
Multan Jail. 

Sky blue turban, gold bordered, value Es. 12. 
Check silk pagr.i, ... value Es. 4-8 
Grey turban, ... ,, £-0 

SIIUJA KHAKI SILKS. 

494. —Called also Sufi, or lawful for Ma~ 
liamadans to wear, instead of pure silk, which 
is not lawful. 

They are made at Bahawatpur ; they are 
oxactly like gulbadau (or sometimes susi) 
pieces, striped on colored ground; but the 
fabric is of silk and cotton mixed, the warp 
being cotton : it is rather stiff and hard, and 
is glazed with a mucilaginous emulsion of 
quince seeds. 

BAHAWALPUR LtJNGIS. 

These are soft silks made for scarves or 
wrappers, having a satin lustre and a pat¬ 
tern produced by the loom; and gold thread 
is often interwoven ( “ zar baft” ). 

495. —[6705]. Luuglin pink soft silk 
and gold, 

496. —[6706]. Blue and gold lungi in 
striped pattern. 

497. —[6707]. Checkin crimson, black 
and gold. 

498. —[6708]. Khes, showing a different 

color on either side, called 4 dorukhA* the 
1 two-faced.’ . ' 









499.—[6719]. Dove coloured satmetie, 
is imicolorous, but a pattern is damasked in 
the fabric. * 

500,,— [6735]- Fancy satinette; from 
the Govicrnment Toshakiiana. 

501. — [67 30 ]«, Fink and grey “ sari f * or 
wrapper, (G o vernment Tosh: a k h an a.) 

IMPORTED SILKS. 

SUCH AS ARE NOT MADE IN THE 
" PUNJAB. 

The principal of these are European. 
French, English, and Russian, 

A few, as the Dakhatr silks, Mashrfc. are 
.fetched from Hindustan, ALmadabad, Gax- 
rat, &c. 

Dopafcfcas, or fancy scarves, arc brought 
from Benares, together with the yellow silk 
**■ pit^hftar,” and white spotted black silk 
called Bund.” 

There are also the silks imported from 
Kabul turd Bukhara by the North-Western J 
mere bants. 

The sam ple* exhibi ted were from Lahore: - 

[0692]. Blue plush velvet (has the pile 
flattened down sideways). Eugiish, 

[0693 and 4]. Samples of rich green, an d 
,purple velvet, English. 

[(5095 |. Figur- d. striped and shot silk 
(Lyons), 

[0690 b Striped fancy satin, brilliantly 
shot in scarlet ami green (Lyons). 

[6G97J. Another Of the same pattern, but 
shot with-brilliant purple instead of scarlet, 
(Lyons). 

These were selected for exhibition from the 
Government Toshakbaua, on account of the 
extreme beauty and lustre of the colouring, 
as well as for the ch ver grouping of the da¬ 
mask patter n i u trod ace l. 

[6698]. Green satin, with yellow orna¬ 
mentation (Lyons). 

[0699]. Black rich silk, damasked with 
groups of flowers in satin, (Lyons). 

.[6732], Black satin damasked with small 
bunches of flowers in colors. 

The following were imported from China:— 

502. —[0720], Brown figured silk. 

503. -— [6725]. Yellow figured satin. 

504. —[6724]. Fi gured satin. 

505. — [0893]. China silk cloth, import¬ 
ed overland, contributed by Hrs Highness 
the Maharaja of Kashmir, 


A few from Central India, contributed 
by Bru Nath, Darognh of the Lahore Oeu- 

. 

506. -— [6727], Q reea silk, shot with 
gold. (Dakhan). 

507. -[6728]. Rod and gold s4ri,'” 
flowered border. 

508. —[67291.: Shot silk scarf; 

509. —677.4], .Purple, Maslmi, (a satin, 
worked with gold in s tripes) D&kliaa; eon tri - 
bated by the Govkr.nmisnt 'Posh a khan a. 

From Benares, contributed by the Go¬ 
vernment To* H A 1 C II AN A,- 

510. 6871]. K l.i os dor it kh a, Kalaba- 
tiini” gold horde rod klies, exhibiting p vug do 
face on one id le, and yellow on the other. 

511. —[6782]. Crimson and gold Mum 

512. -—[6783]. Cremson awl yellow (Do- 
rukha). 

From Kabul and Bukhara, contributed 
from the Peshawar District.. 

513. —[688() ]. * * K i n aw ex ban aifslival ue 
Rs. 12 for 10 yards, from. Bukhara by 
Muhammad Axim, 

514. —[69.79 ]. “ Kanavrez Far-i-tnu>> 
clnkitii/* shot silk kauawez embroidered, 
Bukhara—the same value. 

515. —[6881]. “ Gulbadan K.amudhr, M 
value Its. 15 for 7} yards, from Bukhara ; 
contributed by Kazi Amir Jan. 

516 ( .--[6882J. Kaiiawey;, , (: red ), from 
Kabul, by Muhammad Azim. 

517 . —[6882]. ‘EawfiBukhara, 

518. —[6881]. “Qlnvmi xard, guldac,” 
‘‘flowered yellow chtnmi”—Peshawar. 

519. —[6905] r Two pieces of Kanawvz, 
a green and purple, contributed by His 
Highness the Maharaja. of Patyaia, 

The "Kashmir Collection exhibited- some 

peculiar fabrics in silk. 

520. —[6567]. Piece of « Badshahi ” 

521. —[6568], “Tuwar” of grey (mushi) 
color, with gold stripes. 







MISCELLANEOUS SILK MANUFAC¬ 
TURES not be i no Woven. 

A few of these are mere curiosities, but others 
are a standing manufacture, such is the l'zar- 
hand, which is a long netted silk sash, ending 
m two tassels more or less ornamented, it is 
used to fasten the pyjnias round the waist, 

The following are from Amritsar, 

525.—[6619]. Silk braid and string by 
At LA Ditta. 

523 “[602-.li]. Sets of artificial flowers, 
roses, &c. in boxes. 

524.— [6628]. Skeins of twisted sewing 
fcilk, plain and speckled. 

OtTBBASKTB. 

526 —[6632 & 83]. Two Izirband* or 
waist girdles, from Batata $ another maker 
»ent 13 speeimema of a superior make, which 
were not included in the original catalogue, 

From Go jr an walla were sent:— 

520>— [6807]. A silk pillow of patchwork 
of various silks, made at Ram n agar. 

627.’—[6804]. Silk nets from Rarruiagar, 

The next collection is from Lahore. 

528. —[6641]. Broad grey braid, made 
on European pattern, contributed by B. 
Fowell, Esquire. 

529. —[6737—41]. Netted silk neckties, 
(European style), made by the prisoners in 
the Female Penitentiary. 

The next series are made by AaiMUfcfcA.H, 
kin&ra baf of Lahore. 

530. —[6743]. Silk tassels for a lady’s 
cloak. 

531. —[6747]. Silk cord and tassels. 

532. —[6748]. Crimson “Sej band” or¬ 
namented. The Sej band is a long cord and 
tassel used to tie down the coverlet of a native 
bed to the posts of the bed; only used by people 
of rank and wealth. 

[6749]. Is another sample, but 
plain. . 


533.—[6750 & 51]. Silk fly-fringe for 

horses’ head. (Makhenm). 

The next series are by Muhammeb Bakhsh 
of Lahore. 

534*—[6753]. Crimson Military sash# 
( Sir da will ’) value Rs. 10. 

535.—[6754]. Do. in oritn&oh and black, 

536 —[0755 to 0759 &}, Izdrbands in all 
[6765 to 6769]. varieties of holouf, 
and with tassels variously ornamented No. 
6747 is one is in scarlet, white hud green, 
of rather elegant appearance (from tho 
Lahore Museum). 

537.—[6762], Three varieties of ^ pa* 
randa.” The par&nda consists of a long band 
or cluster of silk threads, finished off at either 
end with tassels, ornamented with gold thread, 
beads, <fcc. This is plaited into the long plaits 
or tails Of hair worn by native women, and 
especially by girls, 

[6745 and 6746]. Are two ornaments of the 
kind, one in black and silver, the other in 
crimson and gold. 

538-—[6770]. Red “doria,” or silken 
sash. They are worn round the neck to carry- 
gold coins or charms. 

539. —[6771]. iX Ri kab cl awal ” ( m pur« 
pie silk) bands holding the stirrup Iron in ah 
native gentleman’s saddle, similar to the 
stirrup leathers of an English saddle. 

540. - [6772—6]. “Mg daur, ” silken 

cord halter for leading horses. 

These are in yellow, green, ahd pink silk.. 

When a native gentlemen goes in ceremony, 
t>r in a procession, one of these is attached to his 
horse, and his attendants on foot run beside 
him holding the leading rope. 

541. —[6675] Bag or reins of crimson 

silk. 

The next are from Multan :— 

542—[6819 to 6825]. Iz&rbamU in 

various colours, 
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543—[6826]. Variegated sash, called 
fl Jzarband haft rang” (literally 7 colours). 

544 [6827]. Sejband <c Pi njri walla,”* 

545r--[6828 Sc 9]. Do. “ Bnmchi walla.” 

548. —*[6830], Do. * 6 Badchi walla. 1 ’ 

And from P.eshawuh. :— 

547.—[6885 to 89]. Series of Izarbands 
valuing Be 1-4 each. 

From IVASHAilii 

548*--[6894]. 4 Sej bands, (silken cords 

and tassels) from Jammu, value Its. 75, contri¬ 
buted by His HxoimESS the Mahakaja, 

549. —[6895 to 6902 ]. Specimens of dyed 
floss silk in skeins of white, turquoise blue, 
black, crimson, yellow,bright green (Zamrudi) 
light green ( Anguri) and scarlet. 

From Nabba. 

550. --[6902H]. reshami ” netted 

silk sash. 

551 —[69021]. Iz&rband. 

552.—[6902K1. “ Takma,” buttons and 

loops of silk—work for chogahs. 

The long pipes, both fixed and flexible, at- 
, fcached to hukas, are often wound over outside 
with variegated silk which has pleasing effect, 
it is quite a trade in itself. The flexible tubes 
are coils of zinc wire covered with Birch 
bark ( Bhojpatr ) and then with cloth, and, 
lastly ornamantecl with silk and gold threads. 
The stiff tubes are made of reeds round over 
first with cloth, and then with silk, 

* ( Vide 4 Glossary and Index 1 for the meaning 

of these,) 


The forms of these pipe tubes or nee has, will 
be seen in an illustration to the chapter on 
Intoxicating Drugs, in vol. I. 

Neehas with silk work were sent as 
follows ;—** 

[6805] Six Pipe tubes from Bamnagar 
and Guj ran walla. 

This Class is concluded with a mention 
of the chenille work ( Ivilr-i-Makhmal) made 
by X&imdin of Wazir abaci in the Gujranwalla 
district, 

553. --[6776 and 77 6790 and 6802.] Are 
cushions for a sofa, worked with groups of 
flowers and patterns, Ac. 

554. *—[6778] Sets of tassels of colored 
chenille, and silver thread ( such as are used 
by natives to ornament horses on state oc¬ 
casions). 

555. —[6779 and 80], Boses ornamented 
with chenille work, 

556. '~[ti79X to 803]. Specimens in 
chenille work as follows;— 

A Ball. 

A necktie. 

A bracelet* 

Pen-tray, 

Tassels. 

Boxes. 

Mats. 

Slippers. 









H 0 T E. 


No report on silk fabrics has been received from tbe Jury of the Exhibition, of 1804. 
but their award of prizes is as follows :— 

VII.—SILK MANUFACTURES. 


District or 
Locality. 

Prize taker. 

Description of articles. 

Medal. 

Certifi- | 
cate. 

» 

Special 

prize. 

Amritsar, 

< Devi Sahai and I 
{ Charaba Mai, J 

Seven finest and fast pieces 
of silk, Nos. 9620—9624,.,, 

1 

1 

1* 

Lahore, 

Natliu and Bhagwanta, 

Collection of silks, 

.C 

1 


Nabha, 

Raja of Nabha, 

Collection of silks of local 
manufacture, 

1 

I 

•.» 

Lahore, 

Muhammad Baksh, ... 

Netted and twilled silk 
manufactures, Nos. 6751— 
6775, 


l 


Wazirabad,, ... 

Kaim Din, 

Chenille work, 

... 

1 


Shahpur, 

Superintendent Jail, .., 

Silks, 

... 

l 


Multan, 

Ditto Ditto, 

Do., 

1 

1 

... 

Ditto, 

Manfacturers of the 
town of Multan, 

Do., 

— 

1 

... 


• Lady Montgomery's prize of Bs. 60. 
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CLASS Till. 
iibeous MiiSMuimEs. 

This Class is of course intended to include only suck miscellaneous fibres as are used in 
manufacture, and other than cotton, silk, or wool. 

The Class has been sub-divided into three Divisions, according to the different kinds of 
articles made. 

The fir$t Division will include loom woven fabrics, which are however very few in 
number: Flaxen and Linen fabrics which would occupy so large a portion of this Class in 
an European Exhibition, are almost entirely wanting here. In a few jails, a stout canvas has 
been made from flax, but that is all. As to the native flax, it has m\m been utilised, except 
to produce a coarse sting. No other fibre is woven in the province except ‘ san 5 ( Crolofarit 
jmoea ), and that only into a sack-cloth or matting called “ tat.” 

The second Division contains the various kinds of paper. The original and ordinary 
kind of native paper would be the only one in the class, were it not for the more recent 
experiments in paper making in the various jails, and the varieties introduced by the attempt 
to utilize various fibres, as tow, rnad&r, daphne, straw, and others. The third Division 
includes ropos, mats, baskets, and all miscellaneous fibrous manufactures generally. .Hopes are 
manufactured principally Of san, or of “ bimraunj, u ( Saceharum mntya —grass ) There 
is nob of course generally that demand for cables of all sizes and strength that there is in a 
maritime country, but still the demand is considerable for agricultural and general purposes. 
Various fibres are pressed into service as occasion requires, and many species of grass, as well 
as the bark of the mulberry tree, the fibrous sorts of the Dh&k ( Butea JYondom ), and many 
others—are included in the class of Raw Fibres, as useful for rope manufacture. 

The reader is invited to examine this Class in conjunction with the former Class, ( Ill 
sub-class E. ) in Volume I, as all the botanical and statistical information that could be 
obtained relative to the fibres themselves, is there detailed. 

I n the hills, the inner bark of the Dharnan ( Grewia oppositifolia), resembling gardener’s 
' ; bast’~-~is much used for ropes, as is also the bhabar, and bagar grass ( Eriophorum 
rnnmUmm ). Straw and grass are used in the higher hills for making the rude sandals 
worn in crossing the precipitous and rocky passes of those regions ; and the rope and 
twiV bridges, which are often the only means of crossing many mountainous torrents and 
rivers, bring into use many strong fibrous barks, twigs of Fothergilla involucrata , and the 
nettle tree bark ( Celtis) and others. 

The use of these fibres is universal all over the tracts of country indicated, and beyond 
this it is impossible to say that there is any special locality celebrated for fibrous manufactimes, 
except in the case of a few specialites, which will be below enumerated. 

Baskets and chicks are made of the invaluable bamboo cut into slips, and but a few articles 
of this Class are made of the thin flower stalks of the munj grass. Large chicks are also made 
of the stout munj, then called “ Icdna , ” or of strips of bamboo. Course baskets are made 
of pilchi, the pliant branches of the smaller Tamarisk. Peshawur and other places are noted for 
mats and baskets of “pabta”, and where the date palm grows, date leaves are utilized for fans 
and mats. Reeds called Dub and dib are made into floor matting’. 
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DIVISION I. 

Famous Fabrics. 

The fibrous manufactures in the form of piece goods or fabrics, are few ; * Sao, iov 
matting, and Bax recently introduced in a few of the jails, are the only fibres employed. To 
these may be added the in ad&r fibtt% or rather fl'oss.! for the seed~pod&, Ihis ha^ been at 
tried ; but is present, more of a curiosity than a Useful fibre. 

[(5908]. “ Tat pat! ” from the 557—[0988]. Canvas made from Flax 

grown at Sy alkot.. 

558. —[ ]. Several scarves and hand-, 
kerchiefs of fine linen made, at Belfast from, 
flax grown at Sy alkot by the Indian Flax 
Company. 

Canvas was also sent from Lahore Tail and 
from Multan, of two qualities, valuing anas 
and 0-4-8 per yard, respectively ; also from 
Agra Jail (7041) and Gugaira (7008). 

559. —[70191. Table napkin made from 
nmd&r doss, Dera. Ismail Khan. 


Jail Sirsa. 

This is a coarse matting made in narrow 
pieces from string of ‘san 1 fibre ( Qrotalaria 
jimeea ;) ; the sample in question costs 0-2-3 
per yard. It is much used for packing pur¬ 
poses, and for coarse flooring. It is made .at 
every Jail, and is common all over the country. 
Particularly good samples were from Hushyar- 
pur, [6927] by Mr. Christie, and from Lahore, 
also [6935 A.} [ 6967 4 8] from Gujrat. 


The Shah pur Jail gained a medal in the International Exhibition of 1862 for ^manufac¬ 
ture of madar. 

In the Punjab Exhibition, besides the above, eorac towels were shown made of madir 
and cotton mixed, also a rug made of madar (coloured). 

This fibre which is short, smooth, glossy, and looks like short lengths of pale yellowish, 
white floss silk, is prod need from the ripe seed-pods of the madar or Ah (Calotrojpu 
Hamiltonii) . Dr. Forbes Watson reported on it thus It is deficient in strength and difficult 
to spin on account of the smoothness of the individual fibres. Attempts in England to work 
it by menus of machinery have hitherto practically failed. 

* * ####*•* 

Rome of the fibre has been sent to Messrs. Thresher and Glenny, who have for a long 
time been devoting attention to the subject. These gentlemen are at length enabled to report 
their ability to turn it to account, if obtainable here in a good clean condition at 35$ a ton 
(3-]d. a ly. Dr. Walker (of the Agra Jail) reported that it might be collected at about Re. 1-3 
per maund, or about lfd. a lb. From experiments made at Dera Ismail Khan, however, it ap¬ 
pears that the collection of the floss has not been accomplished at the desired rates. 

The fibre requires bleaching, and answers best when mixed with cotton. 

It has been tried with the cloth made by the warp of cotton, and the weft of pure madar 
or the warp half cotton and half madar, and weft three parts madar to one cotton. Also it 
lias been tried with cotton in various proportions, uniform for ulPthe threads of the fabric. 

The fibre only requires cleaning and separation from seeds and dirt by aid of the usual bow. 
No charka is required when made into threads. Before weaving, the thread requires steeping for 
four and five days in water, sometimes a little Met hi seed ( Trigonclla ) and gum is added.* 

# Journal of the Agri-HorticuUur;d Society of Bengali Volume VII, page 25. 









It is important not to confuse the fibre of the seed-pod, which I have called floss, with 
the fine strong fibre which is obtained from the stem of the plant. 


To produce the latter fibre, sticks of the macffr are cut about 12 or 18 inches long ; 
the outer bark is then carefully peeled off, and the fibre is drawn from the inner part next the 
stem. Several threads aro then placed together and twisted up by hand. No water is used 
at all Mad hr fibre is used on the Indus for fishing nets. 

The fibre is very strong, and is also suitable for weaving, as it amalgamates with silk. It is 
valued by the Agn-Horticultiiral Society of Bengal at 3d£ to 4Cb£ a tou * 

Besides'giving these two fibrous products, madAr is useful medicinally. Its wood makes 
charcoal, (especially the large species, (A. Gujantea) common in the lower provinces; and 


its juice yields a substitute for gutta-percha. 





'* Journal VIII, page 74 
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DIVISION II 

Papek. 


Leaving aside the subject of imported papers, and those manufactured at Seratnpore, 
the papers used in the Punjab may be divided into three classes. 

1. — Native paper, which is made in many places, but especially at Sealkote. 

2. —Nati ve paper made in jails. These are often made of various fibres, and made experi¬ 

mentally. In this class I include Daphne paper, See. 

3. —Kashmir paper. 

Ordinary native paper is made of various sized sheets, and of different qualities, winch 
are known by different names ; the material from which it is made is almost always the 
Fame, the old “tat patti”—which is bleached, washed, and reduced to pulp. The only other 
material commonly used is old paper; but "European paper, as also that printed or written 
on with English ink is useless, the former from the difficulty of reduction to pulp, the 
latter from difficulty of bleaching and removing ink stains. * Native paper-making as 
practised without assistance from Europeans, is worse than it was ; no improvement has been 
made in machinery, and the makers will nob adopt new f fibrous substances* I he process of 
making paper is simple, but is such that even with the utmost care, fine and thin paper can never 
be produced l>y it. Even at Gujrat, where the best jail made paper is produced, the paper 
is only excellent as native paper. 

At first the fibrous material, chiefly old gunny cloth, or tat, is cut up by hand into little 
pieces with a rude iron chopper ; the dust is then shaken out of it j it is next mois tened ; 
mixed with a certain quantity of “ sajji,” and is submitted to the “jhandar ” or pounder. The 
poxinder consists of a heavy beam of wood, working On a pivot, so as to form the long aim of an 
unequal lever ; the end of the arm is fitted with a cylindrical block of wood, on which is fixed a small 
iron tooth or central hammer, which strikes upon a stone placed below ; this lower end of the 
lever strikes down into a pukka trough, which is partly filled with the fibre to be pounded. A 
workman stands with one foot on the shorter end of the beam or “ jhandarand by pressing 
it down, forces the loaded end up, which in its turn falls by its own weight, crushing 

the fibre that is beneath it. A man crouches down in one corner ot the trough, and keeps 

throwing the fibrous material on to the stone under the beam each time as it descends with a 
heavy*thump. Of course the quantity of fibre submitted to the blow each time is very small, but 
by gradually throwing one piece after piece, the whole gels pounded. The material is then taken 
out, washed in a stream of water, made into square cakes with more sajji, and left exposed 
to sun and air for some time, after this it is again pounded, and again washed. When the 

whole is in a rude pulp and tolerably clean, it is mixed with water in a masonry 

trough, stirred up continually by men with bamboo sticks, and when the whole pulp is of 
a proper consistency, the paper-maker sits down with his strainer frame, and dipping it in with 
a peculiar knack, catches a fine layer of pulp on the strainer, which, when the water has 
drained off, forms a sheet of paper ; these sheets are placed one over the other as they are 
made. When a sufficient number has been collected, the mass is taken away to a dry wall 
previously prepared with a smooth coating of plaster. The workman then takes a thin broad 

The difficulty h«s recently been overcome in the Lahore Central Jail. The paper produced is good* 
but by no menus cheap. 
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ai^il stiff brush, like an English house brush, only thinner, an/! detaching sheet by sheet, spread* 
each flat against the wall, to which it adheres by its own. moisture; the workman gently smooths 
it over with the brush. When dry, the paper readily peels off, and is then ready to he 
polished. This is effected by smearing, each sheet all over with a kind of starch prepared from 
wheat, and when this is dry a gloss is imparted to the paper by rubbing oyer and over each 
sheet with a round smooth flint stone over a concave surface of smooth wood. 

The frame or strainer on which the pulp forming the sheet is collected, is a wooden frame 
covered with a strainer of fine grass stems. It is obvious that by this means a very thin or 
fine paper cannot be made ; to make fine paper, requires a strainer of ||conceivably fine 
metallic wires. 

This process is followed with but slight variations wherever paper is made, the difference 
in quality of paper results from the fineness and good pounding of the fibre, the Quantity and 
clearness of the water available for washing the fibre, # and the skill of the workman in straining it, 

I now proceed to enumerate the known kinds of paper, beginning- with the ordinary paper 
mamifetnred at Sealkot, The manufacture at other places of the common sorts need no 
special remark. 

660.-— [10105]. 'Sealkot paper made by [10113], A sample of the 

Alf£j Sealkot. paper imported into Lahore, and shewn by 

HaR BlAiWABf. 

The following account of paper making has been received from Sealkot :—>' f 

“ Nothing can be ascertained as to when the manufactories for paper started, and who was the 
originator. The origin of the manufacture is however supposed to have been about 600 years 
ago, in Imperial times, when Sealkot was a city of great importance. The common story runs, 
that a man whose name has not been handed down to the present time, used to have the pulp 
beaten by the people, but lifting the pulp from the water was done in secret, in a. walled 
enclosure, ami each sheet was valued by, him at the then current Rupee, One day his son-in- 
law was rather curious to know the art, and through a hole in the wall of the enclosure peeped 
and found out the way it was done • after this it became quite common. The chief places 
fbr paper manufacture in the Sealkot District are Rangpfir, Ilirapdra ami Nakapur, 
suburbs of the city of Sealkot. From excavations and ruins it seems that the site where 
these villages are were the old manufactories for paper. The mountain stream, the Aik, 
flows by these villages, and the manufacturers attribute the excellency of their paper to some 
quality in the water, of the Aik. The paper of first quality manufactured .in this district is 
called Jabaugfri is named after the great Mogul Emperor. It seems he came to 
feealkot and ordered a superior kind of paper to be made, the quality made was what is 
now produced. It is the most expensive, and lighter in weight than other descriptions of 
native paper. It is chiefly used in manuscripts of the Karan; the Path's of the Hindus; and 
fur San ads, r Ihe rest are, for common yse, of different qualities. One half of the. total 

1 ais is ft very important point. The excellence of the Kashmir pnper is no doubt largely owing 
tv) the abmulapce and clearness of running water available for manufacturers. At Sealkot; also the 
mntmJaotuvejy employ the water of the Aik, a hill torrent, which runs freely at certain seasons. Jail 
Ofhn-v* wish mgr to improve in paper making, will do well to turn their attciiUOii to the rneaus of increasing 
the lacUiues ut washing the here. 
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quantity of paper manufactured is scht to Amritsar, and the other lml'f taken try the Kakezais, 
win, are Boparis, as far as Pcsl.awur : very little finds its way lower down than Amritsar. 

Tim paper makers are a mixed community of AwAns, Tarkmis, and Lohfirs. Each factory or 
Ivarkhi'uni is a separate firm. In the time of the Emperors the yearly proceeds used, it is sasd 
to amount to 8 lacs. The paper was in popular use at Delhi; during the Sikh rule the 
business declined to 20 factories, and a sale of R*. 25,000. Under British rule, the manufac¬ 
tories have again increased ; there are 32 factories in all, giving employment to nearly 1,000 
men, and yielding an income ot ftM of a lao yearly# „ 

In 1855, the statistic** fcfthc paper manufactories of Sealkot and neighbouring village^ 
were follows : — 


Village. 

i 

& 

& 

•2 

, eS . 

T3 g 

s: 5 j 

»§ § 
‘s.-.g, 

P 

Men 

EMl'LOYEX). 

Quantity anjd 1 

MAI>E PKf 

VAisOK or i»Ari a 

l APWYUMy 

i 

A’ 

•.§< .• 
£ i 
* 3 

Laborers. 

i 

Total, 

Number of 
Reams. 

■Value, at its..8 -a 
average. 

Eaitgptira, 

44 

105 

200 

22,5 

m 

8,925 

Rg. 31,237 

Itajpdra, 

30 

100 

185 

205 

390 

8,500 

22,6.50 

Hirapufa, 

8 

21 

45 

oi 

106 

1,685 

6,247 

Total, 

82 

',226/ 

430 

i m.i 

j 491' 

921 

19,110 

' . ' 

BiSv 60,134 


501.-*- [10116], .Quality of paper called 
Jahaughi. (a quality supposed to have been 
ordered only by the Emperor). It is of 
ext raj large size. Haji Bu.-v.0^.ah of JiAltoUE. 

JAIL MADE PAPERS, 

562 —[10,028], Country paper from Delhi 
Jail, at 4 anas a quire. 

563. —[10,036] From Sirsa/and 
[10,037], The same made from old paper. 

564. — [10,041], From AmbaJla, Jail# 

[10,060]. From Kofcla. 

[10,448]. From Dharmsala, 

The process of making the p? per is thus described by the Assistant Commissioner i» 
charge of the BirSa Jail;— 

This pspir is made from the fibrous .talks of the Veto t>h»nt. Thu stalks urc^ pictc.l d^ing.tW 
winter months after the plant has flowered. They arc thet. dried; the fibre separate^-by baud, and thick . 
ropes made. It is from old and worn out ropes that the paper is manufactured. TheJ>W _*? 

much used in this Uhtriot and adjoining Bikauir territory, is cut int o small piece., w ill po - idul, i md 

for V rinse#* Sett Limit Report, pngc 25. 


From Kangra, 

[10192—10204] From Jhrtivg, of all color®, 

[ 1 0210]. M uza ftargarh. 

[10210]. Dera Ghazi Khan. 

[ 10258] . Fe&l i aw m, 

[10271]. Malerkotla, ami Agra. 

AIL these are nraiuilaefcured in the maimer 
above described, either of cld tat or of. old 
paper ( raddf.). 

565— [10,135]. Paper made from Madar 
fibre, Sirsa jail, value, Bs, 3-4-0 a G ad i or ream* 
In both white, red, green and yellow colors-. 
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aonked for B days with sajji and clmnam—- lime ( slaked ). This material after being; well washed, forms a 
pulp from which the paper is manufactured. Hope made from this fibre is undoubtedly stronger than flax 
rope, unci at the same time possesses the fineness of silk. The finest cord and twine can also be Miami* 
factored. 

The paper in the Exhibition was of the fibre of the stem, but it is equally possible to make 
it out of the silky flos* of the pods. This requires bleaching', but is by nature so short and 
fine a fibre, that the labor of pulping it is inconsiderable. I have not yet setui a piece of fchia 
paper from the Punjab. 

566- —[10,056 ]. Daphne paper by Mr. G. 


Jephson, Simla. 

567.—[10057]. Daphnepaper for Sarigaum, 


Kariawar, by Captain Gk Honchen.' 

568.—[|p,063]. Daphne paper froxn Kangra 
(Dharmsala ) Jail. 


Several species of Daphne and Desmodium, yield an inner bark, which furnishes a strong 
and supple paper. The species commonly used are. Daphne papyraceti and oleoidett* —‘Jiku, Sutlej 
valley ; ‘KatiUP, Kayhan ; *Lftghunat* ( Pushtu) ; ‘Nigi’ Kullu ; ‘Saruirkat’ Kashmir ; and Des- 
modmni tiUmfolinm, ‘K&lunurt,* Sutlej vodl$l*dh&mkfa* Hazara ; ‘Bre or Kat-hi, Kullu and 
Kanyra. 

The latter is more easily prepared than the former. It is used in the jails of Dnarntsala 
and Rawalpindi. The Daphne is more confined in its range of growth than Desmodium, 
and is also of a smaller size and more difficult to work. 

The following account of the growth of Desmodium and Daphne, and the method ot prepar¬ 
ing the lower bark for paper making, is extracted for a paper communicated by Dr. CJeghom, 
to the Agn-Horticultural Society. 

Daphne oleoitifa.+~-'Vb\fi Appears to be one of the characteristic plants of the valleys of the outer 
Himalayas, occurring at an elevation of 4,000 to 8,000 feet, the basin of ail the Punjab rive is from the Tons© 
to the Nainsukh. 

Local names. —These vary in the different provinces s “ Jeku” in Bnasahir; “ Nigi” in Kullu 
c ‘ Ktttil4l ,> in Hazara and Khagan ; and ‘ 4 Sanarkat” in Kashmir. The yellow berries are considered purga¬ 
tive by the natives, in this respect the plant coincides with its congeners, and finds » place in t>»o Materia 
Medtca (see Hoitigberger*a Thirty years in the East” p. 208), bat the use >f the fibre is not known. 

.Process of preparing fibre. —The inner layer of bark is separated from the pliant branches without 
any skilled process or other treatment, than the careful removal of the outer hark or epidermis, with any 
knots or a parities attached to it. The manipulation requires patience, hut may be easily done by women or 
boys;—a lair price for the labour would probably be about 2 Us. per maund. 

The inner bark is the best part, and the properties which render it valuable are toughness and good 
color The way in which I prepared the fibre was this : twelve small boys went to the hill side returning' 
to my tent with freshly stripped bark; they sat down and cleared off the epidermis with their ow n blunt, 
knives ; t.he fibre was then placed in the sun and when thoroughly dry it was tied up in small bundles T he 
boys received one anna each in the evening and returned next morning in great numbers. In this way 12 
boys In two days cleared 40 pounds of dry fibre under my supervision, but with practice a larger quantity 
might be expected. 

The main points are, to see that the fibre is cleared of woody integument and epidermis> and that it h 
received nud kept dry. 

Experience gained. —Several facts have been ascertained which may be mentioned. (1) The plant 
does not suffer from free cutting of the branches, throwing out vigorous shoots in a few months. (2) The 
bark of one year old shoot separate more easily than that of eld branches. (3) The operation becomes more 
difficult as the weather becomes colder. (4) Plunging the branches into hot water for & hour facilitates the 
stripping process. The bark should then be steeped for several days in running water and bleached in the 
Bun I lmve not tried the boiling in a lye of ashes but this operation would probably apply equally vxdl to 
the hark of Daphne oleoides, as to that of Bronssonetia papyrifem, which is this treated in China and Japan* 

The cleaning might be done more cheaply by machinery than by . hand—the bark should be placed in 
hot water and then dried in the sun. It sbculd afterw ards be passed under rollers—(as in a common mangle) 
when the remaining portion of epidemics wiil fall off. 
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Trial at DhantRtaHa.- 
end spe<fnnetis of paper tnani 
touch time was employed! in 
for a supply of 200 man arts fi 

Dmnodium tilicvt'oUum.~-\ have to notice another plant which attains * larger size than tU« Itep/tnr, 
occupies a wider rang* (in the same valley), and grows much lower, so that the fibre will he available at a 
less cost in the plains. 

Native Nantes. -'-There are .9 hale - sing, i. e. t Paper tree on the Rotang Pass; h an ft, at Dalhottsie,-*— 
Kul an chi «t Mivrree,—and Cham leal in Khngan. 

Mv attention, was drawn to this plant more recently. The hark has also been usect ns a paper material 
■*n the Dhurmsiill'a Jail, and also in that of Hawulpindee. The fibre is coarser, but more sniteq tor the native 
process, and it certainly can be procured at a cheaper rate than that of the Daphne from the easo * \th which 
the layers of bark ate separated. 

When it Is remembered that the quantity of paper manufactured in our Jails depends very much on 
the quantity of tat (i. e. old ropes and gunnv bags) procurable that the supply <>t this material i« . uncertain, 
and that usual cost is about the same, viz., 2 Us per nmhnd, I trust these remarks may not, be considered aa 
wholly useless. It remains to be seen, if the preparation of these fibres can be conducted on a large scale 
how far they would be remunerative if so conducted.’' 

When made into paper, the Daphne or De^modium fibre is usually treated in the same 
manner as the ordinary tat fibre; paper made of it usually turns out the same colour as 
ordinary native paper ; but it as such tenacity, that the, paper can be made very thin, and yet 
of surprising strength and durability. 

]n JLS031 experimented on the fibre at the Sealkot Jail. I found that it would not answer 
if it was merely submitted to the ordinary pounding process under the “ jhandni*” The paper 
turned out was indeed of great, strength, but was lull of flaws and bits ot black looking fibre; 
'Very fair paper was made by mixing tat-pati &e„ or old paper with it. To make really 
good paper, the fibre requires boiling with alkaline lye ; this I observe is always done in 
Nepal. The paper made at the Dharmsalla and Rawalpindi Jails is more remarkable for its 
strength, than for its excellence in their respects : the other varieties of the paper are especially 
suited for lining or pac king tea boxes. 

In Nepal, the manufacture of paper from Daphne is celebrated. It would he foreign to my 
purpose to give a detailed account of the process ; but the reader can obtain information for 
himself by consulting Volume V of tlie Transactions of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India „ 
at pp. 220—231. 

The Nepalese process consists of first boiling the slips of inner bark (which they 
commonly take fresh from the tree) in a strong alkaline solution obtained by passing water 
through the ashes of oak wood. After the boiling has gone on about half an hour, the bark 
will be quite soft, and have nearly absorbed all the liquid. Next the mass is placed in a 
shallow stone mortar, and continually beaten with a mallet or pestle till reduced to 
a pulp. 

The pulp is then mixed with a little pure water. To make paper, a wooden frame, the 
Bize of the sheets required to be made, is taken (the frame being covered with very porous 
cloth, or fine grass or wire meshes as usual,) upon the pulp the frame or sieve is placed, and 
both are floated in a cistern of water. A quantity of the pulp is put in the sieve, which is then 
shaken about, the fine pulp passing through on to the paper frame, and the workman, by 
skilfully agitating the latter, causes the pulp to spread all it over, after which he withdraws 
it in the usual manner, and the sheet of paper is made ; the sieve retains all the lumpy or 
coarse parfcWiea of the pulpy matter* 


—Two bundles of the fibre wore sent for experiment to the Jail at, Dharmsalla, 
tfiwtured fromit are submitted to the meeting. Major Mercer states that too 
bleaching, but being satisfied as to the excellence of the material, he is m treaty 
■om Chixmba. 
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Some samples of Daphne Sfcro 1 have been sent to Europe, and fine letter paper, admirably 
fruited* for “ foreign post'” has been made therefrom. I have Been a Specimen of this light paper, 
which could only he torn with the greatest difficulty. The Daphne paper is said to resist tile 
ravages of insects..and'■■ specially of the JMpmna, or fish insect, so destructive to paper. The 
Nepalese, frequently prepare the paper by coating it with a stir face of yellow arsenic (hartal) 
afterwards glazing it with rice starch;but it seems that the paper is almost as durable unprepared. 
In one of the papers' in the transactions of the Agri Horticultural Society before'quoted, Dv. 
Campbell, mentions that.he had seen a work in fresh and perfect preservation, 150 years old, 
m l adds that the natives say the paper lasts unchanged for 300 to 400 years. The arsenic a ted 
paper just now described is admired for manuscripts from its gloss and yellow colour. Dr. 
Campbell mentions that the paper has been successfully used for .making ceilings of rooms ; 
the paper can he made of any size xip to thirty feet long by twelve broad. 


569 —*[10130]. Paper from old rags, 

Rawalpindi Jail. 

Taper made from this material is'the normal kind 
at, home,'but in the Punjab it is rare, and only tv de 
in fails!: ordinary native manufacturers never use. 
cotton rags. Although cotton forms the universal 
clothing of all claws, yet rags are not abundant as 
they are in Europe. 'Hue is partly owing to their 
not being in demand, partly that the very poor 
people con chine to utilize, ini's ome way or other, cloth 
which would in Europe be consigned to the paper- 
milker. Practically. I believe there would be Consider¬ 
able dvfSctilty in collecting a few tons of rags even 
in a large city. 

570— [10148] Taper made from elate ti ee 
leaves (Pheciux tiylvestris) Rawalpindi Jvtl. 

'The paper is of a green colour, and is seldom made : 
it is very tough. Tim loaves of the palm are used for 
mats and baskets, but would no doubt yield a paper 
material if well boiled with alkali and pounded. 

571.—[10149], Paper made from Bli&ai, 

Bawa lpinpi Jail. 

This paper is made of chopped straw or bhusa ; it 
i* not a good paper, though it might be used for 
packing purposes : it is also interesting as showing how 
even a brittle, stiff,- siliceous sub-stance can be made 
into paper. In Europe great advance has been made 
in the manufacture of straw paper by subjecting the 
material to the chemical action of substances Winch 
destroy and remove the siliceous coating of the straw 
leaving only the fibre j but the paper hitherto made 
in the jails has * not had theibsneftc of such treat' 
merit. If the bhusa is mixed with a proportion of 
old t-At, or other soft paper material, the quality of 
the paper is much improved. 

572- ~-~| 10152], Paper mad6 from flax 

fibre, refuse or tow, Gujkat Jail. 

In a vernarular account of the manufacture of this 
paper, which I have before me, it is stated that the 
dax is in the form of taut before it is cut up and 
made into.paper. I do n6b know the reason of this, 
nor wap I previously aware that flax w«3 ever made 
into “ taut the common country tat. which is used 


for common paper is made of san. The Rawalpindi 
specimen, which is valued at G annas a quire, is 
apparently made from the fibre. 

The refuse, or tow, of flax, is an -excellent paper 
material. At Seulkot, the Indian Elax Company pro¬ 
duced d large quantity, but the Commissariat Depart¬ 
ment bought it up at so high a price-for packing 
and other purposes, that the jail mapufactory could 
not afford to buy it! In the Gujrat J;.d the pro¬ 
cess of making the papers is thus doscnbed-—the 
frequent repetition of the pounding process under the 
“ jhandar” at every stage is not usual. 

The m::terial after being out up, is put under the 
“jhandar,” after this it is washed, and after being 
mixed with a proportion of sajji ( crude soda ) and 
lime, it is continuously pounded for three days. The 
fibre being then moulded into great cakes or flat 
lump's called "• thoha,” is exposed to the air and stm 
for thirty days ; after this it is again pounded during 
two days under thejhandar, after which the fibre is 
washed and again p >unded for another day. This 
washing and pounding is next repented for another 
day; the fibre is once come collected into cakes called 
‘f ohakiis,” and e xposed to the-sun for TO'days more. 
When thoroughly dry it is pounded ihmiig 8 days 
in a dry state, then moistened and pounded again, 
after which it is washed, and then undergoes a filial 
pounding for 2 days ; after which the pulp can bo 
prepared hi/ the masonry tank, and the paper made 
in the mmal way. I should observe that^ the fine 
thick even quality of this paper, and its good colour, 
is the result of t he freqneiit washing imd pounding 
to which the fibre is subjected : none of the common 
qualities of paper get half so much labor expended 
on them. 

In order to produce on the above principle, one 
“ gadi ”, or ream, and 5 “ dastas ” or quires of paper, 
a period of two months is requisite, and the labor 
of 98 prisoners.* 

-—--——.x—:— y ' — ~ ~ 1 

■* Ponmliug paper for 22 dsrys @3 men per day—Gfl 


6 days @ 3 men 
I w 4 men 


Washing &c., 

Sizing 

^Polishing paper ... ... ... 

Making paper -. M . ... 

Total 

The profits yield 1 anna per diem per man. 


-----18 

*= ‘4 


( 98 
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Thu materials imed are-— 

A in Hunt! of old flax, taut, worth Rs.it. 

S?nj t ji I maund ... — its. 19. 

. Climm (lkm) 5 ecers ... « 1 nntia. 

Soap, Wood, Oil &c.> b annas. 

Total Its, 5-2. 

Thppri ■„•<? of the paper per dasU is i&umuw, so the 
total value produced is Its. ll-t, ami the profit l%G-2. 

573.—[10160]. Paper made from Cluelim 
root {JSutea frondosa) —G-vjrat Jaii . 

This paper is made of the fallowing materials: — 
Hoot of chie-hm, 30 seers, p=s (> annas. 

Old taut and paper 10 seers, ... ffi 32 annas. 

Sam one :mumd, .. ^ lle.l-U 

Olnina {lime) 5 seers, ... 0-1 

Miscellaneous, ... j** 0-8 


Total Hs. 8-4 

The root is first pounded and cut up, and then sub¬ 
mitted to the jhandar for tu > days, after which it is, 
washed, tlwnv Bajji and lime is mixed hi, and two days 
more pounding given; then it is dried in the sun for 
four days ; afterwards, the earth and sand is washed 
out, and tie pounding repeated hut in a dry state; 
then it U waked for 8 days and pounded again ami 
then washed and again pounded For three days. 
The fibre is now made into flat. Calais called (ohakii,) 
and dried in the sun. It is again pounded first in 
a dry star ., and then after being wetted once more 
it is washed ajtid pouiuled. At this stage the rough 
pulp is mixed with old taut ami old paper, ( 10 
weens) and the whole pounded together for two days, 
and then washed. After this the pulp is ready for 
the tank. 

The cost of paper of this kind, is as above stated, 
Us. 8-4 and it takes 4 months" to make two reams, 
\> orth Its. 5, so there is n profit of Ite. I* 1.2 for the 
prisoner’s labor. 08 men are employed as before : 
Spiels the protit per mtui. 

The paper does not sell well, nor is it strong, but 
breaks when folded. 

574*—[10156]. Paper from plantain fibre, 
with a specimen of the plantain leaf fibre 
empl eyed-- G tm rat J ail. 

Tb is paper is made of— 

Plantain stems, 20 seers, Es. 0 4 0 

Old taut and paper, 20 „ „ 1 8 0 

- so „ „ i 2 o 

Mm, - 4 „ „ o i o 

Miscellaneous, ... „ „ 0 6 3 


Total, 


3 6 0 


1'be plantain is cut up and pounded m uh as before, 
with a slight difference as to the time required for 
pouuaiug, as the fibre is more easily reduced to pulp. 


The cost is Re 3-6, and the result 2 reams, worth Tin, 

6, and it takes only li nienth toiuake. So the protita 
ere Ke 1*10, und only 68.men are employed;* the 
profit of labor of prisoner*: i» 4 pie per math The 
paper is not, yet in use ami was made for an experiment. 

575■—[510150 j. Blotting pap or—B awul- 
pinjdiJail. 

This paper, ns also that from Oujrnt (lOlfll), is 
very well made, and almost equal to European 
blotting paper. It is however rather thicker, and not 
ao soft and bibuloutf. It consists of rather a firm 
class of native paper, left Unsized, but smoothed and 
dyed pink with ku sen mb a (yatflowor). The Gujrat 
price is 5 annas a quire. 

576. — [10109], Paper rnn.de from iho 
fibre of maize, and of the Sor<jlmm saccharaiunb 
or Chinese sugar-cane. Mr. B. Powell. 

The leaves aiul li3 of the plant, yield a fibre 
from which paper can .he made, and is used very 
largely in Austria. The sample exhibited was made 
only experimentally.. I do not know where it w«* 
made, probably at (.me of the Jails. See VuL /^ayeoKl, 

577. —[l 1010]. Ktishmiri paper. Lahore. 

Tins beautiful paper, the best of all native maim- 
fucture*, can be purchased everywhere. It is ih great 
demand for making inannseripfc copies of a if tho 
more valued authors; it is also used for compliment:* rv 
lettersand polite correspondence amongst natives gen¬ 
erally. It is distinguished by its fine gloss and po'ish, 
its evenness and freedom for flaws, also by its white 
wax-like color and appearance. 

578. — [ ] Several qualities pf paper 

from Kashmir, HisHighnesstheM ahaiuja . 

1. “ Dab 

2 r *' Reslmmi. 7 ’ 

3. “ Suda-r ju. M 

Some of these tueh as Dab Mushti, refer 
to the size of the sheets—viz., so many hand broad, 
(dak) ten (mushfc) hand,—paper * ten hands 
broad. 

579- [10111]. Series of gold ornament¬ 
ed papers. Lahore. 

These papers are for complimentary letters or 
“Khantas " They usually have a gold utid colored 
ornamental border, and are prepared by hand labour 
on Kashmiri paper. 

The varieties are— 


# Pounding at the J bandar 13 days Q 3 men 
per diem, ... ... <t< f gA 

Washing at 5 days @ 3 men, ... 15 

sizing, ... ,. _ 4 

Polishing, ... ^ __ ^ 

Paper making, . \[\ ^ 4 , 


Total, 


m 
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“Zar fiwhdn,” (sprinkled with gold all over). 

“Tikli iKrtr/’ Inlying spots or flowered sprigs In. gokl 
paint arranged over the paper. 

A letter written on this paper is placed in a large 
envelope of brocade with gold embroidery, or of doth 
of gold* the strings of which are then dosed and 
>\Baled with a hugh solid mass of sealing wax bearing 
the seal of the Hftja or dignitary sending the letter. 
1 he letter is sometimes still further enclosed in a hag 
of white net, which is called “ Dulmiyan.” Several of 
ihepe were exhibited from Lahore by 1’andit 
JdiNPlIUI*. 


580 -[1039]. Oolovired papers. Rawal 
Pi n ox Jail. 

These papers were also exhibited from several other 
Jails They consisted of the ordinary native paper 
colored pink with safflower ; yellow with turmeric ; 
blue with indigo, and various other mixed colors. All 
the summons of the [JistrietCriminal C’ourtsare printed 
on yellow paper, and warrants on lilac, so these 
papers are in some demand. Colored papers are much 
used by natives for making fancy lanterns used 
at festivals, and at this they are very expert. 'Hie 
lanterns are made up of bits of talc, colored paper, &c „ 
the frame work being of slips of bamboo, or rarely 
wire. 
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Fibrous Manufactures, other than Fabrics. 

In this ilep,ti'tinent not mtieli novelty, amt vefy little elegance is displayed ; but there 
ate main articles which are extensively useful and extensively traded in, which oomo under 
this Division. The materials which principally come into use for these manufactures are — 

1. Straw., 

2 “ Bib.” the Bulrush. ( Typha eleplardim ). 

3. The learn of the Palm, ( Phoenix sylvestris ). 

4. Leaves of the Dwarf Palm ( Ch am air ojjs Ritchicma ), 

5 . Slips of Bamboo, { B arundinacea and A, utilis ). 

«. The sheaths of the . flower-stalk, and also the flower-stalk itself, ot 
Saccharum mxlnjtu 

Besides these, the materials for making string rope &e., both in the hills and plains, are very, 
varied; every .tree or plant that lias a fibre, or is known to the people of the places where it 
abounds, can be occasionally pressed into service. 

581. f ] Matting of the Rasli^Typhrt elephantina. { ‘ Cliatai**—L ahore). 

This is the best and 'most durable kind of matting made in the plains, and is seen in. 
all bouses. When dry, the flag or reed, is Hat, tough, and pliable $ the mat is made something 
on the principle of a “durfee” A long pole, the breadth of the intended mat, is perforated with 
a series of holes about an inch apart, through these holes a number of parallel lines of 
string made of ‘munj* are p issed, forming what would be the web of an ordinary fabric. 
This web being stretched out to its full length, is attached to a pole or bamboo at one end ; 
and the other end of the strings are gathered in twos or threes and fastened off on a row 
of pegs. The workmen now sit down on the web, and commence at one end w ith the rushes, 
twining them in and out, and over and under the iriunj strings forming the web, as in cloth 
weaving. The beam with the holes can of course he moved further back as the work 
progresses, and the web is by this means kept firm and taut. The rushes are moistened and 
well beaten with a wooden mullet, which makes them flat as well as pliable for the weaving 
process. The sides of the mat are finished off us the process goes on, by collecting'the long 
ends into little bunches, and then turning one under the other, winch forms along sore 
of plait at the edges of the mat; the ends of the mat are secured by being sewn up with 
long stitches of double munj string. If the mat is well made, it has a firm, elastic, and 
striated surface, of a light brown color. X have seen them so well, made as almost to 
supersede the use of a carpet. They are generally used under a durree or carpet ou 
account of the floor# which are usually of pucka or lime plaster. The price of such matting’ 
is about Rs. 12 per 100 square yards'. 

582. [ ] Matting of the Palm leaf. 

This species is almost as much used as the former tor a floor cloth ; but the fibrous flat 
leaves are also split ami made up into hand-fans, fly-flaps, and baskets. The long palm leaf is 
cut down, and side leaflets are torn off the central mid-rib or stalk ; each leaflet thus terms a 
piece of smooth, flat, and very tough fibre, of a pale drab-grCen color, and can be utilized as it 
is, of may be split up into fine pieces, according to the work required of it. 
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Fly-flaps are frequently made of bunches of the leaves split ||> into fine shreds, and 
Secured on a wooden handle; for this purpose also some kinds of grasses are used. 

The mats of date leaves are not made Mke the * <P ? mat, on a foundation of string, 
but are solely formed of an interlacement of long narrow leaves, and finished off at the 
end, with the aid of string, being stitched round the sides -nuiuj string k not used 
for this purpose, but “sail ” ( Crotolaria), 

The fans and baskets are made on a similar principle, only the work and the 
slips used are finer, and greater care is taken in finishing off and cutting the projecting ends, 
'which are carefully turned in* 

These date palm leaf mats, Ac'., are only made in districts where the trees grow. In 
the southern parts of the province, as far ah- the Deny at, the tree abounds, and there we have 
these manufactures in the greatest excellence. 

583- [ ] Matting of the Ghahcerops Ritohwm, from Peshawar, Kohat, &e,, “ Patta:" 

These mats are made from the Chamterqps, which i* indigenous in the Salt liange and beyond, 
in Hazara, Peshawar, Bunnoo and Waairistan. The leaf is more fan shaped than thb date 
piilin, and is familiar to all who has seen.the Palmetto: leaf- but it has no stem tu speak 
of. The flower rises from a tali thick stalk covered by a number of overlapping, scaly 
•spaces, on this the ilower-head rises covered with branches. The flowers when they burst forth 
are Kke those ol other palms, small colourless fleshy bells, growing in clus ters on the ends 
of the little branches of the flower stalk. The fruit is a round, hard stone or berry, which hangs 
at the end of the brandies of this stalk, and is used to make rosaries.. The local name 
(iu Pushtu) of the plant is “ ma?,£re ” and in Sitidh u Pins.” 

From Peshawur I have received the following account; — 

Smooth matting is made from the smaller and more slender -strips of the u patta/’ 
aud’where a particularly fine kind is not obtainable, the object is gained by splitting up the 
larger patta mto slips of the required breadth. Matting is made both at Peshawar and 
avohat, but usually of a coarse kind. The finest and most expensive is that obtained from the 
I.)oaba, and made by Mohmaud* and Otmfotkhaik in the hills ; those of Pindvili are 
locally famed for. their expertness in this work. The prices vary according to quality, the 
smoother sorks being somewhat expensive. 

Baskets are made of the finer matting, and they sell at from 4 to 20 per rupee. A 
piece of smooth matting, usually about 4 or 5 feet long by 2 or 2J feet broad, Sells for a rupee 
it ui the very best j and the coarser kinds vary in prices, some even selling as cheaply as 8 12 
and even 20 pieces .per rupee. 9 

The mats are very neatly made, are compact, glossy, and of a pale yellowish or drab color; 
they are manufactured on the same principle as the date mats, but can fed readily distinguished 
by their superior texture and smoothness. Fans and small mats from Peshawur are largely 
imported into Lahore, and other places where the Patta*is not found. 

584- [ ] Basket,s and other vessels of Patta—Bcr^jsroo, 

They are made of the same material as the last, but exhibit a peculiarly neat and solid 
.exture mdike the interlacing of the mats. They look as if constructed of a series of smooth 


rings closing compactly one over the other. 


They are made doubtless upon a foundation of 


Boyle’s Fibrous Plants, p. 025 . 













circular rife, woven ove^ witli vary fine slips of pafcta. Some of the articles were in the form > 
of flat (.Halves; others of baskets ; and' some nv ere made teuad mouthed like “lotas” and gliaras. 


505. [ ] Ohicks-"LAHOaE and Gcjjrat. 

Tiiese are of two kinds; one a fine close meshed sort, suitable for windows, and the other of 
stouter material and more open, suitable for enclosing verandahs. The former are male of 
thin st rips of bamboo, which are strung together upon longitudinal strings, each strip of 
bamboo bring left at a little distance from the other: the whole is painted green, and bound 
round the edge with cloth. Hipig before doors they keep out flics, .& and yet adinltdigt 
and air. 

In the Labdve museum are two Chinese chicks made of some kind of small grass 
sfalks. These are of esquisite fineness-, and far superior to- the Best chicks made here, The- 
best and driest bamboo chicks l have seen were made itt the (rujrat jail. 

The large chicks for screening verandahs ava either of stout parallel slips of bamboo 
strun" on longitudinal strings; or else made of the long glossy flower-stalks of the mttnj, 
&tueekarm* vmnja, which are strung parallel to each other in. the same way. If the stalks 
are not long enough for the whole breadth of the screen, the ends of two are spliced, and the 
necessary string passed through thus— 


58fh [ 3 Murtj ropes, twine, Ac., Laeobe, Gijsaiua, ( and passim ). 

This grass, Sacoharum munja, may be'seen growing everywhere in tall masses or tufts of 
narrow green leaves, from the centre of which, at the end of the rainy season, the tall flovrer- 
stalks with their graceful feathery flowers rise. It springs up readily where it can get a little 

moisture, by road sides or river sides, and indeed anywhere. In some places it covers whelk 

tracts, and the sale of it is very productive. The leaves themselves ( contrary to the opinion 
of one’author) atoijuite useless for all purposes except thatching, for they are rough, and out 
the hand if rudely grasped. 

The useful part k the flower stalk (called kana): the long hanging sheaths and spatho 
covering this are carefully removed, and these when shredded up fine, form the material called 
“Ban-muni," for string making. The glossy flower stalk, as high up as it remains of a uniform 
thickness, is cut to make chicks as before described, while the tapering top of the stalk is cut 
©IF for another purpose, viz. ; to form “sirki.” These smooth thin stalk ends are placed side by side 
forming even sheets of stalks, and then are all (at the thicker ends) kept together by being 
hound along with grass edging, which, keeps the whole piece firm together; the other ends 
taper off to their natural points. These mats or pieces of roofing can now be utilized : they are 
often set up pent house like, tied to a bamboo, to shelter a cart and keep the contents dry; 
or they are laid flat over the roof beams of a room, piece overlapping piece;, on the top of 
















tliis lie the other materials of a flat roof, tiles, earth Ac... This way of roofing is of course 
strange to English ideas, hut is too familiar to an Indian to need description. 

The thin part of the culm L- in some places called l ' till ”. Jr,side the culm is a pith, 
called “klril” or “ khul/’ which is eaten in the Muzaffargarh district. The tops of the grass as 
it comes into flower are given to cattle to increase the milk. 

There are several grasses which, in general appearance, somewhat resemble the S. munj a, 
and are sometimes mistaken for it; but 6\ mujy'a is far the largest in size. The three species 
are — 

Saccharum sum. 

Saccbciru in spontancum , 

Saccharum munja . 

The first reed yields k£na. hut not of a good quality, for this purpose the culm requires 
to ho smoked, and dried up, which turns it brown. 

The & spontaneum is the cdsd of Sanskrit writers, and is known by its beautiful wavy 
feathery flowers of silky whiteness. 

The Gugaira district had quite a large collection of articles ingeniously worked from the 
till, or fine upper stalk of the munj. 

These were often worked over in places with patterns of colored worsted, ancl 
adorned with shells ( cowries ) sewn on to the borders. There was as a fan, or Panka ; ” a 
sieve call “ ChAj, ,r used for winnowing grain ; several baskets called “ Phachhi,” or “ Khawa ; ” 
the Latter used for holding cotton. Of the munj fibre there was a large net called “Tangar/* 
used to hold bluisa or chopped straw when transported from one place to another. Another 
Article is called Chink a,” and appears to be a kind of string or net in which to carry plates 
or t rookery. The porter’s knot replaced here by a thick ring of rope for the head, is exhibited 
under the name of Some mats of munj, used for sitting on, and also for spreading 

out grain to dry <&c. are shown under the names “ Kkiri ” and “ 

The string of munj is easily made: the thin slips are first of all wetted, one end made 
firm to a sort of weight or bobbin, and the fibre is twisted with the fingers, the bobbin at the 
end spinning with it and keeping it straight; as the string is thus twisted, it is wound on 
tp the stick or reel which the operator holds in his hand. When the damp fibre dries it retains 
the twist, and evinces no desire to open out, .Rope is made in the same way, only of several 
strands of string and then twisted together till it forms the required gauge. In the Rukhs # 
where the munj abounds, it is cut ancl purchased in a peculiar manner. Four persons join 
together on purpose to buy up all the munj cut in a certain place, the four men get a lot of 
coolies armed with short sickles or datris, and go out to cut the munj stalks. Each joint- 
purchaser’s share of the whole quantity cut is represented by so many “datris ” or ‘sickles.’ 
Supposing forty men are employed, all the day’s cutting will be put up into 40 bundles, and 
the owner who has 10 sickles, will take only ten. ancl the man who baa 20, will take his 
20 bundles, and so on, paying the oooiies accordingly. 

The common ropes used for agricultural purposes are made in the rudest way, A long 
bundle of the fibre is made fast to a tree, and the fibres rudely twisted on till a long 

* Tracts of waste land covered with trees, ‘scrub’ or firewood, 
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loom rope is attained. A man then fastens a stick to the other end, holds out the rope 
at full length, and twists the stick round and round till the whole fibre is duly twisted 
up; he then secures each end of the rope, and the operation is finished. Other ropes tiro 
exhibited made of san — (CrotoJ^ juncea), and prepared with the aid of a rude machine 
described under Class XXIX s, v. 6 Implements of the rope-twister or Eassi-bat. 5 

Snnkokra, ' Patsan, (Hibiscus cannabinus.) 

This is made into a good rope, as its fibre is of great length, it is less strong than f san . 9 
The Lahore Central Jail sent a door mat made of tufts of this fibre ; and some, d^ed to shew 
that? the fibre will take a color. Nearly all the Jails make a profit by manufacturing 
coarse netted bags of * san ’ string ; these are in common use at all treasuries to hold rupees, 
1,000 in each. 


587* Colton rope #,—These are principally 
made for punkah ropes, &o, being an even 
and finished rope, which is twisted of two or 
more colors for the sake of appearance. 

588- Eope of the Palm spathe .—Muzat- 
jf AEGAEH. This is almost peculiar to the south¬ 
ern districts, The central branch of the palm 
Phmiiix xylpe&iris, comes forth enveloped in a 
shroud consisting of an interlacement of fibre, 
this, when separated, is converted into ropes. 
The reticulum is called “ Kabul/ 1 

589- Mope of the Palm leaf ,—This is 
called Patfca-ka-rassi. 

590- Mope from Me baric of the Behul. 
IIusuTAEPim. Kangua, &c. —Grewia oppo- 
sitifolia, This is common on the lower hills, 


as sail rope in the plains. The bark from which 
it is made, is the inmost bark of the tree. 
It is not unlike the Russian bass of gardeners, 
which is derived from the Lime or Lin den- 
tree* ( Tilia. ) 

Several species of rope prepared ns curiosities; or 
to exhibit the fibre, have been mentioned in Volume 
1, Chapter IV, Sub-class K. to which the reader is 
referred for particulars. 

590.—6^96-6950 J. Straw Hats made 
at the Central Jail, Lahobe. 

This is a new branch of manufacture introduced 
by l)v. Gray. Very creditable hats, in gn at 
variety, were sent to the Exhibition. We had white 
straw, and black, also mixed, and fancy chip, and 
straw plaited up with velvet; also straw dish mats 
and other articles, the work of. the prisoners. The 
black straw is obtained by dyeing 


The fibrous samples in the Exhibition were examined by the Jurors, one of whom 
undertook the class of paper, and the other the remaining fibrous fabrics : their reports are 
here printed. The former jury alone furnished a detailed report, the latter jUty supplied the 
Hat of prizes awarded. 








"District or Locality. 


Madhopore, 

ICangra. 

Gnjrat, 

Multan, 

Lahore, 

Gugaira, 

Lahore, 

Lahore; 

JDehva DMn, 

Lahore, 

Kangra, 

Biwnoo, 

Peshawnr, 

Lahore, 

Oujraawalla, 

I). G. Khan, 

F&sh&wur, 

Lahore, 



VJLL-FIBROUS MANUFACTURES. 


Brize taker. 

Description of Art'kle-. 

M&daL 

... 

Tat or Canvas, 

\\fi- 

L. E. Committee, 

Tat bags. 



Do., 


Multan Jail, 

Canvas, 


Central Jail, 

Flax Canvas, 


!•« 

Ditto 

1 

Jail, 

Boor mat, 

... 

Jail, 

Door mat of ramij rope. 

* rii 

Jail, 

Jail, n i. 

Aloe fibre, and 

fabrics, 

Hemp and other ropes. 


L. E. Committee, 

Fine twine, .»«, 

|.m V, 

By. Commissioner, 

Mats and fans, 

• »4 

L. E* Committee, 

Fans, 

lit 

Him Hand, 

Ditto 


L. E. Committee, 

Ditto, «.• 

Ml 

Mohandf, 

Ditto, .m 

»•* 

L. E. Committee,.,, 

Floor matting of Fatta, 

; ••• 

Central Jail, 

Straw hats, 

♦** 
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REPORT ON MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES. 

PAPER. 


>1*. A. M Dallas. 
,Wt, B. Powell. 

Lai la Kuulija Loll, 
Major T W. Merced. 


Jury:— 

Major J. E. Cracroffc. 

General YanCortlandt. 

Mr. T. H. Thornton. 

Mr. C. l\ Elliot. 

Mr. W. P. Woodward, Reporter. 

The paper made in this country hy the natives is of one kind only, * hut of several 
qualities— all are however tliicker, heavier, and coarser, than the commonest description 
id English paper. 

It is impossible now to determine exactly when or hy whom paper making was first 
introduced into India. Native historians are silent on the subject, as they are on most 
interesting and material questions; but it would not be far from the truth to fist the 
date some time between the 10th and 11th centuries A. D , or contemporaneous with the 
invasion of Hindustan by the Moslem:,. That it was not brought here before that, the 
following facts would appear to put beyond doubt. 

It is well known that the art of making paper from cotton was flourishing in China so. 
early as the 2 nd century of the Christian era. A commercial intercourse existed then, and 
for some time previously, between China and. India, and India and Euiope, viu Egypt, .llut 
paper of cotton was not known in Europe till about the f 9th century., when it was introduced 
into the southern countries by the Arabs, who, it is recorded, found a large manufactory 
of this paper at Samarkand, when they conquered Bukhfhft. It was by the same route that 
the silk worm, though at an earlier date, was introduced into Europe from China. If then, 
it be supposed that paper making was known in Hindustan before the rise ot'the Moslem 
power, it is unaccountable why it was not carried into Europe at, a very much earlier period, 
seeing the intimate intercourse that existed between the countries. 

The above idea is also favored by the fact that all the private manufacturers to bo met 
with now arc Mahommedans,— a Hi.idii paper-maker being unknown. Caste objections 
would also have been an invincible difficulty to the Hindus initiating an experiment 
of this kind. 

It is believed that previous to the introduction of paper, the leaves and bark of trees, 
the palm and plantain—and especially the “bhojpatr” and “ talpatr,”—were used for 
writing on. Perhaps also Papyrus was brought from Egypt, for it used to he made into a 
kind of paper in small sheets, formed by the thin fibrous membranes of the plant being 
stripped oil' and pressed together. The use of vellum ( calf-skin ), or parchment, (sheep skin), 
as used in Europe, may be seen in the case of Mohammedan M.S.& in the Delhi Mosque. 

Whether introduced from China, or by the Moslems on, or subsequent to, the invasion of 
Mahmud of Ghazni in the 10th century, it appears certain that such as was the process of 


* Made on'} 'from inferior kinds of flax and hemp, called tat. 
f See Hnllam’a Middle Ages, and Taylor’s Modern Europe, and ltoterston's Disquisition on India. 










manufacture at the time it was introduced, so it continues to this day. There is of course 
•every allowance to be made in respect of the non-improvement of the apparatus, on the score 
ei an absence of the inventive talent in the matter of machinery, and the cheapness of 
not making this a necessity ; but what is remarkable, is the non-improvement of the 
description of paper, and the non-utilization of the variety of raw 'materials which abound 
in tire country, as it has been thought that there is hot a country on the surface of the globe 
which is more adapted, from the nature and variety of its indigenous, as well as cultivated 
plants, to supply an almost infinite quantity of raw material for the manufacture of textile 
fabrics, of great diversity and commercial value, and from the refuse of which alone we have the 
means of manufacturing paper. Besides, there are innumerable fibres which, from their 
coarseness and shortness of staple, are unsuibed for weaving purpose* but atill are eminently 
useful for the purpose of paper limiting. 

The process of manufacture is as follow 

Thematerial having been procured, the manufacturer proceeds to reduce it to a state of 
pulp. Ten maun (Is of the t£t is out up into small fragments by means of a commoD axe, after 
which it is thrown into a vat made of bricks, generally four feet deep, seven kt length, and 
six in breadth. In the bottom of this vat at one side of its leaser diameter, is imbedded a 
largo block of stone, procured from the beds of rivers ; these vary in size, but are for the most 
part two loot broad by four feet long, and one and a half to two feet in depth. A portion of 
water, sufficient to wet the whole mass, is then added, and it is now subjected to the process 
of pounding, 

This is effected by means of the following apparatus, viz :— 

A beam made of babul wood, ten feet in length,, and nine inches in breadth and thickness, 
into one end of which is fixed an up-right round piece of wood or pestle, four feet in length and 
nine inches in diameter, and bound at the lower end with iron ; On the under surface of this 
pestle, two teeth, or rather beaters, are inserted, made of iron, and placed parallel to each other ; 
these measure five by three and a half inches. Four feet from the pestle end of the beam is 
driven a round piece of wood right through ; this is supported on two notched up-rights driven 
firmly into the ground, and forms the f ulcrum on which the lever moves. 

The power is applied five feet from the fulcrum, and the space through which the end of 
the lever traverses is eighteen inches.. 

It is worked by six men, three on each side. The lever is depressed by the men simul¬ 
taneously applying one loot on the beam, and the force is delivered at the pestle, and by thoir 
suddenly taking thoir feet off, and in this way the work proceeds. Two men sit in the bottom 
of the vat, and feed in the cut tab Ac., in small qualities between the beaters and the block 
formerly mentioned. This pounding operation is carried on for three days eaccessively. 

The stuff is then washed and dried, and exposed to the sun for three or lour days. It is 
now returned to the vat, and has added to it 100 pounds of “eajjt,” a very impure sub-carbon* 
ate of soda, and 50 pounds of slaked lime, moistening with water at the same time, and 
mixing all well together, 

lb is now beaten for eight days more, washed, and dried in the stun as at first; then sajji 
and lime added in the same quantities, beaten for eight day's, dried, and exposed as before ; then 
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50 pounds of sajji is added and 25 pounds of lime; again beaten till fine enough, which is 
generally three or four days ; then washed, and put into the paper making vats. Washing 
the pulp is performed as follow It is put into earthen vessels or n&iuls, at a river side if 
possible, and trodden with the feet, adding from time to time fresh water ; then thrown into i\ 
sheet tied at the ends round the waists of two men ; they take this into the middle of the 
stream, and allow the running water to pass through the sheet (not over it), shaking at the 
same time the pulp to and fro ; this constitutes the process of cleansing. The pulp is now 
considered ready bo bo made into paper ; this is accomplished m the following manner, pre*- 
misin"that four vats are considered the proper complement to one beating machine. The vats 
are four feet square, and also four feet in depth ; they are filled with clean water, and a quan¬ 
tity of the pulp is placed on a space at the right hand of the spot on which the paper maker 
squats ; lie breaks this pulp up with bis hands, and with an earthen cup adds water from the 
vat, with which he washes portion of the pulp into it, this operation goes on until ail the pulp 
is got into the vat. He then with a long bamboo diligently stirs it about in the water, giv¬ 
ing a striking motion every now and then to break up any larger portions ; after this has been 
continued for about an hour, the pulp is allowed to settle down in the vat ; the heavier parti¬ 
cles of course reach the bottom first, and leave all the finest of the pulp uppermost. When, 
this is effected, the paper maker then puts two bamboos in a longitudinal direction from the 
front of the vat across the top. He then takes a barred frame of wood, upon which he puts 
a screen or chick made of fine grass, fixing two pieces of wood at the sides to regulate the 
breadth of the paper, its length being determined by the length of the chick : the usual size 
is twenty two inches long by nineteen broad. He takes hold of this frame in both hands, 
and after passing it frequently across the water, to bring up some of the pulp, he dips it 
vertically into the vat, and then brings it into a horizontal position on a level with the water. 
He moves the frame gently to and fro so as to spread the pulp equally ; raises it, and again, 
dips it into the pulp, repeating the same process as at first ; he the?i raises it, and puts a bamboo 
horizontally across the two longitudinal ones formerly mentioned, and rests one end of the 
frame on this, in an oblique direction, the other edge being placed on the side of the vat; 
the superabundant water thus is allowed to escape, and after removing the two small 
pieces of wood from the screen, he turns down the top of it a little, so as to facilitate the 
separation of the sheet, and puts it down flat on the space at his side from where the pulp 
was washed into the vat. In this way he goes on laying one sheet on the top of the other 
without any intermediate cloth or substance of any kind, until he has got ten quires made, 
or a u Gadi,” consisting of 240 sheets ; this generally takes him the whole day to accomplish. 

This heap is pressed by means of a board about two thirds the breadth pi the paper and 
twice its length, two men adding their weight to this. The board is first placed at one side, 
and the moisture as far as possible expressed, and then it is removed to the other side of the 
upper surface. It is now allowed to remain all night, and in the morning the process is repeated. 

This is all that is thought .sufficient before the paper is dr&d. Drying is accomplished 
thus each sheet is separated, and spread by a brush upon a wall which has been made smooth 
for the purpose. In fine weather this is done in the open air, and then the process is a very 
easy matter, but in wet weather, or during the rainy season, it is difficult to got space enough 
to put the paper upon as soon ai> made iu a large manufactory: owing to the time it takes to dry. 
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is- still rough ; this -roughness is rubbed down where moat conspicuous,, .by pieces of burnt bricks. 
The paper now is ready for sizing. This operation, like all the rest, is sufficiently primitive. 
The sheets are arranged smoothly in heapsj a, size made of wheat en starch is applied with a 
kind of mop made of rolls of coarse flannel or blanket, dipped into the starch, and passed 
over tl\e paper ; it is afterwards hung up on lines to dry. 

The paper has still to go through another operation before it is tit for use. This consists 
in polishing it, which is effected as follows. 

A curved piece of wood, about three feet long and nine inches broad, is fixed firmly on the 
ground, having its concaved surface uppermost (this is generally madfe of mango -wood). 
The workman loans down on his knees, and takes a cloth slightly .moistened with oil. He lays 
a sheet of paper on the wood and passes the oily cloth very gently over its «urlkce; 
he then with both hand,s commences polishing it with a piece of common agate 
or bloodstone, made convex, and generally about two or three inches long. This stone is 
imbedded firmly in an elliptical piece of clay, about six inches long, so ns to allow a Arm hold 
bein g taken of it with both hands. The workman passes this rapidly up aim’down the paper 
with considerable -force, until a polish appears on the surface; having turned the sheet, be 
repeats the same process. The paper is now folded, sorted, cut, and made up into quires and 
gad is, two of which make an English ream. The quantity of paper that one man can 
polish, if expert, in one day, Ls five quires or 120 sheets. 

What a contrast is the result of the present process in England, where successive improve- 
.merits have brought the art to such a state of perfection, that a continuous stream of fluid 
pulp is now passed round the cylinders with unerring precision, and not only made into 
paper, but actually dried, pressed smooth, and every separate shoot cut round the edges, in the 
brief space of five minutes ! 

in flie Serampore manufactory alone, it is believed, has machinery been employed: In 
1825, Mr. Marsh man of Senunpore imported one of the famed sell* acting cylindrical machines 
of Messrs. Donkin & Co., the celebrated paper-machine makers. But how this has worked, 
and what have been the practical results, the outside public do not appear to have been at 
any time informed. The official public are however familiar with what is called Serampore 
paper, made from cotton, which, is served out to public offices, and is used in matters of an 
ephemeral nature, It answers very well for prinkng official reports and text books, and for 
any purpose not requiring any rough or frequent handling, as it is far from durable. 

Very excellent paper is made at Kashmir, It is particularly smooth and white, and by 
far the best specimen of the collection exhibited. It is held in high estimation all over the 
country, especially at native Courts, and is used only for first quality writings and correspondence 
with native Princes and Chiefs. Nothing is known of the process by which the .paper, is made 
in Kashmir, owing to the extreme jealousy with which any communication between the 
man u fact avers and natives of the plains is guarded. A Kashmiri paper maker is never met with 
out of the territory, as they can leave it only at their peril, or when bound to silence under 
the severest penalties. But there is no reason to suppose that the process is anything 
different from what it is all over India, the superiority in the texture being; unquestionably 
due to the natural abundance of water and to the use of drills inovtd by streams, such as 
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existed at Fabriano in the Picenum, and at Colic in Tuscany, fci.e vat-made paper of which 
places was pronounced “ superb” by the Jury of the English Exhibition of lSol. 

Paper making has long been one of the chief manufactures in Government Jails, as afford- 
ino* one very appropriate description of “ hard-labor, ” and ensuring a maximum of profit from a, 
minimum of capital. The paper heretofore made has been oftl.e coarsest kind, the native 
process and materials being used. But of late years increased attention has been paid to the 
subject, and not only has the old description of paper been improved in quality but new 
materials' have been laid under contribution, as the marginal* list indicates, with more or ess 

successful results. 

The great draw-backs which exist, and 

* Flax fibre ... <*&*• will Continue to exist until the subject is 

Dhak root .. a ° m 

Plantain leaf. .. do. practically taken up by European enterprise, 

. is the want of machinery to cut and beat the 

Date leaves .. Kawal Radi. pu lp fine enough, and of a continuous and 

re s ular flow of water to wash 5t clean eum,8t ;- 

Dbaumn bark.Kangra. The specimens from the Gujerafc Jail 

Midir 1 ^.....'..'. ’.....Sirsa. ^ attracted special notice, and there is no doubt 

Hump ropes'.. do: that great attention has been paid to the 

lladdi or Waste paper. do. subject in this district. In the Bawul Pindee- 

Jhilam and Sirsa Jails also, great improvement has been made. 

A large and flourishing native manufactory exists in the district of Sealkote, where paper 
known by ” that name is made of an excellent quality. The jury are surprised to find none 
of it in the .exhibited specimens, nor from Delhi and Ludhianah, where there are private 
manufactories of no mean pretensions. 

The following is a list of the prizes :— 

I.—Kashmir paper, —l 1^, Special prize, f By Mr. C. Gordofty 

j value lis. 50. < Editor Lahore 

{ Chronicle. 

II. —Gtijrat Series of papers from Dhak root) do i Lieutenant 

or Ch’ichira, Ganni, Plantain loaf and \ R g 2 N.sbet, Assistant 

Flax fibre, and Blotting paper, ...) * * ’ C Commissioner. 

HI._ Jhiiam — For excellence of manufactures ) 3 shares, value Es ) By Exhibition Prize 

cleanness and freedom from blemishes, ... f 30, ) Committee. 

lY.—Guj rat—Paper from old rags, ... j 2 shares.^value Ps. | ^ 

T.—Sirsa—For application of M&dar fibre to 1 Certificate. 

paper making, • •• } 

VL-^Eawal Pindi—-For skill in dyeing paper, Certificate. 


W. P. Woodward, 

Reporter. 


















CLASS IX- 
ARTICLES Of EMBROIDERY. 

Two branches of art are involved in the manufacture of goods of this class. For in 
tJ<6 fn?t place, the gold and silver has to be prepared in the form of tinsel, spangles 
ribbon, thread. &e. Ac., before the embroiderers can use it, and next there is the art of em¬ 
broidering itself. 

1 he manufacture of the gold thread, Ac., will be considered afterwards, under the head of 
Work,' in t!w& Precious Metals. 

The bulk of gold embroidery is done with kal&MMrt, or the common gold threat!—a 
body of silk over wound with a thin flattened wire of gold or silver, as the ease may be. 
Gold is wound on orange colored or red silk ; silver on white. The former is called /cpldbatfon 
aurhli the other lealdbdtun safed. 

There are two principal kinds of gold embroidery ; one of a solid and rich kind called 
“ kdwlioh the other an ordinary ami cheap kind of work, being merely a gold thread 
described as tiki kar ” or “ kar-ehikan. n 

Gold and silver embroidery of the kind called “ kar-ehob ” is principally employed for large 
and handsome articles, such as cushions of State, elephant trappings, saddle Cloths, uiasnads, or 
carpets spread out before the seats of princes. 

The second kind of embroidery is principally employed in articles of dress, in ornamented 
caps, and in, edgings to garments. Chogfihs, or long coats, richly embroidered * with gold, 
ate wont on State occasions. 

A t Delhi, a variety of other articles of dress are made up, figured with gold arid with 
embroidered borders,—ladies 5 scarves, “dopattas/’ shawls, and various other articles, especially 
of native female attire. Such glittering raiments figure greatly at marriages and other 
ceremonials. 

A number of very elegant articles are prepared on a foundation of net or fine mu?tin, the 
material being merely worked over with sprigs of flowers here and there. Such fabrics arc 
called “ l>ubiclAr, ,J ' and are finished off with a bordering, in which not only embroidery takes 
it's place, bat fringes, spangles, and pieces of tinsel polished and sewn on tv> produce the 
effect of jewels, are introduced. Such Articles are very brilliant, but are rather outrd, and gaudy 
to European, taste. 

The embroidery of a heavy and rich character is worked upon velvet or cloth, for the 
purposes of jliuls, or saddle cloths, mash ads, Ac. and which is termed i; JKfirehoL,” is 
, so called because the velvet or other material to be worked on is, in the first instance, stretched 
smooth, and tight on a wooden frame,—(chob). The frame consists of two stout side pieces, 
the ends of which are perforated ; into the holes arc inserted the pieces that form the, remaining 
bars of the frame, these are moveable, and held in their places by wooden pegs., and by placing 
the pegs in one or other of a series of small holes in the bars the frame can be enlarged and contract¬ 
ed at pleasure. To Tie edges of the cloth on which the embroidery is to be done four Haps of 
*tout cloth are next sewn, and the flaps are tightly lashed by string to the bars of the frame, 
and stretched till the whole is tight. The pattern is in the first place lightly printed or stamped 
on the material with a wooden carved block, as in calico printing, or else is drawn out with 
the hand by a brush charged with yellow paint made of hart&l or orpiment* and the 

* I subsequently learned that this is done in the wav described at the top of page 99 
















workmen commence fyjjf working over the patient in long stitches of yellow silk or thread, to give 
it body and make it stand out in relief; over this the gold thread is laid down and fixed in its 
place by sewing it down with a fine needle charged with either orange or white silk, according 
as the work hv in gold or silver. 

Where a continuous surface of gold is required, the gold thread is hud on in consecutive 
rows, generally in a herring bone pattern ; and the foundation or cloth being already worked, us 
above described, with a substratum of yellow thread or silk, it is soft and impressible, and. 
thus the .result is that the pattern appear# quilted on. Variety is obtained by quilting some parts 
in higher rebel than the rest ; and also by changing the direction of the threads. ‘The texture 
will be easily seen as well as the method of’quilting, by closely inspecting the annexed illustra¬ 
tion, which repiveents a cdutrjama or saddle cover made at Lahore. 

The hulk uf the work being in the ordinary gold thread, the rest is varied by the 
occasional introduction of pieces worked over with flattened and waved wires or ribbons called 
“ nmkeshf’ * of bright gold, overlaying one another like the scales on a fid).: a. snprisingly rich 
and gorgeous appearance is thrift obtained. A most splendid elephant cover vims exhibited of this 
work: the foundation being velvet, the whole of the immense surface was richly quilted over with 
gold and silver, and finished off with a fringe of twisted gold wire two feet in length ; but the 
beauty of these works is familiar to every one who has seen a native durbar 

The value of the embroidery is entirely dependent on the quality of the gold thread 
employed. If the silk thread l| richly and well covered with gold the weight is greater, and the 
work presents a richer appearance; if the silk thread is only lightly and sparsely Covered with 
gold, and shewing silk between, the work looks poor. Consequently, when a man commences 
a work, he always asks what sort of kalabatun he is to use ; how many rupees per tolab it h 
to cost? 

The art of embroidery in this style does not now flourish. Formerly, in the days of nati ve 
rule and brilliant courts, all sorts of embroideries were in constant demand. Now, in 
British territories. these things are less in demand, and the manufacture would die out all 
together, except for the courts of the native princes that remain, and the demands ot a 
few of the wealthier inhabitants. A few men are feu ml in the largo cities who can work, 

well: they never make anything except to order, and require an advance to enable them to 

buy materials. 

In Lahore and Amritsar there are only a few shops where this work is carried on, and 
even in Delhi, I am informed, there are only about 10 or 12 establishments giving employ¬ 
ing to about 150 individuals, who are not confined to any particular caste. They begin as 
children to learn. At first, when a shagird or apprentice goes to an employer, ho presents 

his master with a dish of sweetmeats, and is then installed and set to work first in thread 

only . when he has advanced sufficiently, he pays the master a fee of 20 rupees, and 'ihm is 
allowed to work in silk or gold thread, till he is perfect in the art. 

Such embroidery as comes into use for ornamental caps, chogahs, and other articles of 
male and female attire, still flourishes, indeed is rather spreading since a number of articles 
for European wear are now made for export at Debit 

Tins kind of embroidery is much less troublesome then the work called kkrehob, for it 
It all done in one operation with the needle charged with gold thread, somtimes plain, sometimes 
in chain stitch. The k/irchob is occasion tally employed in embroidering caps, and ehogahs. 

.* The art of making this wire which appears thus—described further on in the hook. 






Ill Kashmir, the embroideries -are especially beautiful, both in design ami execution. 

'The-Kashmiri eta-broidery -reached its climax in the hand-worked or 4 amlik&r 1 ahawls"?. 
these have already-been to some extent described. 

They also work floor clothe, and table covers and other articles, with great Success,, 
sometimes introducing figures of men and animals into their work. 

At Ludhiana also, a considerable quantity of work in colored silk embroidery is done, hut 
principally for sale to Europeans. Slippers, caps, that are worked on cotton or cloth, or merino, 
grounds, in/olored silk, both in patterns of arabesque device, or in leaves and flowers. 

One of the commonest kinds of embroidery is that done on pashurina cloth, usually in silk 
of the same color. This is principally used in making chogahs, ami also articles of European 
dress. 

Ibis best done in Kashmir, whence some very magnificent specimens arc occasionally 
seen ; but it is also done with, considerable success both at Amritsar and Ludhiana. 

This is in fact a kind of braiding done with silk thread, and in a peculiar stitch. It looks 
rich and handsome, as the work, owing to the thickness, of the silk, stands in slight relief on the 
ground material. 

As to pattern, though considerable variety is exhibited, and great intricacy in com¬ 
bination, yet the basis of the design is usually the same. One of the most commonly intro * 
duced form is that pear shaped figure, so often seen in shawls, which is called “saro,” Or cypress 
tree, from V fanciful idea of the form of a cypress,— the slender top bent over by the wind— 
and Is a form something like this — 



This form, more or less elongated, is a ground work of many designs, the spaces being, 
filled up with sprigs of flowers and leaves ; and long curved lines “ dauri • the border! ngs 
and. edgings are quite conventional and have various names, according to tire idea of form which 
has suggested, the pattern—one of the names are described in MooreroiVs account of shawl 
weaving quoted previously. 

I am informed, in Delhi, that the people have no settled rules us to pattern, but describe 
■tine various .forms, as saro,” and a long pattern having a stem and ilowereta branch oft’, 
*\ hel ”—sprigs “ buti, ” <fce., &c. There is not much originality in design,'most works 
are now executed from copies already made; though a clever workman will vary them. 
Most patterns are merely different arrangements.of the irrepressible “ uiro/ ; “ bed,” ami io forth 
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The pattern is usually drawn on paper, pricked out with a pin : this paper being 
stitcl ed over the cloth to be. embroidered, color- generally yellow orphnent—is put on over 
the lines of pin holes, and small specks of color penetrate the holes, and mark very slightly 
the cloth beneath. The embroiderer then works over the marks. In other cases the 
pattern is lightly stamped on the cloth by means of a wooden block charged with color, 
just as in colico printing. 


Delhi Embroidery. 

592.--('70451. Scarf embroidered with 
gold, Value Us. 70. 

59$—[7016]. A clnidar, or scarf, with 
gold {ehadar kalabatdni) value Ks. GO. 

594 "*[70471. A square shawl (riimal) 
embroidered, value Rs. 25. 

595- ■— [7048]. A mantilla (peshwar)' em- 
broid.er'ed. value Rs. GO. 

596— [7051]. A scarf, “ dopatta,” em¬ 
broidered., value Rs. 185, 

597. —[7000]. A small scarf, “path?,” 
embro i dered on pash mina. 

598. .-[7055]. Daman alkhalik. 

599. -t[ 7057]. Madakhil. 

600•—[7050]. Angi and kurt/, (boddices,) 
embroidered. 

60L—[706.1}♦ Embroidered cap with fur, 
;*■* topi fe&nidri.” 

0O2--[7O(>2]. Cap, “ top a chabba dar.” 

603b * - [7065]. 4 Partlu ’ or sword-belt em¬ 

broidered in gold. 

604..—[7071]. Baltua 4< in gold thread. 
These are the peculiar loops and buttons for 
fastening the choga. 

Scarf embroidered in floss silk on net. 

Do. Do. in floss silk: on merino. 

Muslin piece embroidered with sprigs and 
flowers in gold :— 4 ‘Jamdani.” 

Ludhiana Embroidery. 

605. —[7088]. Caps embroidered in col¬ 
ored silk by Ahsan Shah, upon cotton cloth 
<&c. 

606. —[7096]. Mat or flower vase stand, 
embroidered by Adz. 

607. —[7095]. Embroidered fan. 


60S-—[7100]. Embroidered purses and 
tobacco pouches. 

609-—[ ]. Slippers, embroidered on 

cloth and merino. 

Amritsar. 

'610,—[7152]. Gfold embroidered shawl, 
(shill zar-doz). 

Gil,—[7153]. “ Zinposh/' saddle cover, 

embroidered. 

612. —£7155]. Masnad, on velvet, with 
rich gold embroidery (kdrehob.). A carpet or 
cover used for covering the throne or dais on 
which grandees sit on State occasions. 

613. —[7L5G]. Chogag embroidered all 
over in gold, ( Messrs, Devi Sahai and 
Chamba Mae.) 

614. —[7170]. Bampiir scarves embroid¬ 
ered in silk, “ kar-i-sozan.” 

615. — [7176]. Embroidered neckties, 
waistcoats &c., pashmina ground, embroidered 
with silk of the same color, Lahore. 

616. —[7202]. Embroidered velvet masnad 
(kar-chob ) exhibited by Raja Harbans 
Singh. 

617. —[7203}. Zin-posh. saddle cover, 
( karchob ). 

618.,—[7204]. " Jhiil,” or horse housing, 

embroidered on scarlet cloth, by Azim ullah, 

(The embroidery is gold and silver relieved 
with silver spangles (sitara), and ornaments 
of the green beetle-wing), 

619.—[7206]. Green velvet choga em¬ 
broidered all over with gold thread, “zar-doz,” 
Government Toshakkana. This was made 
iu Kashmir. 




g<20._[7207]. Masnad ofpashmina, spot¬ 

ted with gold, 

021,-— {“7218}. Purple silk “ imgmka,'’ or 
frock embroidered in gold thread ( ,l zar*d<>z ) 

Some of the coarser kind of embroidery in 
cotton And silk was also exhibited Such work 
js used principally in ornamenting the chadnr, 
dopaofca, or scarves usually worn ; the corn, 
monest ar$ coarsest kind are made ot dull-red 
cloth dyed with madder, embroidered with silk 
generally in rude flowers in sprigs of green 
and yellow. 

Such are the following :— 

622.— [7247] Cotton “ bagh ” embroid- 
’ered, value lis. 1-5-0, by Thakur Das, 
Labour. 

6 * 23 —-[ 7208 ]. “ Hiutksm” (lit ‘flower 
Wtik ’) scarf, value Rs. 11 as. only. 

624 . —'[7230], Skirt or “Lenga” em¬ 
broidered. 

This kind oi embroidery is especially notice- 
able among the articles ot clothing bom 
Ihinnoo and the Derajat, and from these locali¬ 
ties it ia very well executed. '\ he work is 
done with thick threads ot floss silk, and is 
worked by women on the bodies ot their 
dresses, aho on the “ chola ” or stomacher : 
some of the devices are very quaint. 

KiSHMrR. 

625^ [7371] Square shawl embroidered 
with the needle, “ andikar.” 

026.—[7874]• A table cover worked in 
figures of men and animals, (chikau*k& 
taswir-dilr). 

027, — [7376]. Square shawl embroidered 
with gold thread (runruil zerf-k&r). 

028. - [7879], Khes or scarf of pashmina 
embroidered with gold thread (zavi kar). 

629- -[7882]. Embroidered cap. 

Fauidkot. 

630- -[7390]. Two “ lungis ” or scarves 
embroidered with gold or silk. 

JltlNJL). 

631.—[7391], A saddle embroidered all 
ever with silk. 

032,—[7392]. A saddle embroidered with 
"old thread. 


Na bii a . 

688,—[7895]- M Anga chiknl” or em¬ 
broidered frock. 

684.—[I m • ‘‘ ^diautahi zariild.tr, 7 ’ or 
embroidered red coverlet. 

Patiala. 

635. —[7413]. Specimen, of erniroidery 

in gold thread, ''A'-'f. 

636. —[7415]. A “chop” or wonum’s scarf 
embroided in silk, ( kard-chiknn ). 

!M A.LEHKOT I. A. ' 

637. —[7423]. A piece of muslin worked 
with silk. 

638. —[7224]. Muslin and spotted with 
gold and silver, 

Sozni, bed cover—Kashmir. 

This .ik a favorite kind of w%k : . if c.o s^bi 
of a double surface of cotton cloth slightly 
padded and quilted down, not /n squares, but 
in curved patterns ofilovrers /.Id,e quilting- 

work is done with pale blue or.-pale pink silk, 
and the raised parts of the wok. soinefci.nte* 
appear to be tinted by having n colored Clpth 
below the outer surface, the color cl which 
partly shows through the white. 

This work is best done iu Kashmir, but 
also at Lahore, Amritsar, and elsewhere. 

The following are specimens of embroidered 
leather : — .V’ ,•,'■// : ',k.r . 

Most large cities have workmen, who 
embroider shoes and sword-beb... At 
K astir, in the Lahore district, there is an 
embroiderer who lias carried off more to.uft 
one prize at Local Exhibitions for hi.- cm- 
broidery in plain gold thread, or in $314 
thread and colored silk worked on leather, 
and for his embroidered saddlery. 

; 7094]. Sword belts by Kami M\ l of 
Delhi. Specimens also from A inn tsar, 
Hushyarputy Ludhiana &c., Ac. 

"[8712]. Saddle trappings, of gold 
and velvet by MvsTAKfM ot Kasur (LauOhIv. 
DISTUICT.) 

[8073]. Letter hag elegantly .cm* 
broidered in gold and silver thread. 

[81741. A gold emh'roidcrCd. belt, 
and leather powder flask (belonged to. tho 
late llaja Teja Sing) 

(For ait account of Horsey Camel and JMc 
pliant Trappings, see Class XI --Li.AiiiJ5.iwJ 
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ARTICLES OF CLOTHING----AS STTCH-IlSrCEtJDIjre ETEIOGMPHIGAL 
f|ggg SPECIMENS GENERALLY. 

Tlvis class is? designed to em|$a<!h those specimens winch are always to be met with in. 
having bean brought by travellers, or jsent in by collectors who have intuitively 
felrnost, taken them flp as Indicative of the religion, manners, dress, food, habits, and capabilities' 
of the people they have visited. 

To sortie extent the whole volume furnishes an ethnograpTiical sketch, inasmuch as the 
various manufactures are all more.or less special: the fabrics, the vessels, the pottery, the 
jfnfeHery, the fine arts, all exhibit some peculiarities, but there are nevertheless a few articles 
which might he called ethnographic specimens, as specially' illustrating the habits'of the 
people. A Urge portion of these specimens exist in forms of clothing and costume more or 
less rfepiarkable, and hence the prominence given in tho heading to. “ Articles of Clothing. J * 
The Punjab territories are made up of tracts of country so wonderfully different in climate, 
physical appearance, and geographical position, that ib is not surprising to find the utmost 
diifcreiice between the various moos' inhabiting the province' and its environs. ; i ; 

In the hill country we have all the varieties of Indian and Thibetan races-; the districts 
of ICangni, Simla, Ladak, Lahui, Spiti, Kan&war, Kashmir, Kagh&n* and Kabul, all 'furnish ms 
with differences-of dress, appearance, manners, customs, and implements of trade, art, or religion. 
In the plains we have all the distinctions of Kashmiris, Biluchis, Pathiinsi, Hindus, and Aloha- 
modaus, Hindustanis and Central Indians. Among the Hindus again we have different castes, 
and all sorts of people who belong to no caste at all: Gipides, Churns,Changars, and the like. 
All these exhibit, more or less, differences, and especially in their dress. 

1 have.expressly avoided ail mention of such physical peculiarities, as Ethnologists lay most 
stress on, viz: conformation of the skull, height, carriage, strength of form, and so forth-; 
such natters could not form a portion of a work like this; indeed if they could be 
legitimately included, 1 have neither space to give to the delineation nor knowledge to complete 
it. For a malar reason, peculiarities of language are not here noticed, save incidentally in giv¬ 
ing the local vernacular names of the articles described. 

All that can be attempted under my present heading is to describe those articles of dre&v 
and other objects of manufacture and art, which are ethnographically in teresting, 

'With this preface 1 may now proceed to an enumeration of the collection. The first series 
fe dresses of castes Ac,, inhabiting the plains. 

We have first two .classes- of them: those who are agriculturists, and those who live in 
cities. 

The former will be found principally to include the following classes, wfc Sikh Jats, 
Mussulman Jats; Itaiens, Dogars, Gujars, Brahmans, Itajputs; but in some places there are 
some considerable aggregations of castes called Lubanas, excellent agriculturists, who, in the 
Lahore district are much collected together aloftg the banks of the E»avi, and they have a dialect 
so peculiar as to be with difficulty understood by ordinary people, Kambo is another rather 
prevalent Hindu caste in some places, so is the Arora. In the Frontier districts we havo 
different races altogether : ‘Wazuds, Biluchis, AfricUs, Pathans,-Ac. These will appropriately form 
dass by themselves. 




In the districts just below the bills), ami in the lower hills, Bujpufo predominate. 

. Besides these regular classes, nil over the country other classes are to be found, the enumer¬ 
ation of which is not within the scope of this work ; but, as far as dress is concerned, the 
several classes of persons who have more or less distinctive dress and occupations, as Fakirs, 
Hais ( Barbers—who also arrange betrothals ), MirSsis, wandering bards ; also the very low 
castes, Bhangis, Churns, and others, are to he met with everywhere: but they generally'are 
very poor : they wear very little clothing at all, and nothing at least that deserves the name 
of a distinctive costume. 

In the cities, we have besides tlie native gentry, Hindu and Mohamed-.tn, Klifttri*, and 
shop-keepers of all classes, banyas and various Hindustani traders, Sikhs, Mussulman Kash¬ 
miris, Munshis, to say nothing of all those individual traders and occasional rid tors who 
represent castes and tribes having no local domicile. The .dresses of such will be described. 

Costumes of Lahore, Amritsar, and other similar districts.—In the cities, Mussulmans 
of the higher rank generally wear an angarka, or coat with a skirt, the body fitting 
tight: over this a ohoga; in cool weather this may be made of figured muslin or 

else of silk, very gay colors being often selected; in colder weather embroidered pash 

mina, or European merino, or other warm material is made use of. White stockings an:: 
worn, and shoes of fine leather, more or less embroidered with gold ; white or colored turbans 
are worn according to custom. The ordinary class of respectable Munshis will wear a simi¬ 
lar dress, but without the gay colors, generally a plain white dress ; if any par is colored it 
is a! scarf Ac., of the printed muslin which in Europe is only used for female dress. 

When trowsers are worn they are usually narrow amilong ( Ghardradar wa king). But 
some classes of Musultnans wear loose trowsers, and Hindu merchants, shop-keepers and Others, 
wear a waist-cloth' or dhoti of white cloth, sometimes with a red printed edge j this is worn so 
as to fall in folds on each leg, and fastened up in the middle and tied round tlm waist. 

Females wear loose trowsers, a sort, of shirt or kurta of fine cloth', and a large ‘ dopatta * 
or scarf, which is gracefully folded over the head and covers the whole body almost. 

Kashmiris are abundant: those who trade, and are called Sfidhu, wear dresses like other 
merchants; their females wear a long shirt or kurta, trowsers of sdsf, blue striped with white, a. 
email cap on the bead, and a veil called 4 burku/ * Their shoes are of red or green leather, of a 
somewhat peculiar shape, and called ‘kaush; ’ other .Kashmiris who work as shawl weaver* 
Sec. generally shave their heads and wear a small quilted skull cap and loose trowsers, ottuu 
wear no clothes on the body at all, except perhaps a dirty ehaddar or wrapper; they are nearly 
always very dirty. 

Julas and weavers and many other working people wear instead of trowsers, a ‘tahband or 
sheet worn round the waist like a skirt and tied up in a knot in front of the waist. 

Of Hindu castes: among the Munshis, Kashmiri Pandits are common; they wear 
white augarkas and eliogas tand turbans like other Munsliis, and black leather shoe:). 1 ho 
•wealthier classes wear a white angarka, and sometimes for a wrapper a silken scarf with gold 


* The Inrtca is not * veil hut a hag, like a bottle cover on a larger scale. It consists of » 
hfl 2 for the head, having Holes cut out, ami covered with network to see and breathe t 1,r « , 
attached to the head hag a pleated skirt covers the whole: figure downwards: 

;’(ie a mummy, and is of course invisible to eyes profane. - J.no whole dices is made of coaist white uo . 












border, or a shawl, and these also wear ornaments round the neck, and gold harms or bracelets. # 
The Hindui shmffs or money changers (sardf ), the cloth seller ( bazaz ) Scd.^ wear 4 dhotis 1 
or -large sheets tied up into loose browsers, close folded pagris of white, or often pink 
cloth. Nvwriyaa, a class of traded from Bikanlr and thereabout, wear a very long turban 
of red cloth and a white dhoti, which is worn like other Hindu dhotis, but is confined by a 
silver chain,girdle furnished with a clasp ; the ends of the chain are visible and hang down 
for ornament ; such a chain is called “ tanigi.” The Hindu castes of Kayaths called 
4 Blufpdnja* ( literally grain roaster ) ; also engage in mercantile and clerks’ business, some¬ 
times they wear a cap. and sometimes a turban. 

The Sikh gentlemen wear browsers tight fitting round, the calf of the legs •; they wear also a 
knrta or shirt with a scarf round the waist, and some adopt a choga, others wear a kites or 
scarf: they often wear a double turban, as presently described. 

Sikh ladies wear a kujftfeaL oF silk or fine muslin ; trowsers, which are tight and made of 
striped silk or gnlbadan ; sometimes a skirt or lengii is worn over this and the usual scarf 
or clopufcta of fine muslin, which covers the head as welt as the body. 

Sikh villagers gen orally' w«- v .*r, very little clothing, They will wear a coarse pagri, and akhes 
or chuddar for a scarf,$—and often wear short drawers coming down to the knee, or else 
. u sort .*f :j tahbaml f or waist-cloth. The women wear a skirt' or lengd, a chadar, generally 
of red coarse cloth embroidered with rudely executed sprigs of .flowers in green and yellow , 
silk,—some also wear a ‘‘choli” or sort of stomacher, which generally leaves the arms bare and 
also exposes part of the body down to the waist, 

Among the Sikhs, the class culled Nihangs or Ak/ilis should be noticed : very few are now 
to be seen, but they dress entirely in dark blue; having a high peaked turban, which carries 
three steel Hat rings—the war quoit of-ancient Hinduism—and also certain short' knife-like 
'pieces of,steel stuck into the body of the turban. They wear a large iron flattened ring round 
the neck and iron -rings! on the arms. 

The villagers usually ut work wear nothing but a coarse ‘patka* or turban, and just Such 
a waist-cloth or-“ aalaT as serves for a covering, f if coming into town they put on a chadar, 
or wrapper. They wear shoes of stout coarse leather called u dhauri.” The women wear 
a lenga, or skirt; sometimes coarsely embroidered, and pajamas or loose trou p ers generally of 
stisf (already described). Some classes of Mussulmans, Mali's and llaefus, wear dark blue cloth 
instead of white, and a waist; cloth tied in front like e. tight skirt. 

The better class of villagers and the headmen or lumherdars Wear white turbans and a 
white shirt, also a kites, also probably a well woven luugi for a waktcloth, or a white cloth 
of better texture than usual. 

I will only add to this note a word or two concerning turbans. 

Hindus, especially bauyas and ifUn ^keepers, wear a “ pagrf,’* which is a turban closely 
bound in regular folds on the head, and the proper binding of it i.s ,j an art in itself* 

Others who do not wear the pagri choose a loose full turban wound on without any 
particular care, and called clast dr.” 

* J shall describe the jewellery of Bn- country in its proper place. A Kara is a thick rim- which 
:not a complete circle, but the two ends are brought together and bent pjym to put on. 

f Called by Hindus ” iangotb” 
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in many colored silks, oaUet 

I ptmlki 

tei/,* and round the i 

ipper part of the body 


igr worn a loose kurta ” of silk or niu|||n. The women of the “ Aroni V class are clothed 
like the Tvhatnuns, except that in place of the tro.weera, they wear a skirt called a 44 gagra,” 
and sometimes the “ mujbi,” It may be added, that it w the invariable rule, even among 
Mahomedaus, that a girl shall wear a 
until she is married. 


: kurta/' and plait the two front tresses of her hair, 


For the costumes of hill districts, and those about the foot of the mountains the following' 
series will serve as descriptions. 

In Hushyarpur, the Jats. Kates. Musulman Rajput*. and Hindu Kajputs, Gujars, Brah¬ 
mans. abound. The Gujnrs and the Hindu Rajputs and Brahmans are mostly in the hills, and 
the Gujars are here described as peaeable and quiet, unlike other districts where they art5 
the reverse,—being great thieves of cattle. 

The costumes of the plain-dwellers do not differ from the foregoing descriptions. For the 
rest the following extract will supply information. It is taken from Barnes’ Report. 

Kangra District.—" 291. The ordinary clothing of the poorer classes arc, for the men, a 
* topi. * or skull, crip, for a turban is seldom pv never worn, a Tuirti’ 
Clothing. Aten. or frock reaching to the waist, or ft ‘cholu* which is a .similar 

garment only extending somewhat lower, and ‘ kach * or breeches, for long trowsm are not 
« in vogue. In addition to these three articles, the peasant usually carries with him his 
“ < pattu ’ or blanket, which in hot weather he twists as a turban to defend his head from the 
« rays of the sun, or in winter wraps round his body, as a highlander flings his plaid. 

“ The frock and breeches are usually made of cotton Woven by the village weaver or 
“ juiaha, and cut and sewn into shape by the village 4 sui ’ or tailor. The pattu is of home 
4i texture, generally in alternate squares of white and black wool, the only variety being in the 
“ size of the squares. In the rains people travel about hare-foot, as the wet weather spoils the 
“ shoes, but in all Other seasons they usually possess a pair of slippers or/juta.’ 

“ The higher classes of course wear whatever they please. Their clothes are usually made 
“ of English fabrics, and formed into shapes to suit the fashion or pleasure of the wearer. 
“The only peculiarity is that the ‘ kurti ’ is commonly retained by all, and in the head- 
“ dress they all shew great coxcombry and taste. 

“ Two or more turbans of different colours are artistically mixed together, add bound 
“ round the head so as to display the colours to advantage, and to fall in heavy vet graceful 
“ folds over the right ear. The usual mixture is a red ground, with a white exterior turban, 
“ and the effect, is always becoming. Like all other fashions, it is sometimes ludicrously 
exaggerated, and I have seen as many as seven turbans of different hues, not very judiciously 
chosen, wrapped round the head of a hill dandy. The lull people aye also very fond of 
wearing colored vests and scarfs. They also adopt the effeminate habit of wiring ear-rings 
of gold, graced sometimes with pearls, and those who can afford it will display gold or silver 
bracelets, and necklaces of beads alternately with gold. 
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'> The female dress is also very picturesque. On ordinary occasions they wear the 
‘ gftgra 1 or petticoat, tlie ‘ t-’noli ’ wlticlv covers the breasts, 
“ anil tbe ‘ sutbau ’ or long trowsers, with a * dopntta ’ or mantle 
ei to form tlm lieivl dress. In the winter they adopt a gbwn, called ‘dor« ’ which covers the 
“ whole body, fitting close under the neck. For ordinary wear, these garments are all made of 
“ simple colors and are both modest and becoming. But on gala days, though the habili- 
* meiit- are the same, the texture and colors arc strikingly altered The petticoat is ridori.i d 
“ with printed silver or gold patterns, which set off tlie extremities, or the whole garm-nt is 
« made of streaked colors tastefully associated. The ‘dopatt a ’ or ninutle instead,of being a 
simple white is transformed into a pink or yellow scarf. The ■ ‘ clioli ’ is made of equally 
»• m r material, and the pers.rn is ornamented with various articles of jewellery. The nose ring 
« Oi-' ‘ bain ’ Is the most common ornament, livery woman who is not unmarried, nor a 
«* widow, displays this piece of finery. It is a. sign of married life,and shews that the wearer 
U S |, lu rnioiecs in the society of her husband. The lower classes are restricted to silver, other- 
<;< wise the '• bftiu ’ is always made of gold, in circumference limited only by the taste of the 

« There is & groat variety of female jewellery, which it k rot necessary to detail. The 
« Clirth women are very ibiicl of a profusion of. necklaces ; some are constructed of coloured glass 
<• or pieces of porcelain ( kaclt ) and beads, the vegetable produce, of the forest. This dress ia 
“ the costume adopted W Hindus. The Mahomedau women do not evince .such taste or 
Ttk^uetry. They never wear the gagra or petticoat, and very seldom the doru or gown. 

41 They restrict themselves to loose fcrowsers and a mantle. The .gown ol the lower classes is 
■ <f made usually of coarse chintz. There is another dress, confined, however, to the higher ranks, 
** the..paswaj, which is a cotton gown of very light texture almost approaching* to muslin, and 
“ made of various gay colors”. 

Zahnl —Tlie Lahul people wear a dress of which the principal material is woollen cloth, 
and which resembles the dress above described. 

The men wear a coat (chola), trowsers called “ sutni, v a waist-cloth “ gfichi, n and 
shoes made of a thick leather solo oblong in shape save that it is extended at' one corner to 
make room for the great toe, the upper part of the shoe is a net work of string : such a shoe 
as called “pula..” In tlie very wild parts shoes or rather sandals made of “ bagar ” 
grass ( Eriophorum sp: ) and also of plaited straw are used, especially for crossing over 
rocky paths and snowy places. The upper covering of all is a thick chadar ” or wrapper 
of woollen cloth, fastened over tlie shoulder by the aid of a kind of brass brooch called 
buinni. 

The scarf that the Lahul women wear is called “ pecha.” 

gulur -'The Kulu men wear a dress not unlike the LahuUs. the topa, or cap, the gacld 
or girdle a frock called chola, and also u khunti,” and other articles the same. 

Tlie Kulu women’s head cap is called fc< dhdthti, ” and they atso wear a long tail ot black 
wooilen thread plaited into their own hair like the paranda ” of the plains and called “ jathiT 

The shawl or wrapper is called “ clhumkar, 55 and the women wear long leggings, which 
being made far too long for the leg are worn gathered in folds round the leg, and tins is for 
the sake of warmth in the winter; $uoh leggings are called “ pauneho.” 





As ornaments women also wear enormous anklets, like Hugo fetters, of zinc and lead* 
rudely carVetl with patterns <&c.: these are called “gunkafe ** and another variety ‘ kanguu.’ 
The weight is considerable. 


Ladakh Ctfstome.^ The following account is extracted nearly Verbatim from Cunningham's 
Ladakh, p. 303. “ The men of Ladakh wear a cloak of woollen, thick and warm, * 

?*' 7 he cloak is called la-pctsha, it is made like an ordinary choga or dressing gown, either 
u white or ‘ khudrang, * the natural dirty grey of the wool, it is never washed and never 
i( taken off till it falls off. 

“ Round their legs from knee to ankle they have coarse woollen leggings (called rjCantf- 
u - Phjintj) of felt, fitting tightly or else wrapped close round the leg and secured by a garter 
l( (called rKang-gDub) which is wound spirally round the leg from the ankle upwards. The 
“ garter is generally black (a woollen tape) bub sometimes red. On their heads they wear 
“ either quilted skull caps, as filthy as their cloaks, or caps of sheepskin with the wool inside 
“ and with a large flap behind which covers the back of the neck as well as the ears 

“ Those in better circumstances have fur caps of the same shape; Their boots arc of felt 
with soles of sheep or goat skin, which are turned up all round and sewn to the felt. 

w The upper part of the felt boot is open to the front, and is allowed to fall over something 
in the manner of the boots worn in England in Charles IFs time. The “ Lamas” wear red 
*' boots, and the others mostly have theirs ornamented with small bits of colored cloth in the 
tc front. 

“ The Ladakhi women wear a black woollen jacket with a large striped petticoat of many 
t{ colors (and stamped with a pattern on the stripes) generally green, blue, red and yellow, 
Ci 'reaching below the mid-leg. Over all they wear a sheepskin with the wool inside, secured 
“ or rather skewered in front by a large iron or brass needle. 

“ The poorer classes have the outside of the skin plain, but those in better circumstances 
« cover it with coarse woollen baize, either red, blue, green or yellow, and with a broad border 
«■ always of a different color. The upper classes cover this sheepskin cloak either with brocade 
u or with silk. Their heads are always bare, the hair being arranged in a border of narrow 
C{ plaits which hang round the head like a long fringe. 

u From the forehead over the crown of the head they all wear a long narrow band' of 
“ (red) cloth studded with coarse many-flawed turquoises, which hangs down behind as low as 
11 the waist, and is usually finished off with a tassel of wool or a bunch of cowries.* The ears 
** are covered by semi-circular woollen lappets, fastened to the hair and edged with brown or 
« black fur, generally of the otter skin, called lcundaz. # * * * They are made coarse 

“ or line according to circumstances ; for the Ladakhi women seem to pride themselves upon 
*• the style and material of their lappets,, just as much as European ladies do upon the fashion 
" of their bonnets. 


* This is the perak,” to be described presently. 
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Costumes of Spitl 


It is now time to describe tho dress of tlio remote province of Spiti. Excellent 
illustrations of this will be found in photographs (‘which are better than pages of letter-press) 
in Mr. Egerton’s volume on his tour in Spiti. 

The dress of the men consists first of a pair of boots, of which the foot is of leather 
and the legs of woollen cloth of different colors, first a bit of yellow or red, and then a bit 
of black, secured under the knee by a garter. Those aro called “ hlam. 1 he upper ga?merit 
is a loose coat of thick liomo-mado blanket, with long skirts, belted round tho v^&ist with, a 



shoulder, the other to the belt. 

Captain Huy mentions that the large cloth boots being much larger than aro requisite for 
the size of the leg, the vacuum is filled up with bhtisa, i e. y chopped straw, or else with wool. 

The women wear tlicir hair in a number of plaits. The men also have their’s done up ini o 
one long plait. Women are not secluded. The Lama has a variety of head-dresses, but in the 
Chinese fashion. The food of the people consists of wheat, barley and pease; they eat yak’s 
flesh and make soup of it also. Animals are killed by strangulation to avoid shedding their 
blood. Tea is much drunk but prepared with butter and salt, t 

The collection illustrating the Katigra, Kulu, Lahul, and Spiti dress, consisted of tho 
following :—* 

639.—A perak or women’s head ornament from Spiti. 

This consists of along leather strap or cloth strap ending in a double tassel, which 
hangs down from the back of the head ; in front there is a gold, silver or brass fan-shaped 
ornament, which comes down to tho forehead ; on each side of the face two long ornamented 
tassels hang down, and behind hangs the tail of the peruk, the strap before alluded to, 
which is covered with large turquoises pierced, and sewn on; they are not fine atones, 


* ‘Egcrtou’i Spiti, png* 2&, 


f Captain Haj’a Report. 
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but large, coarse pale blue pebbles full of flaws, anil not worth above 5 rupees an o& : they ar« 
brought from China, Mr. F. Egerton mentions he had great difficulty in obtaining the 
spednaou (an inferior one) which went to the Exhibition of 1864, and even for that 
lie had to pay Jls 80 or £8. Only married women wear these peraks, but every married 
woman must have one; consequently, as the turquoises aro obtained with difficulty, fathers 
have sometimes long to wait before their daughters can be married. 

640* — Hill woman's dress flowered with silver and gold (Kangra and KuItl) 

T-his^s a scarlet shirt made of imported cloth and covered gaudily over with sprigs 
and flowers in gold and silver. It is made by first stamping the desired patte rn on the 
cloth by means of wooden blocks charged with a gummy mixture, over this common 
gold and silver leaf is put, which adheres whero the gum is, thus forming a pattern in 
gold ox silver on the cloth ground. Such gaudy dresses are worn on festival occasions. 

641. —Woollen girdle, Kulu. 

This is nothing more than a long rope or rather piece of felt-piping which is wound 
round and round the waist fora, girclle.it is not twisted up like. a rope, but is a smooth 
piece of u piping/’ the wool holding together owing to its felting property. 

642. —Woollen jacket, ItuTu. 

643. — Woollen gaiters or leggings, Kulu. 

644. — Cap, Kulu. This is a thick ring of felt, which encircles the head, the middle 
of the ring being covered with cloth. Otherwise describing it, it may be said to be a small 
cap of coarse black cloth, the edge of which is developed into a thick roll or ring. 

645. —Coat and Trowsers, (Kangra.) The coat of the whitish blanket seen commonly 
in all the hills from Hazara to Simla. The trowsers are of a thin soft toad-colored leather 
of great pliancy and softness, and are, I believe, peculiar to Kangra ; I have not seen them 
worn elsewhere. 

646. -~Skocs of Bagar grass. 

These are a rude kind of sandals made up of Eriophorum cannabimnn : they aro 
bound on to the feet for walking or rather clambering over jagged rocky paths, and narrow 
ridges where the bare foot would be cut, and where the ordinary shoo could not be worn. 

64,7.— Shoos of hemp called “ Shell" The best are made at Plaeh, and are ofter seen 
on the road between Kulu and Simla. The sole is cither of felt or of hemp made up 

into a thick mat and shaped y - \ ; the foot is sustained by a rim of closely woven 

net-work of woollen thread. --X 

648, —Shoes made of wheat straw, Kulu (vide infra). 

649, —Dress from Lai ml — Bevel LI. A, Jassche, and Tab a Chano —consisting of a 
man’s coat and trowsers (all of wool ) a woman’s dress, and socks, and 'shawl, and cap, and 
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a girdle, —also some straw shoes. In Thibetan the woollen cloth is called “rNambu "-pro- 
nounc'd Nambu. 

The warp is of ChangthSn wool, used on account of the length of hair, the short 
Laliul wool is used for the shuttle thread A coat costs Rs. 3 0-0, the tremors Its. -4-0, 
the girdle 6 annas, and cap 8 annas. The trowsers are of immense length, but tins .a 
remedied by wrapping or rather gathering them in folds round the leg up to the knee, oi 
the sake of warmth. 

The straw shoes are made by soaking tho straw in water- after .which it is beaten 
with a mallet and. twisted into the requisite form. Everybody makes his own shoes, too lea 
on a' ‘long journey usually carry as many pairs with them as they expect to spent ays on. 

tho march, 

6 SO. — Lama’s dross, girdle and shoes.— -Laliul, Bevel H. A. J/ESCiii,. 

This appears to bo a mere woollen gown and girdle of tho common Orders: tho 
superior Lamas and Abbots wear yellow robes on state occasions, and other satin robes on 

which are Chinese figures : their head-dresses are gigantic pieces of carved wood work. ivy 
are illustrated in Mr. Egortorfs Journal. 

I have since seen a very curious dress of a Lama ot the Dengpa seel . it 
consists of a jacket of dull red woollen cloth ( dyed with madder) called stod-tso 
( pronounced totso) ; trowsers, a cloak called l.lagos ( pronounced logo ) a meditation band, 
which is a broad strip of red cloth, which is strained tightly across the shoulders and helps to 
sustain the devotee in the peculiar stooping posture ho adopts wheu engaged in meditation. 
This belt is called ‘ sgom-thag.’ ” 

This dross was accompanied by tlirco instruments : one, the prayer wheel, called 
“mannaphanna ” ; it consists of a copper cylinder which turns on an axis of iron, wire hxed 
into a wooden handle. Sometimes the cylinder is umdo of silver, or ornamented with silver 
letters embossed on it ; the cylinder contains a central core of cloth, Ac., round which is wound 
the strap or tapo on which prayers are inscribed ; the cylinder is made to rotate by jerking it 
with the hand, and as to tho upper part a short piece of chain with a weight at the end 
is attached,’ when ouce 3Ct going it is easily kept in motion : thepiayci is suppose to ho 
said when the cylinder turns. Prayer wheels of this kind are often set up neva vi < n 
tho side of a hill stream and so turned by water-power. Another sacred emblem is a dorji or 

sceptre, a small implement made of a bell metal called kino (j Denounced Jjo ). It. 

shape 'will be seen in the annexed plate. 

A third implement is a blunt dagger, the blade of iron, the handle shaped something 
like the dorji and of tho same metal; it is used not for fighting purposes, but for incantations 
and charms, 

651 —Woollen cap—Kevd. IT. A. J.f.schb. This is a felt hat something like our Eng¬ 
lish wido-a-wake : it is made either white or black of thick coarse felt., very easily turned into 
any shape, the rim can bo worn up or down Ac.: these are made by Chinese workmen at 
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Yarkand. Those sent to the Exhibition had first received a binding round the edge with 

velvet. A cap costs Es. 2, but if made of pashm or shawl wool Rs. 4. 

It was interesting to find in the Exhibition among the curious products of the wild 
regions of Lahul, a set of worsted stockings made by Lahuli girls under the superintendence 
of the ladies of the Kyelang Mission. 

Ciiamba Costumes. 

The people of the Chaurah district wear the usual greyish white woollen cloth, a girdle of 
dark brown woollen or felt rope; their head-dress is a tall woollen peaked cap of the same color 
and material as their dress;—-the cap has a deep rim which is turned upwards, and the' rim 
being cut through in front ends in two projecting points into the top of the cap. The 

people frequently have a string or garland of dried yellow' and purple flowers strung on 

alternately with pieces of white talc : this has some religious import. 

The mon here, as all over the hills, have rude silver ornaments and great beads of 
amber, sometimes also coral and turquoises of a coarse kind. Samples were sent of a 
cloak or choga, a tall cap and w r aistbarxd and girdle; these came from JBarmaor. 

The women of the “ Chaurah ■* district of the Chamba Hills, wear a small cap of 
cotton cloth, with a triangular peak or tail hanging down behind, a woollen coat, and narrow 
trowsbrs gathered into folds'on the leg. 

In the Pangi district the men wear a short thick grey woollen coat reaching to the 
kneoa, secured by a heavy girdle, either of woollen rope or of a blanket, wrapped round the 
waist. Tho legs are usually bare, except in the case of the richer agriculturists who w< \t 
woollen trowsers. Straw shoes called “ pula,” are universally worn. On the head is a 
woollen skull cap : small necklaces of amber, coral, &c., are worn. Tho women wear a large 
blanket as a skirt, a broad girdlo of woollen cloth, and the body is covered by a blanket 
worn round the breast and with the ends thrown over tho shoulders like a plaid and secured 
with brass pins. On their head they wear a high woollen cap, the crown of which is broader 
than tho base and hangs over. Their ornaments are largo ear-rings, neklaces of coral, <feo. 
Every woman also wears a large round brass plate suspended by an iron chain, and 
hanging over the breast, a brass bell, and generally a bunch of brass pomegranates, which 
are hollow and jingle together : zinc bracelets or ‘ karas ’ are also worn. 

The Buddhist villagers of Pangi are rather better dressed—at least the wealthier 
classes. The men wear woollen paps, small ear-rings, and a woollen coat. Tho women wear 
a cotton jacket with tight sleeves, woollen trowsers, a blanket for a scarf. They also wear 
the bell and the plate, together with an immense profusion of long and short necklaces if 

cowries, beads, amber and coral chains. On the head a small cap lying > n Polclci On the top 
of the head. A silver fan-shaped ornament hanging over tho forehead, and chain and fringes 
descending on either side of the face. Anklets of bunches of brass pomegranates aie also 
worn ; the ‘pula/ or straw shoes complete the costume. 
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The furthest province of Charaba consists of Chota Lahul: the Ls.huli costume has 
already been described. 


Costume of the Hill Tribes of Simla. 


Men wear a long woollen coat., and rather baggy trowsers, tight at the ankles ; a long 
rope or piece of cotton cloth serves as a girdle ; the cap is usually of black woollen felt, 
having the thick edge or ring, such as before described, and which is also worn in Rulu 
and figured in a photograph at page 8 of Mr. P. Egerton’s Spiti Journal before quoted. 
Their shoes are of woollen felt with leather soles. 

Women wear a dress consisting of a body and petticoat stitched together, or made in 
one. They do not wear trowsers as a rule—unlike the other hill people. The hair is plaited 
and make into long tails with black wool, the ends being finished oft' with red wool, and a 
gaudy colored kerchief is thrown over the head. 

The people in the lower Hill States appear excessively fond of dresses covered with 
silver flowers, &c.: all cotton cloth is imported from the plains. 

The Simla collection contained several pairs of shoes, and also snow shoes; men 
and women’s caps, and several excellent blankets. The people here dye their wool with 
madder, <kc., and occasionally vary their fabrics with lines or edgings of red. I have not 
noticed, however, the check or plaid so common in Kulu. 


Costumes of the Frontier. 


Leaving the Himalaya we now proceed to the costumes of the frontier. Any one 
who wishes to gain a good idea of the people themselves and their customs, 1 would refer 
to Pollock’s account of Dera Ghazi Khan ; to the Dera Ismail Khan Settlement Report ; 
to the late Major James’ charmingly graphic Report of Peshawur ; and to Dr. Bellow's 
Tusufzai Report; besides the works of Burnes and Elphinstono on Kabul, and to Yigne and 
to Jacquemont's Travels. 

652 .—Dera 'Ghazi Khan. Of the clothing worn in the Derajat I have obtained 
the following particulars 

There are two principal classes, Hindus and Biluchis. Hindu men wear loose paljamas 
called “ sharai, ” and sometimes dhotis—generally white, but occasionally colored. 
“ Angarka” is a long coat reaching down to the knees. “ Pairahan ” is an undcr-shirfc 
worn under the angarka ; a wrapper or cMdar is worn above the angarka, when requisite. 

Das tars or turbans are not manufactured in the Derajat. A * than or piece of muslin 
is divided into three pieces down its -whole length and forms three turbans ; sometimes red 
or pink turbans are worn. A cotton cap is worn under the pagri. 

Mussulmans wear paijamas reaching to the ankle ; instead of these a sheet called 
locally “ dedha,” or “ tawad” or “ taiband,” it is worn either dark blue or white. A pairahan 
or kurti. is worn as an under-shirt, and also a ch&dar for a wrapper, or else the cMdar h 
replaced by a u patka” or scarf, sometimes embroidered on both sides, 










Tli eBiluchis wear loose paijamas with many folds, and the kurfca as before, and the 
declarer path a. 


Hindu women wear a pleated skirt called “ gagra,” a bodice or stomacher called 
“ chhola/’ embroidered, and. a scarf called “ pooh an.” 

Mussulman women wear either a “ gagra” or trowsera, and a chola or stomacher 
*‘$inaband,” som^tiinosbdt^i and a “ 

The Jiiluch women a kakka ” or long bodice in lieu of the chola and 

scarf. 

653,—-Hazaka Costume. 

The dress of the residents of the plain country differs little from that of the irihab- 
: it:mts of the .Punjab generally. A loose -white kurta and flowing paijamas, the latter 
sometimes loose and open at the ankle, and sometimes drawn like a Turkish trowser, consti¬ 
tutes the dress of the majority, to Which the higher class add a lurigi as a girdle and another 
as a turban. The Khans wear the latter embroidered with gold. In the hill country, near 
the border, the garments, both tunic and trowsers, are often dyed of a deep blue, with a small 
, skull cap for a head covering. 

The prevalence of the dark blue dress and the hi no turban, often with a bright crimson 
border, will strike the traveller in Hazara. On passing through the district from Abbottabad 
the peox>le struck mo as looking much better dressed than is usual in the plains ; there 
were none of those dirty looking, half naked men, whoso costume is made up of nondescript 
pieces of cotton very dirty and ragged. 

654..— WazIbI Costume, Bastu District, and Banuchi Costume. 

The following particulars were kindly obtained for me by Mahomad Hayat Khan 
Extra Assistant. Commissioner at Banu, 

The Wazms are the hill people in the territories adjoining the Banu and Marwat 
plains ; the Banach is are the inhabitants of the Banu plains. 

The people eat wheat, maize, barley, and bread made of them, and mutton— meat is 
much used, also porridge of roughly pounded maize. 

The clothing of the men is as follows :—A turban, dastar, is locally called a dastur.” 
It varies in length from one yard to six, and is of coarse cloth; it is usually of a dark blue 
eoloi', and in the branch clan of Tewar Khel, red, and in some other clans white : some of 
the Maliks wear turbans of still larger size. 

The next article of dress to be described is the chadar, which in Waziri dialect is 
called u patki/’ it is usually white and of coarse texture : some few Maliks wear a blue 
“lungi.” The body clothing or shirt—karniz—is of three descriptions : the first is made 
of coarse sheep’s wool, either of its natural color or white : it is a largo loose article called 
* < angarka,' and on the breast of this shift the YYaziri women work embroidered 




patterns in silk or cotton. Such a shirt is called locally “ alidri,” and its price Varies from 
cue rupee to three, this Is very commonly used, 

Maliks and rich people wear “angarkas, ” made of white cotton cloth, without 
seams, and which are locally called u haiku,” 

Other clothos are made to fit tine body (/, t\ are made with seams “ chin/’ and not left 
loose like the rest )—these are called. “ etkoL” 

Faijamas or trousers, called in Pashtii “ pardelc ” or “ partok, ” are worn loose and 
large, and of white cloth; and in the Masud clan, the poor peoplo and labor era * wear them 
mado of white wool. 

The women's clothing is thus described ;— 

They generally wear on the head a “ sipatta” of dark blue color, and made of coarse* 
cotton cloth—they locally call this “ takrai.” Old women do not wear blue cloth, but ono 
dyed grey with earth; and young women (as they call them in Pashtii Niyazmana Shanzai ) 
do not wear a “ sipatta,” but another scarf called “jamai,” which is white and embroidered 
with sprigs of colored flowers; for this a scarf called “ langM ” is sometimes substi¬ 
tuted. It is a striped cloth, in blaok and white, and with a silk border. 

The “kurta zenana,” or body garment, called in Waziri dialect “ khat,” is Of two kinds ; 
one “jalana khat n and the other " giradatm khat” The first sort is worn by unmarried 
women, and is loose and seamless, and of red colored “diet” or print; the second kind is worn 
by married women. It is made of dark red or dark blue coarse cloth, and is often embroidered 
with silk down the front: the Waziri women work this themselves. Just below the breast 
the skirt commences in a great many pleats, and reaches down to the feet. When these 
women go out on a journey or to work in the fields, &c., they tie tho end of this skirt up 
on to their backs. 

The women's irowsera are called “ partek ” or “ pavdok those for unmarried women 
are white, and for married women are made of “susi” There are several kinds of “ susi, ,r 
called “ vegamai,” “ zadr khesh,” “ sfsar khesh/’ which are used for making paijamas; their 
fashion is this, that they fit tight to the leg as far as the knee, and above are loose. 
Children’s dress does not differ from tho former and is called by the same name; difference 
only being made of course in size. Young children do not wear the'paijamas, they only 
wear a kurta (jacket) and kamiz or shirt. They wear on their feet sandals, called “ jabli- 
mizri ” and “kalbal chinni,” and exceptionally shoes. 

The fhod of the Banuchis consists chiefly of barley and Indian com. They rarely 
use wheaten flour, and the females are never allowed this luxury. A singular feature in 
the Banuchi costume is that the men never wear woollen clothes out of doors. In tlicr 
coldest weather they generally appear in linen (cotton) garments,- and this not from poverty, 
nor from any prejudice of caste or religion. The only cause they can assign is custom, 
and its origin k not to bo traced, ( Correspondence on Settlement of Dera Ismail Khan r 
Sec. 25. ) 
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The Banu people wear dark blue clothes and lungis with a red border. I notice 
the following account of them from Masson's travels (1826—1838)* which may be interesting 
to the modem visitor of Bannu. 

“ On the same plain as Marwat, the Bannu people have besides a difference in their 
* l costume, a smaller stature than the inhabitants of the former place. The Marwati is 
91 generally clad in coarse white linen (cotton), in much the same manner as the Pathana on 
the banks of the Indus. The people of Bannu wear dark clothing, and are fond of lungis 
9t with ornamental borders. Both in dress and appearance they assimilate with the moun- 
u tain, tribes. They are very brave, and remarkable for entertaining an esprit du pays, 
a They are eloquent in eulogiums upon their country, and the exclamation ‘ My own dear 
u Bannu ! ’ is frequently uttered by them. ’ ” 

6 5 5.—PESHAWtrn Costumes, 

The dress of an Afghan—male or female—has been correctly described by the Honorable 
Mountsbuart Elphinsfcone, at page 313, Yol. L, of liis “ Caubul. ” it may be mentioned here 
in addition, that the lvmgi or scarf, of various degrees of cost and excellence, is common to 
all, from the Chief or Khan who struts about consequentially, displaying the gold embroidered 
border of his finer scarf, to the humble ploughman, who must be contented with one made of 
‘ the coarsest material, with a border and edging of a different colored thread merely. These 
scarfs are of various colors; but the most common are blue, whether of the. finer or coarser 
textures. 

Amongst the agricultural population, a scarf of the darkest blue, with a deep border 
of crimson and yellow silk gaudily, but not inelegantly, intermixed, is much in fashion and 
mire to be worn at fairs and festivals. The best of these are made at Hangu in IvoMt. The 
prices of scarves vary from Rs. 4 to 100, or more even, according to tiro costliness of the 
embroidered border. The fungi is often twisted into a head-dress, the border, whether colored 
or embroidered, being conspicuously displayed. It is also sometimes used as a waist-band, 
and occasionally to cover the whole body like the plaid of the Scotch highlander. 
The usual mode of wearing the turban amongst Afghans is graceful and becoming. Amongst 
the young men much stress is laid upon the proper twisting up and adjustment of this 
adornment to the head. The most approved are gon'Jrallv worn around a small Persian 
skull cap, the tip of which peers from amidst the compressed folds of the patka. The 
trowsers or u pai jamas” are invariably loose: amongst agriculturists, of a blueish grey color 
streaked with crimson. The better classes wear white, or silken trowsers of various colors. 

» 

The dress of the hill tribes is an inferior imitation of that of the peasants in the 
valley. Some tribes have a distinguishing peculiarity, as for instance the Swatis and 
Bonairis, who, recognize each other at once by certain stripes peculiar to the trowsers worn 
in each country, somewhat anakgons to the distinguishing stripes of tartan amongst the 
Scotch highlanders. Amongst the Afridis who trade most with Peshawur and Kohat, a3 
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tho Adamkhail and others, drab or u khaki” seems to have become a tavorifce color, 
mainly, it is presumed, on account of the concealment it affords to the masses of filth winch 
those wild, men cherish around their persons. 

The Peshawar collection contains a number of interesting specimens. 

656.—[7645]. Karfbfehl hat, called “ pupakh.” A tall black curly lamb-skin hat 
made of “ post barra sya” (skin of black lamb of KarUkal.) 

657/.[7647]. Choga or long over-coat of gram-colored pattu, (choga pattu 

nakhtidi ). 

658. —[7648]. Choga of camels’ hair? Choga kurk. 

659. —[7640]. Choga from Kashgar. 

660. —[7650]. Kljosa Kandali&ri. A stout cloak with sleeves of solid white felt. 

661. —[7651]. A woman’s head dress, chauni or parfmda. A long silk band ending 
in gold tassels, used for plaiting in with the hair. 

662. —[6532]. Small cap of Kandahar, also one from Peshawur. Those are small skull 
caps quilted, of cotton or silk, and embroidered—similar caps were sent from Kabul. The caps 
are in various styles, called “ Jamrodi, ” “Lalpiira, " “ Peshawar! M : tho cap itself is called 
‘•kulkh.” 

663. —[7667]. Shoes for men and women from Peshawar, Kabul fe Those are often 
of green leather or “ kiimikhV’ and embroidered with gold or colored silk. 

Postal, a wool lined cloak— a dfilali khafaJc.”—Badakshan. 

Khaftiin of samur or Russian fur. 

Postln kirsak, from Bukhara. 

Khaftiin of sanjab or sable—Russian. 

664. —[7678]. Belts containing powder horn, steel and flints, &c. These are very 
curiously embroidered on leather with silk, and contain a retort shaped leather horn, with 
a mouth-piece like an European powder flask, for powder; a number of tubes fixed side 
by side and cut off slantwise at the m mtk to Jiold shot or bullets.; a pouch oi’ an appar¬ 
atus for flint and steel arid tindery and places for knives, &c. 

665. —[6769], Clothes worn by dancing girls. Principally a robe witli a tight 
body and sleeves, and a skirt rather short and having an immense number of pleats or , 
gathers ; and over all a largo ornamentally bordered scarf, which the dancer moves 
about and folds : gracefully in different postures as she moves: an immense nose-ring, 
rings, thumb-rings, ankle-rings, complete the ornamentation. 

668. —Pai jamas worn by Afridf women. 

667.—Coat and trowsers worthy Yuzufzai men. 

663.—Shoos made of “patta” or palm leaves, called “chapli.” Tho collection 
also contained some leather shoes called “justah,” and another kind called “ kuMu.’[ 

669. —[768G], Caps made of straw. 









DEESS OF FAEXilS IN THE PEN JAB, 


Some of these of course rear no clothing at all but a thin bit of clo 
and wander squalid and hi thy with matted and rank hair for place to pl.ac 
and with the beggar’s bowl often made of a large kind of uocoamit shell. 

A class of Mrsulman fakirs, called Banawl 
oyer with blue thread, and on the body an £, alfa 
embroidered oyer with blue thread 

Baba Nanak’s fakirs often wear a similar dress ; 
turban, except that several lengths of hair rope are bound 
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foreheads. 


in front also, three brazen 
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the edges to represent the 

i*s are the Gurus of the Bh&bra caste ; t. 
•h to avoid killing any little insbots in. the air 
aded with a sort of brush to clean away 


indented 
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NOTE ON A FEW OF THE MOST REMARKABLE DRESSES IN THE 
LAHORE CENTRAL MUSEUM- 

Central Asia .—(A Lama of the higher order)—A llowing tunic of dark blue satin, with 
very long sleeves like a modernbarrister’s gown, the sleeves having broad stripes ol green and 
scarkt -Bilk. An apron of blue satin hangs in front, on which is worked tno head of a lingo 
dragon, his gaping mouth and fierce eyes being very prominent y over the shoulders hangs a 
sort of cape hanging down in a point before and behind. It is in fact a square bit cl brown 
satin edged with yellow, with a hole in the middle for the head. 

A L&ma of an inferior order has a dress of common red woollen cloth dyed with 
madder or kuami root; it is along gown reaching to the feet, secured by a girdle of woollen 
cloth; a scarf of woollen cloth is worn: his head-dross of red cloth, being au immense 
head dress feke a very large Scotch bonnet , projecting in front. On gala days a Lama v enr/i 
a peaked red cloth cap edged with fur (foxes skin), and has the boots of cloth, already 
described. The implements of a Lama are also held in the hand—the dorjf or thunderbolt, 
and sacred knife. The most curious article of the Lama’s dress is his pocket handkerchief, 
a piece of thick woollen cloth about 1£ feet long and 8 inches broad, dark colored:; but 
striped across with.white, blue, red and green. In his girdle ho carries an iron pen case 
containing a pen, viz., a slip of bamboo. 

A lkiltl man is plainly dressed in a grey or dirty white woollen suit, a tunic wifh bolt, 
and pyjamas all of the same material - shoes like list slippers, all inado of wool: ho lias 
n black skull cap. 

A Balt! woman’s dress is not represented, except by a cap of red woollen cloth hanging 
clown in a long peak or tail behind. 

There are two Ladakhi men’s drosses : one sent from tiro Xangra district has 
pyjamas and tunic of whitish woollen cloth with a woollen shawl; a leather bag 
to hold food, a rude tobacco pipe, a pouch for dint and steel, and a knife or dagger 
in a wooden sheath completed the Ladakhi’s requirements. His cap is of brown wool some¬ 
what rolled up by way of a brim : the top of the cap is red. A plume or hit of artificial 
flower is stuck, in' tho cap, made of bits of talc and dried flowers tied on to a slip of 
bamboo. His feet are bare, or he wears grass shoes. The other dress, a Ladakhi 
shepherd’s, sent , by Dr. Cayley, has a long coat with red facings, no pyjamas, but bits 
of felt bound round tho log by goat hair laces; boots of grey cloth with leather 
soles, ornamented by a, triangular bit of purplo cloth over each instep. The girdle 
is a black woollen fringed one : his dagger, pipe, (V.c. ho carries like tho other. Two 
caps were sent, both like long bags, which, placed on the head, hang down on one 
side like a night cap; one is of sof> black cloth, the other of brown cloth with a pattern rudely 
embroidered on the front. 

The Ladakhi" womans dross sent, from Ivangra district has a coarse and thick coat of dark 
brown wool, and pyjamas of the same ; her feet are protected only by grass shoes; a girdl« 
of woollen cloth completes her attire, and she wears on her head the perak, 





The Lad&kbi woman’s dress sent by Dr, Cayley appears to be a ■win ter dresa': the gown, a 
body and shirt, is made tip of'strips of cloth alternately dark red, dark blue, black and dingy 
yellow, and printed with a pattern. She wears a woollen girdle, from which ((epehda a 
“chatelaine” of strips of leather with tassels of cowrie shells, alsp a very long strip C with an 
■immense bunch of goats’ hair tassels reaching down to the group'd—soifye^i&ics tins last, is 
suspended from the head ; for a- cloak she has a square shawl of thick sheep skin, the far 
worn inwards. The outside is covered with red and green cloth. The.head dress consists of 
.two .large lappets of black fur over cadi ear, and kept in its place by the hair being bound 
round ■-and round in plaits: she wears the perftk, and, iu front, jingling omam^hb over the fore 
l\oad. Woollen boots, the tops the same material as the dress, completed the costume. 

The Spiti dross has already be$X described, but I will describe the dresses m the 
Museum* The woman has loose rod trowsers of woollen cloth, j clumsily made boots of leather 
the tops being of wool. Her tunic is black and short, ooiiflml by n rod girdle, ah the red 
being a dull madder tint; over her shoulders a small woollen kerchief ornamented at 
either end with a .fringe and a border of large white spots : on her arms are bracelets 
made of.circles• of white conch shell. An immense necklace of white beads also cut out of 
shell is round her neck, and a smaller necklace of large lumps of crude amber and turquois 


.niter 
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LEATHER MANUFACTURES. 

Three classes of leather are to be met with in the Punjab : ono the country leather, 
bulls,’ calves/ buffalos* hide,., go at skins, and occasionally camels’ hide, with some few others 
of local ma'ttufaotnro. The. other includes leathers from Kabul and Peshawur. Tho third 
consists of European imported leathers. 

Jit the 1st class there is little to notice in a manufacturing pdint of view. ^ The greater 
part of the leather prod need is thick and hard, but of strength, inferior to European. The 
process of tanning is uniformly rude and troublesome, though the results are occasionally 
satisfactory as. vegan Is softness of the hide. The slow process by which the skins are allowed 
to soak for days together, only to receive another soaking when the first is done, is the best 
calculated to produce a pliant and supple leather, and is quite suited to the slow, patient, and 
sedentary habits of Oriental workmen. 

Bullocks- hides yield the strong leather used for shoes and general use ; buffalo hi Id? 
the thickest of all, where great strength is required ; goat skins furnish thin leather, and 
camel hide is rarely and locally used—Delhi being the only district which sent a specimen to 
the Exhibit ion of 1864. 

The process of tanning consists in soaking the skins in lime water for some days to 
loosen the hair and surface of the skin, the hide is then scraped, and, after washing, is sewn 
up in the form "of a sack, the interior be i.ng filled with the bark of the kikar (Acacia arabica ); 
water :ia frequently proved over it, the skin bag is then reversed in position, and the water¬ 
ing repeated. The length or duration of each stage' in tho process varies according to the 
nature and thickness of the skin to be tanned. 

The,finishing process consists in taking the skin when still just damp and spreading 
it on the ground, .ft; is then rubbed over with a wooden block or mallet furnished with a 
handle, and called “ hath eli it is rubbed on both sides. 

The finer skins are polished by a bit of horn or of agate, let into a lump of clay 
or wood for a handle. Among the iUst varieties of leather made in the plains are the 
soft wushdeatlmr and hides of the Kangra and Hushyarptir Districts, and the red skins 
of Nurpdr. The former arc of very soft texture, generally a greepish buff color, so soft that 
the thinner skins are made into gloves and constantly worn as breeches by tho Ivangra 
hill-men. The same art applied to skins produces a pleasing result to the fancier, inas¬ 
much as all about Kangra leopard skins and other orlia mental furs can bo obtained, tho 
leather being beautifully and c^npletely preserved, but with all tho fur uninjured. 

1 have obtained from the Kangra district the following account of the manufacture::— 

‘First tho skin is wetted and then steaped in a * matka ’ or earthen pan full of lime and , 
water, the mixture to be sufficient in quantity to cover the skin completely. .Every day 
the earthen pan, which is kept carefully closed over, is opened and tlio skui turned and 








shaken in the lime-water ; if the skin is thin, 20 days of this trc 
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is poured on. For four days the skins are left to soak* after that 2 seers of e ban.-* 
kath' * ( c-oarse catechu extracted from the Acacia catechu) are'added. The soaking is 
continued for four or five days longer, after which the skins are taken out and scraped 
with an iron * khurpa * or scraper : thik completes the final cleansing from hairs, &c. After 
this tho skins are again soaked in a nand with 7 seers of barley meal and 3 seeps of 
salt in fresh water, for 3 or 4 days. By this time the skins are clean and almost color- 

less. ■ $ ' . V & j : . ty .Vy' :■/ \ & 

Tn order to make red skins', 4 seers of 11 lac ? aro boiled in water with two chi if ales of 
4 Bftjji ’ (coarse soda ), and two chittacks of the hark of the Lodar tree ( Symphcos'panicidata ), 
the skins are then dyed, in the mixture, and after that 2U seers of the hark of the 
Amalt&j ( (JcfJiarlpcarpus fistula ) are ground fine, and then being infused with water, tho 
skins arc thrown in and allowed to lie for 3 or 4 days. On being removed, the color M 
fixed by rubbing the skins with 4 seers of salt ground to powder. 

Tho cost of preparing 40 red skins is as follows :— 



J?£>\ 

JL 

F. 

Skins, ... ,,, .** ... 

10 

0 

0 

12 seers salt, ... ■ ... 

3 

4 

0 

13 seers barley meat, ... 

0 

5 

0 

2 chittaks sajji, ... ... ... ... 

0 

0 

3 

Lodar B#k and Catechu, .. 

0 

0 

3 ' 

20 seers AmalUis, ... ... *. 

1 

0 

0 

Total Rs., ... 

12 

9 

G” 

efore conclucling the account of the best leather prepared 

in. 

the 

plains, 


forgot to mention that, at Gujrat, one or two men have the art of preparing goat and shqep 
skins into fine soft; leather, which, in texture and general appearance, is hardly, if at all, inferior 
to European, The men will not divulge the method of preparation for fear of spoiling their 
trade. The leather k principally >^cd for covering the very comfortable easy chairs 
known as the Gujrat or tc Capperina” chair, wiiich was the design given them by 
a former Deputy Commissioner named Capper. It is highly probable that the process is a 
more or less satisfactory imitation of the European process of softening, dyeing, and polishing 
leather; tho skins in all probability owe their softness to that patient and long 
continued process of washing and soaking above described : the dyeing, finishing, and 
polishing being the special, art, The colors are generally dark green, and claret eolo£ 
or maroon. The former is produced either with tho aid of indigo and some yellowy, 
or with an extracted dye stuff obtained by infusing pieces of brightly dyed English 
cloth—a practice much resorted to in obtaining a dye from cloth—the red is pro¬ 
duced with lac. After the tlyo has been applied, the dry skin is carefully polished 
with a bit of horn or cornelian fixed into a handle of cUy. I can, however, obtain no 
further particulars of tho work. Ary native factor with tho curiosity to look into an 









English mlmual' of manufacture, and copy tho process described, would, after a few 
experiment*, anti possible failures; eventually equal' or/-mu-pat® the Gvyrai vorfc. 

Of the second class-; the leather that comes from F&dmwur, and is also imported 
from Kabul, is. the best in quality, and most pretentious in. variety and color. , „ 

■ i ::l t ilfj'' 4;V 1 -•■•;'• " if / v s ':,m ts'-.'/v ' ;ir 1 v 'Vv'^V'|r -.Wi 4 ■ ^■■*.^0^!' v iJjAw ! * i ^ 

Thus w have besides the usual plain brown,, red, and black eoimtr)- .leathers, a 
Hack leather with mottled surface like imitation morocco ; a mottled "green, and. also 
turquoise blue leather, much used in making shoes worn by certain sects of Mussulmans, and 
largely exported to Kashmir, where it is used*for shoes, ft is also made use of in 
embroidering or ornamenting saddlery, belts, and the hunting and warlike accoutrements 
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About 100 skins are annually imported into Peshawar. 

Another kind of leather is called “ Cbamra Ir&k,’ 7 It*Is c 
end is made in Persia ( or' those provinces included in the some 
w hich, I believe, is hardly confined to Persia proper ). The hide 
quality is made in Kabul, As it is much used in the manufacture 
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trappings it has got the name of “irfik.”* toather of this kind ta soldjof rod and roan 
(biiim'i, color of'-the almond) color; about 50 skirts are imported into Peshawar and m, 
sold' by weight at Its. 2-8 a seer. “ Kimukht” is another kind of leather. It is made of 
asses* skin, and of two colors, black and pale green or tnrquois color; in texture it is 
rough with speckles (ddnaddr ): as many as 300 skins are annually made in 1; eslnwar, 
of which about 100 skins are reserved for export down country. I have seen 
numerous specimens of Kashmiri shoes made of this leather, and also horse trappings orna 
merited with it in Deraj&k, I therefore suppose that it is made in Kabul also, and is 
among the north-western imports. The green shoes are worn by Mussulmans.,of the Shfa 
sect, but Sunnis would object, to wear them (See note to No. post. ) 

The last class of leather now commonly met with, is imported from Europe. Iu 
every largo town shoemakers and saddlers are to bo found who work with European 
leather; and book-binders also buy calf, imitation morocco, find other leathers. A good 
deal of harness and shoemaker^ work, which really is of Cawnpore work or made of bottei 
sorts of native leather, but in European fashion, i3 palmed off as European work. 

Delhi. 

Specimens illustrating this class are as follows 

670. —[5523]. Bullocks’ hide.--Skin of kid.—Camels’ hide,—Buffalo hide. 

Sheep skins and goat skins are called “nari” as a general term. 

The leather of the first kind is used in shoemaking ( see note on Shoes ). 

The raw hide is soaked one day in brine, and for one month in lime-water, a*ter 
whicli the hair easily comes off with scraping. The hide is then steeped six rla-ys in an 
infusion of klkai* bark ( Acacia arabica ) or amla ( Phyllanthus erMka). It is then rubbed 
with alum. 

Siksa. 

671. —Leather liuko.—This is a leather vase for holding the water of a huka, it 
is ornamented with stripes of green kimukht leather and studded with little nails of silver* 

[8222]. Is one with brass mountings. 

[8223]. Of plain leather. 

Very pretty iiuka;> are made in Ohuuian of the Lahore district, tho leather being 
stiffened witli bands and studs of bright engraved brass. Thu Hissar district also sent 
similar specimens ; also the Mukat.sar pergunna of Ferozpore district [8275]. 

# Irak is the name applied to a tract of country between Persia and Arabia, including tho 
ancient Chaidoa and Media. Tho adjective “ iniki” is applied to tho breed of horse# produced in the, 
countries. * 








m 


672*—£8225]. CMgul—a leather'water t^b|| This very gracefully''Shapedvessel 1 
in figured m thh annexed plate ; it is carried onjourneys, "and as for miles in this part of this 
country you may go without seeing a village or a well, stick provision is necessary. 

678^—[8215} Bridles—B ojitak. 

" ' Simla, ;j | ■■ 

674,--[8255 -6-7 &c.] Ornamental leather work exhibited bytlie Rajas of Kyuntlia], 
.Bildspur .fe ’ ■ 

Those articles consist of glove boxes and other fancy boses, cigar cases. &c., made out 
of stout black leather lined with red leather ; the surface is sometimes variegated with patterns 
of rod, green, and gilt leather, but the distmgu-isinng feature is that the whole is embroid¬ 
ered over, in a white pattern with narrow slips of the quill of the peacock.. The work is 
done, not at Simla, but in villages in the Kangra district and elsewhere, the work being 
mostly taken for sale to Simla, The men can work to order, initials and even crests on 
the leather. The work is remarkably cheap—-a cigar case costs from 14 annas to 1 rupee. 

• \ '? KaXGRA. ' . : 

075,—Specimens of the soft greenish yellow Sabar leather before described. 

[8242—5 *fcc. ] Pantaloons, value Its. 5, or Its, 10 per pair. 

[8244]. Bocks, value Be. 1, 

[8245], Gloves. 

[8246], Purse. 

[8247], Gaiters. 

076.’ —[82 i D] Bed dyed skrns from Nurpur. 

Those skins arc called Lfikhi or lac-dyed skins. Specimens of book-binding in black 
and red leather of this kind wore sent; The process of manufacture has already been 
described, 

HuSHVAklUTR. 

677c— [3263 <fec.] Kakrel skins of various qualities, from Be. 1-2 to Its, 2-4-0 each. 

These are prepared at Gursliankar and Hushyarpdr. 

078,—[8254], Waist-belt worked with gold thread ( petf) by Jiwan of Anandpur, 

075).— [8255], Black embroidered sword belt ( gat re ). 

4 Fomedy there was an extensive manufacture of this article in i&e ai«pur district.: 
now it has fallen into disuse. 

880.—[3208j. Leather brooches male at Garahankar— of similar fabric to that 
described in the Kangra District, 




Lahore. 

6 SI,' —{32 7 oj. Shield of (< gonda ft o.v rhinoceros hide, said to have belonged to Guru 
Gooind Sing]* These glossy blade shields were once in general use ; many of the Mult&iU 
and Frontier Chiefs still carry them. 

GlJ J It AN W ALA. 

682 , —[5G35 &c\] Series of hides—buffalo, bullock, goat, and sheep. 

683, —[ 83063 . Shoes used by thieves ( khosa) to muffle the feet of cattle so as to 
prevent their being tracked 

Sjeiabpur. 

684 , .-—[33 1 3], A leather hi ika vase. 

885.—[8314]. Horse trappings, value Its, 2. 


This is made like the red leather of 


from Karrapa, 


•Leather 


rope. 

690 . —Ornamental huka vases. 

691 —[8334], An inflated bide used as a float for crossing rivers oi*, called u saiidhrP 
or saafriM; in the Peshawur list it is called “shinfiz. ” The word sarnai is applied to 
an inflated bag, also to a bag-pipe; “ shinaz” is derived. from the Persian “Shiua” or 
shanh .swimming. Properly speaking the Sarnfb is a small float made of a goat skin ; 
while the large skins used in the hills are called u dreS,” or “ da|j8n.'’ They 
are in use on most of the rivers ir. the hills, and below, for crossing : the large 
skin is thrown into the river, the swimmer throws himself on it on his face and poddies 
along with surprising rapidity. Europeans and others often cross rivers Seated on a four-legged 
bed or oharpoy which is placed crosswise over two skins places together, other men on single 
skins with paddles accompany the machine and .-conduct it on its. journey. In iho proper 
season, when violent floods are over, a most pleasant journey can be made in a few hours on 
one of these oharpoy floats ; the Ravi and Sutlej. are constantly navigated in this wav. 

The following particulars concerning the preparation of the skins was obligingly 
himishd me by Mr. G. C. Paul, in the employ of Messrs. Brassay, Wythes, Ilenfrey, and Co. 

u Tl 16 skin is only taken off a bullock that dies a natural death, because, if the throat 
were cut to kill it, the cut would interfere with getting the skin off whole ; for the mkm of 




The skinning’ commences Tiy slitting open the skin from the Inside of the right' hind 
leg, a little below the knee joint, to the root of the ' tail. The ankle and hoof of each of the 
three remaining legs is cut off and. tin-own away, and then the whole skin taken off from the 
slit iu the right hindleg. Turning the skin inside out, the openings of the ears, ayes, nose, 
.mouth, and horns, and any other openings about the body, are then sewn tip in such a man¬ 
ner as to make them perfectly airtight. 

After arranging the above mentioned openings, turn the skin right side out and gently 
scrape off the hair from the skin, and thon firmly tie the ends of .the two forelegs and left 
hindleg. Through the large opening in the right hind log. fill the skin with either pounded 
hark of the “kikar” tree, or with dried leaves of the ‘els’ (a tree which bears a long 
fruit, about 2 feet iu length and 2j inches or 3 inches in circumference, the inside of which is 
black and sweet.) and hanging the skin head down on a tree, pour as ranch water into it as the 
bark or-leaves will absorb, and for three days water must be continually added as fast as it 
oozes through the -pores of the skin. On the fourth day the skin is emptied and allowed to 
dry The slit of the right hind leg is then'dosed by gathering the skin in folds into a neat 
knot, brought as near as possible into the part where the tail was ; through this knot make an 
opening sufficient to lot in a piece of wood about \ inch thick, and 1 inch broad, then, 
placing a stick of this size in this opening, tie the knot firmly and make it airtight. The 
length of the above mentioned piece of wood must he 7 inches over ivhat is necessary for 
fitting into the entire thickness of the knot, and these 7 inches project out in the same line 
as the throe legs. This done, the end of the left hind log is no longer permanently closed, 
bm. a cord is attached to close the end when through it the skin has been inflated. The 
“drefi” is now ready for use. Sometimes the word “ masak'” is substituted for “ dren,” 
bus It is a mistake, the word “masak” can only bo applied to the skin bags 
used by “bhistis” or watcr-oamors, to whom the word “ mashki” is also applied. 
Throughout the Punjab “ drefi” is the expression, oxce.pt when “khalva” is used; 
hut this may bo applied to any kind or form of skin or leather—“ klial ” means skin. 

The man using a “drefi, ” uses a paddle, of which tiro handle is about 18 inches 
long, arid the blade about 8 # x5" * V ; the thickness*, of the handle corresponds with that of 
the blade. The paddles are made of “deodar” wood, that they may float.: if the man 
drops his by chance he can pick it uj>. 

Before using a “drefi" about two quarts of the oil, extracted from the very oily 

parts of a piece of “deodar” arc poured into it, and by thoroughly inflating the skin every 
two or three hours during one day, the oil is forced through every, pore of the skin, thereby 
rendering, it, to a great extent, proof against damage from wet. Great care and every 
precaution should bo taken to guard the skin from the sun. When using it on the river, 
it must bo kept- wet by splashing water over it occasionally ; when carrying it by land it is 
carried inflated (for which purpose a cord about Jth of an inch in diameter is tied loose roim, 

about the breast of the skin) with a wet cloth thrown loose over it, and when not iu use the air 
’ is expelled, and the skin folded up into three folds, but must never bo allowed to become 




very dry from want of - tlx© oil, or the creases formed by folding will split when the skin is 
^,gain inflated; 'Also, always before inflating the skin or opening the folds, immerse the folded 
fcsfjh in water till it softens, in order to avoid all chance of the skin splitting, and, when 
not in. use, the skin must be kept safe from the attacks of rats. 

men by accident an opening is formed in the « then, ” the knot to which the 
stick.is attached is opened, the skin turned inside out through that leg, and a piece of leather 
sewn, oh ao as fo again make it air tight. 

As regards the management of the "dreg,”- when using it on the water it- 
is placed legs upwards, and the head of tho skin to the right of tko man. He 
throws himself on so as to allow as much of his breast to go heyond. as will be balanced by 
his legs, and to keep the skin from being earned away from under him, ho presses it with tho 
Left arm' from the elbow upwards, and the right leg from the knee upwards. The skin is then 
propelled by working the legs from right to left against the water, ami a wooden paddle used 
in the right arm. The “dreh” can only be forced in the direction of tho right arm of 
the mau, but to avoid a breaking wave an experienced man. can back his ‘‘dreh H a little. 

The use of the. slick which projects in place of the right hind leg is to allow of one 
i .an on a- “dreh" placing himself face to face with another, when each man holds with his 
left hand the stick of the other hide, and. by this means they help one another to a 
great extent, especially when crossing a rough river with loads. In this way the two men 
will cross 5 pucka mauncls safely." 

With a few exceptions tho (i sarnal” or goat skin is prepared in the same manner 
as the “ dren,” These exceptions are ;— 

1. The head is cut off leaving as much of the neck as possible, and when the skin 
has been take a off (in exactly the same manner as that of the “ dr eh/7 the end of tho 
neck is tied firm. 

2. Instead of the u deodar’* oil, the oil of tho “ til ” seed is put into the “ somai/’ 
and only one quart, or less, if it be a small skin. 

3. The stick is not attached to tho knot of the right hind leg, nor is it used at all 
in the. samai.” 

Besides those, the only difference is in tho management of the u sarnai, J> it 
is placed legs upwards, and the man rests himself on it so as to get the neck between 
bis thighs and the two fore legs also pressed between the thighs. His head and shoulders 
thus project beyond the hind legs of the skin ; then he passes his loft arm round the outside 
of the left hind leg and holds tho knot of the right hind leg in that hand, by which means 
he can keep the skin stationary and pressed to liis chest. He works his legs and right 
arm exactly the same way as in swimming. 





On a largo “ sarnai” » man can take a load of about 30 pucka seers, and two men 
on " saruaia " can cross a third man by each holding the end of a stick, and the third man 
holding it in the middle, his i>ody hanging in the water, 

692. --.Kuppa and Ku|ipi. 

[8335]. Specimens also sent from Siitfu, Rohtak Ac., <fcd, 

The kuppa is a huge vessel made of a leathering material, which is, in some cases, I 
believe, mado of hide—camel hide end others—but more often, especially in the smaller sizes, 
of a glutinous skin, made by boiling the intestinal integrument of horses, cows, (fee., into a gluey 
mass, A large clay block of the size and shape of the intended vessel is taken, and the 
softened material plastered all over it, well beaten together, and left to dry. After tills is 
finished the interior clay is broken up and picked out. 

The Rohtak collection exhibited some small vessels of this material, in the most fan¬ 
tastic shapes, some like jugs, others flattened and perforated apparently with large holes, which 
of course can open only longitudinally in the thin Hat body of the vase.. The jars are some¬ 
times ornamonted with patterns cut out in white parchment and struck on. The smaller 
vessels (kuppi) arc used for holding oil, (fee., and the large ones (kuppa) for holding 
oil, molasses, Ac., in store: some of them are so large as easily to realize the familiar oil jars 
in tho story of Ali -Baba and the forty thieves. 

They are mended easily when worn into holes by plastering on fresh integument. 

Kuppas are sold according to size—-a kuppa to contain one mmmd so much, or six 
maimds so much. 

693. —A water bag called fc&nt 

684.—Scale dishes ( taraztf ) made of camel hide.. 

This sort of scalo. is very common in many districts for weighing grain, <fec. 

895.~~[ 8341 ]. Native horse trappings. T describe these in a separate note on 
Native Saddlery, Ac. 

69 8.—[ 8142 ]. " Khopa ’’—Hollow leather caps put over the eyes of cattle when 

employed in turning weds, oil mills, Ac. 

697. —[ 8343 ]. <f IChosa ”—Mulflors' for feet of cattle ( before described), 

Bannit. 

698, —[8350 ]. Camel’s head gear —Marwat. 

An apparatus of leather adorned with strips of green and red leather, tassels, and white 
cowrie shells strung together. Camel trappings in the Deraj at and Bannu are often exceeding¬ 
ly ornamental; woollen rope and tasSels, and bridles of cowrie shells being the prev ailing 
fashion. A large necklace is added co vered with cowries or little bells, and a large tassel 
dangling in front. 
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699. .[8162]. « Kbal sabz,*' green leather. 

Some account of this has been given already, but the secret of making the color k not 
uieclosed. I believe it is produced with acetate of copper. 

700. —[8766], Black leather, value Re, i a skin, 

701. —[8363.j Fine leather (chamra ir6k, above described) called “ Mesba BaddnnV 


value Its. 2, 

702, —[8365.] A. u Shughla,” 
a journey. 

703, —Shakh, or horn or 
These were used a 11 over i 

highly cimbroidereci. with silk and 
made of metal 


leather bag for carrying Hour, rice 
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leather powder flask shaped like a horn, 
the Punjab, and by the Sikhs, sometimes made of leather 
l colored leather, as in the DerajSt specimens, sometimes 
extracted by a small hole with stopper in the flat covering of 


soldier’s or hunter 


*r a journey, value Its. 2 called Mathara 
Hazara, 


• Utv~L 068.1 J. Hide from Paiki Deputy Commissioner Hazara. 

Skua are soaked first for 15 days in water and lime, then cleaned and the hair 
the skin is then sown up, leaving one apartiire, and filled with particles of oak or cl 
or “ b.4)i,” ( Rhus cotinus ) or (eaves, and on these water is constantly poured unti 
is thoroughly saturated. Tho price is about 1 rupee per hide. 






NOTE ON NATIVE'SADDLERY AND TRAPPINGS, 


Native saddlery is generally much more ornamented than European, 

The saddle ( zin or kathi ) is made of wood covered with leather or cloth, or velvet, 
and padded : it is very high both behind and in front, so that it is almost impossible to fall 
off. ‘ Tinder the saddle a namda or folt is placed to protect the horse’s back from nibbing. 
Poorer people use a fold of blankets Ac.; middle class people the felt; and nobles and rich 
people a charj&ma or saddlecloth of velvet richly embroidered and padded with felt. 
Sometimes ohe saddle is ornamented by a number of huge silk tassels which hang clown on 
either side of the horse, both in front of the saddle and behind, being attached thereto 
by leather straps : these arc only-worn on gala days, A saddle so ornamented is called 
“laryanwali kathi , :ff or in the Deraj&t and Mult&n, where the ornament is oftener used, 
“d&&^6wali.” The girths are made of “ newar.” 

The stirrups are made of leather covered with red cotton cloth, or silk, or brocade ; 
crupper is commonly used, and called “dhumchl.” The horse bason the head a # *sirdawal/’ 
or piiA (head stall); the “zerband mail nukt&,” nose band and martingale, and round the neck 
a 45 hainkal ” or necklace of groat glass beads, or shells, or gold coins, or coral. A hainkal 
taken in • 4 lute ’ at Lucknow, was found to be made of beautiful amethysts, set in gold. 

The bit is called “ lag&m ” of whatever pattern it may be. Native bits are nearly 
always very severe ones, furnished with rings, spiked or barbed bars, Ac* The 
reins are called “ bag.'* 

A riding or sowar! camel is furnished with a double saddle for two riders* called 
“ k&thi; ” and is ornamented with a neckband called hainkal, which usually has a large 
colored worsted tassel hanging down in front. On grand occasions silver ornaments 
are worn. 

A camel of burden has a pack called “ptflan,” made of rough “ tat ” or matting stuffed 
With straw, Ac., in lieu of the saddle. 

An elephant is fitted with a gad el a ©r folt pad, over which a “jhul ”• or richly 
embroidered housing is thrown. It is the jhtil that looks so brilliant on State occasions on 
the elephants of the nobility. Immense sums are spent on embroidering in gold on velvet, 
these huge saddle cloths. 

The haud£ is either an open one flat, like a shallow box or troy, or is made like a 
chair, or has a dome or canopy—latter is called * baud a amarl.’ II audits arc often 
covered with plates of silver chased and brought into patterns. 
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NOTE ON SHOES WORN IN THE PUNJAB, 

' J"res^rT0icl thi& mi^et$or a separate note, with an illustrative plate,, as it is a suffi¬ 
ciently curious cup. Kothiug so well indicates-the strange diversity of tribes in tho Punjab 
•tenitoi^os,- as. tho curious variety of shoes worn. Thus wo jbaye shoos suited ..for. tl*e 


snows a;xd mc>ii ; Ut;diL paths of Uhj Himalaya ; broad strong alioos 'for. tho frontier warlike ; - , i ) : 

tribes.- strangelypewn .with leather thongs and bright, with silk ongbr’oidei*y; wo have the green ,' .. 


sl r ij yefs vyitlx high iron shod .heels ‘won. by Mussulmans at Peshawnr ; delicate little g< 1.1 


J. A , . v t v _ , v,-; 

worked shoes'for the ladies of the Jach Doah; gorgeous brocade shoes from the Delhi bassaiA ; 
classical '(A'cekfuiskhis.from Baram ; descending at last to tho imported patent leather boot, b/y 

-J.■ Jl 'tii'ulli} '• ^ *•»**!'' A*4*<i«.>•%«*. xtTrf'i r«<^r r»f /v fifty* A • 
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now esteemed by the smarter class of office baboos. 

v Hill Siioks, 
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707-—L 7456 1- 

Hill shoes f ;om JuhaL 


70$.-[ 7458 ]. 

Do, 

from BaaHiir. 

is®l 

709.—[ 7570 ]. 

Do. 

made of Bagar graSs (UriophoTic/i ^p. ) Kulu, 

mm 

710,-ri.^ 1 ;]- 

Do. 

wheat straw—Kulu. 
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711.—[ 7532 ]. 

Pair of 

mow shoes (Spiti) called in the local list 11 foelum .mornani/ 



712,—[ 75.32 '].. Wooden shoos for walking on snow—Spiti, callod “hair’ 


or 


iWm 


. 


The design of ..nearly all these shoes., .is alike. The straw ones are represented- 


in* the annexed plate. The grass shoes are made up of wisps of the dry grass 
plaited together, the principle in all cases being to make a thick, hard sole, with or 
without a covering over the toe, and with straps to secure them like sandals. Every traveller 




takes two or throe pairs with him.,.and .as Soon, as one is worn out ho takes a new pair ; it is 
almost impossible to slip on either rock or snow with them. Grass shoes aro called 
< pbulharrii ’ it? Kashmir, and tpatawa ’ towards the plains. “ Pula”'is also a common torn 




in Kulu and Chamba. 


A more pretentious kind of shoo is that to ho met with all about Mandi, Plaeh, and 
Rampur : near Plaeh the people told me they were called- “ shelli.” The sole consists of a bit 
of mat woven 


up of strong hemp string and rudely shaped to the foot, it is kept in its place not 
bv straps or string, but by a.close edging of woollen not work sown, up over the roe. Some 
shoes, of this kind have felt, and some leather soles. They are very comfortable for an Euro¬ 
pean to walk in if be-has soft leather socks to wear under them. Shook of this kind '', ) 

havo already been described. 


1 


Derajat, 
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713.-1*33 50 <fec. j Shoes from Rajanpiir, .Dora Ohazi Khan, (fee. 

*■ 

These arc made of stout rough leather, sewn, with leather thongs or thick; cotton .' 
ihvbacl, and oniamented with cloth and with stlk embroidery. 





2''represents a pair of men’s shoes with thte];- : soIeCpaBeii^chutil rami 5 ’ from 
>air .a little less thick are called u BakEm^la zen&'ii Mbul'i” m the ‘Museum, 
of shoes of a very squat form, were sent from the Mazdri hills by Tipiam 
The shoe h of course •reddish colored leather, sewn with leather thongs, but 
broklered all over with silk. The structure of tlie Shoe is cririo^is-^-see 
toe piece is sown on last, the sides and heel being 'formed .of one, curved 


are in eluded in. the disks of Dora Ghazi Knan, and Dora 
: name of ^chapii/’ They are much worn iri the lulls 
: the spocimeiis came from Bozdar hills, Harand, &e,, Are.* 

grass o v patta (palm leaf), but the ,‘prevailing ehapli 
>f leather, and secured to the. foot by the aid of straps, 
in the Museum, l bave drawn (fig. I-,) and it is worth 
5 or three folds of hije, sawn all over fantastically with 
stitches on. both sides; towards the heel the sole ia 
)f leatiter thus* detached, form's the support of the main • 
ho. instep; this bra<$ ,or strap- is covered- with little hits 


Sandals.—S 


over the foot, being held together' by a longi 


S-HAJlFtTR. ' ' ■ - 

Leather sandals much worn in the Salt liange. 


Ban nit 


■Leather sandals, 


.. Leather boots, like ancient Greek buskins, worn Ivy the Khans and better clans ; 
the front with.a leather -thong passing through little iron ring* sewn to either 
opening in front; the boot extends a lit.tic above the ankle and is of flexible brown 
has'the rudest ' .attempt at ornament in the shaper of tvvo bars of silk work* on 
The pair in the Museum wore given by Major Urmston- from tin 


Marwat flaka*.. 


SiiOrwS of t&e Plaixs. 
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All about Piudi and Jtxelatul shoes may be had' quite different from comnft 
shoes ; the ltsSkia* slippers are •uniformly; finely made, neatly lined with leather or .1 
worked with gold, and finished.with a rosette of purple or red floss•• silk on the toe, 

The men's shoes are much neater and smaller than eo 
biown leather, unoolprcd, wnd edged with a neat stitchis 
these siloes accompanies. 

In the Hushyai'pur district, country shoes of bullock's 
made ; they 'aro always stitched' with thick cotton thread in 
* re easily cut, but the leather is nmol) softer and loosely 
consequently there is not so much strain on the sewing. 

Shoos aro always made with the pointed toe, a little t 
sides and. lie els slightly rising. 


cf gold thread, 


The pki.r of Delhi slippers called “ghefrfca” ( figure 5 ) in the plate, are strange in ap¬ 
pearance,/ very gaudy with gold thread and red leather, the lining being rod, with an open work 
ornamentation of silvered leather; the toes curled up, and the whole shoe so broad that, it h, 
difficult to understand how it can bo worn. The broad curled toe resembles the head of the 
cobra snake when erected, hence the shoe is fancifully called hagphani—the snake’s head shoo.. 


Delhi shoes are exported chiefly down country to the value it is said of 4 lues pf 
rupees yearly ; there aro some 100 shoe manufacturers in Delhi. The Hindi word ghelta 
is simply used to Signify a shoe with no back leather to support the heel—it is practically 
the same as the Persian ‘ kafshi, 

, • , PEsnAWum 

*7i S,—[7687-]. Shoes called made of leather covered with embroidered cloth, 

Juied throughput with stamped leather. 

719.—Slippers called kafshi—“Kafshi ” are slippers with-nit sides or back,'the solo 
towards the heel being narrow, and excessively raised by a small high heel shod with iron. 
The specimen sent is figured in the annexed plate. The shoe is of green leather, the sole, of 
double brown hide; the inside is prettily variegated with a spray of green leather flowers 
stitched down fn a ground of gilt leather. The price is Its. 2~S 0 a pair.* 


* X » ho alluded, to the circumstance that these groon shoes am only Worn by the Shias • green Is tho 
color of the Iiimm Husain, whom the tibia 9 vonernto, and red is the color of the Imam Husftan esteemed by 
tho Sunnis. I hd&ftt an old Husmlman rolaU that once tho Almighty sent to tho Prophet' two,: 
garmentB, one «;reen, tho other red ; he ofierod.tHe choice to Hnssau nnrl Husain, who chose the rod and 
green respectively. A. saint, whose name escapes mo, forthwith predicted that ho who had the green robe 
should he poisoned, and he of the red should bo killed with tho sword, which duly came to pass, 





J.V j ■ 1 '4i?, tlUU' 

'ip.<$»{pHwdus part, is)"- of immense thickness, and consists of a aeries of foictg ol- coti<;h cloth 
clotelr packed <uid sew». together. This curioits boot ia figural in the plate. ; 
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The collection is not very interesting, consisting of ordinary works in brass, copper, 
mixed metal-—zinc and pewter. 

. . KaMTAL. 

721. --[7734], Betel nut cutters, ‘ Sarota.’ 

These are of brass with iron blades, they are like a pair of sugar nippers, two 
brass bandies and short blades the upper blade has a brass edging from which projects 
small ornaments, one in the shape of a peacock; the brass handles are rudely ornamented 
by being set with hits of tinsel and glass to look like stones. 

The sarota is used to slice up the betel nut preparatory to mixing it with the 
lime and spice and wrapping t in the pan leaf. 

722. — [7735]. A Surmadan. 

A small vase for holding powdered antimony. To the stopper is attached a brass 
bodkin or blunt spike, with, the aid of which the powder is drawn out and applied under 
the. eyelid and lashes. These little toilet articles are made of brass, .silver, wood, and ivory 
in various shapes. 

723. — A brass box. 

This Hiamxfacttire. appears peculiar to Karnal. It offers the neatest and best 
specimen of native work in metal that I have seen. The box is of metal covered, with red 
velvet, and over the velvet again is an open work ease of brass with solid edges and 
corners. A v *ry pretty one was sent to me fitted with blue velvet, and the brass open-work 
silvered. Tho boxes are oblcmg, true and straight, and well made. A. box sells for about 
18. 

Amritsar. 

724. — -[7802]. A brass hnka vase, ornamented. 

725 . —*[7803]. A large brazen vessel to hold water. 

7 20 r —[7806]. An open work brass bird cage. 

( The illustration shows the design.) 

At. Amritsar a good deal of work is done in the way of manufacturing vessels from 
copper, sheet brass, and the mixed metal or bell-metal called “ phul ” and “ kansi 
Specimens of cups and platters of the latter metals beautifully chased and engraved in 
various patterns, may be had. Two good specimens are in the Lahore Museum collection. 






Lahore. 

•727* —Series of brass Vessels of household use. 

Under this head I note, 'Once for all, that large class of goods which really forms 
the staple of the work in metals of the Punjab. TJie number of-fancy articles js few ; 
but in everv large town great quantities. of metal vessels, drinking cups, cooking pots, 
&♦,— in short, all articles of household use', are made for local consumption and 
Amritsar, Ainbala, Ludhiana, Jalandhar, all export brass vessels ; • they' go up 

into Kabul and Kashmir and to eV0fcY part of the 


export, 

into the hills and 
Panjab. 

Metal vessels in a native household supply the joint place of porcelain, .glass, and 
nilvcv plate-in a European family. Hindus use brass vessels .and. Miusalmnns generally 
copper vessels, except in the ease of small drinking cups, &c. There is hardly any one so 
poor but he has not some brass pots, if no more than the “ lota ' in which he boils 
his porridge, drinks his water, and holds water to wash in. The wealthier a man is the 
better off is his house as regards his vessels, In the 4 rased Iduina, ' or kitchen of a big 
iroitse, the array of brass vessels, cooking pots and water holders, alt. scoured ..bright with 
earth every day or oftener, is quite formidable. The native gentry use silver '.drink in nr' 
cups and some other articles.of silver, but the staple article is brass or copper. I 
believe, however, that glass and crockery are coming more and more into use, even, 
among those who do not ape foreign mappers at all. The lamps employed in' a.great 
house where European candles and laipps have not found their way, are huge i brass 
candelabra with a broad dish below and a number of branches for little lamps filled with 
oil and having a wick in the spout of the oil holder. The dull light, quantity of smoke, 
and dreadful smell these “ char-divls ” (lamps with four wicks) emit , would be intolerable to 
the European idea. Such a lamp is figured in the plate annexed. ‘Brass vessels are 
sold by weight, so much-being allowed extra for workmanship. They are nearly always' 
made of imported sheet brass and copper Some mixed metal including brass are 
made by natives, but in small pieces, and useful only in making smaller articles. The 
process of making these vessels is described further on. 

The common vessels are- as follows :—- 

Lotd.—A small brass . pot, round, contracted towards the mouch 
above the neck a short lip all round. 

Kavl or Katora .—A rather fiat drinking cup, supposed to re 
lotus dower ( Kaul, Kanval.) 

AbkJiora.—A drinking pot more or less like a lota or shaped like a vase, sometimes 
made with a handle, cover and spout. Those with spouts are called 4 Abkhpra tutidar.’ 

Gilds.—A straight drinking cup shaped like a tumbler ; with or without a coyer. 
The name is a corruption of our word (i glass ” in the colloquial sense, of a drinking 
glass. 

J0aUm .—A large vessel for holding water—-a brass bucket, with or without rings at 
the side. Hindus use a baltoa to boil a large supply of food, for distribution at a feast. 

Do!, or Dbtchi.—A round vessel to hold or draw water With, sppietimes inhde of 
Hindus use it. 


md having just 


iron 



Tmnbiya .—A drinking trap shaped 


Ohalcla .—A stone slab ( or wooden—w 
prepare pastry o‘m 

Belm .—The rolling pin used with chakla, 
Pauni —A. cullender or straining ladle 
A sieve, 

-Ladles, 


skimmer 


Chalni. 

Kharchd, Khar chi, 

Sikh. —A spit for roasting meat oh. 

Haivang-dmtti (' vulgarly ham&m-d asita ) 
of the same shape is called ;; 'Chattd.” 

FhaMnri -—A sort of shovel to rake out ashes from the oven. 

Sahdmi or Sanddsi ,—A pair of tongs with broad curved hooks at the end to grasp a 
cooking pot round the neck and remove, ib from the fire. 

Kardh and Kardhi -A flat iron baking plate. 

Kizf0r, A ladle for taking the scum off cooking pots. 

Ta wah or Loh.^—K thick iron plai$. 

Kafida .—An iron plate on a long handle by which a baker reaches a cake when, 
formed into the oven, 

728. —-Surfihi, of zinc— Lahore Bazaar, 
camp and travelling use ; not liable to break. 

729. —'Water goglets and cups of pewter ornamented with brass—PknHi. 

A few miscellaneous articles from Lahul? Kulu, <fec., are more interesting. 

7$Q•—Inkstand. u .Nakdu” from Spiti. This is a mere steel or polished iron tube 
with a cap or sliding licl ? having a small receptacle for ink. The Thibetan writing is per* 
formed with a small flattened and pointed bit of bambu. 


A brass pestle and mortar. A wooden one 


Water goglets of zinc can be had for 





In several of the Hill States very pretty inkstands are in use. I saw one at ivurn* 
ImtS'-n. near Simla: the ink pet was of brass with a prettily closed lid. and the receptacle 
. lbrjpehs attached! o one side at right angles; two small chains w^-re. fastened to it ; the whole 
was beautifully though.roughly carved. Such pen cases are always worn, stuck in the girdle* 

731-—Tobacco pipes, * Kangii padam/ Bpiti akd Lahitl.. 

Every L&huli is seen with one in,his girdle : it is a long iron or brass tube slightly 
fluted, for ornament,, curved slightly at one end, the curve being terminated by a, small bowl, 
ail in one piece with the stem* 

732. —“ Dungsiuo — n a tea pot, Spiti. 

A most remarkable article : it is a broad wooden cylinder about 18 inches high and 
5. inches diameter, bound at intervals with rings of brass and edged with ti|e same; some of 
the rings are set with bad turquoises ; the cylinder is fitted with a central stick or piston, the 
lower end charged with a disc of wood fitting to the cylinder. The tea in use is hard brick 
tea, or tea cemented with gum of some kind and a little blood. The portion ot tea to be used 
is put into the cylinder with a portion of a salt called “ phalli,” (See Vol. I, page 97) end 
gbi or rather butter (for gin is not used in Lahul), and the whole pounded and churned 
with hot water; the result is a thick soup, which is much relished. It has this advantage 
that there is no waste of tea leaves ! 

"When prepared duly, the tea may be transferred Into a rather elegant shaped cop¬ 
per jug with a handle and spout; the sides of the jug are prettily ornamented,, and |tin¬ 
ned in a pattern. 

The skill of the people of Thibet in metal ornamentation is not to be despised, it is 
rude indeed, but often shows a great idea of - ornamental design. I have seen Bat copper 
boxes to contain amulets and charms (furnished with little rings to tie them round the 
waist or hang them about the neck) very prettily worked over in a sort of filigree brass work. 
In D:t\ Leitner's collection there was a bell with, the handle and sides beautifully ornamen¬ 
ted in relief, I believe that this art has come from China ; the best specimens of bells (used 
ixx worship) “ dorjes ” or sceptres, coming from the Chinese territory, where the work is 
beautiful, and have been imitated, and so a certain facility of ornamenting metal has become 
common. 

733. -A Kashmiri tea vase. 

This is in the Lahore Museum.: it is an elegantly shaped jug with handle and spout 
covered all over with a pattern of little sprigs and leaflets raised above the surface, -' -a 
pattern familiar to all who have seen or purchased the pretty silver ‘ aurahis/ or goglets of 
Kashmir. The material is copper tinned. Whether the tea is infused in this or is first, 
worked up in some other v essel I do not know, but I believe it is simply boiled with water 
in a cooking pot or degohl Green tea is always used, and that imported overland from China 
is sold as high as 7 and 8 rupees a sfeer. All Kashmiris and K&bulis are great tea drinkers. 
(See Chap,, “ Tea ” in Voi. I.) 

734. —Iron vessels from M'andi territory, consisting of 4 Launda'—ah iron pot for 
cooking. “ jDharmchi,” an iron ladle for carrying fire or for use as a ladle, “ Karahi,” 
an iron dial low cauldron used by confectioners for boiling milk, syrup, &c. t <§sc*, (used 
everywhere). “ Sijri }> a small iron stove for carrying firs. 






I will now describe the two kinds of factories in winch vessels are made : that of 
the “ bhartya,” and that of the “ tatyar.” 

The workman v/ho mkkes small solid, and large hollow, vessels by casting, whether 
in brass, copper, zinc, Or other metal, is called Bhartya. 

For all small kinds of articles ho lias a pair of iron shallow" boxes called halka. 
They are made horse-shoe shaped, and one fits exactly over the other; at the centre ol the 
curved side each box has a/ hollow lip, being in fact half a tube; when the two are put 
together there is a hollow receptacle with a tube in the upper part though which metal can 
be poured. The two boxes are held together with small clamps at the side. To use these 
halkas : they are separated and each filled to the edge with a composition of oil, wax, resin 
and clay, well kneaded together; ou this bed the mould is formed ; it is generally done by 
taking an article already finished and which it is desired to reproduce, and pressing it into 
the clay so that one half is in the clay and one half out : the other ‘ halka is then put 
over, and this takes the impress of the other half. The article is taken out and. • 
there is of course a complete hollow mould ; the halkas being now clamped together a spike 
is passed down the tube at the top to put it in communication with the mould and metal is 
poured in. This form of mould is used for small and solid articles. The halka varies in 
size from 6 inches x 4 and 1 inch deep, to four times that size. For large vessels, viz. caul¬ 
drons, deghohas &c., the following process is adopted. A. solid block mould is made on the 
ground of the shape of the inside of the hollow vessel required. It is made of clay. 
Over this is spread a layer of lal mitti or clay found with a red tinge, mixed with mimj 
fibre chopped fine (to make it bind ) ; over this again a layer of red clay and cow-dung and 
over this a layer of red clay mixed with muuj; again, and lastly, a coating of red clay mixed 
with finely chopped blanket. This being complete, wax is taken and beaten into thin plates, 
as thick however as the brass vessel to be made is intended to be, spd the mould is covered 
all over * with wax plates. Over the wax four layers of clay and material as before are 
smeared. The rationale of the process is now evident : a wooden fire is lighted about tho 
mould, the clay layers harden, and the wax layer melts in the midst, part of it running 
out by a little hole left at the bottom, part being absorbed by the clay ; a hollow space is 
thus left, which is a hollow mould fit to receive the melted metal, A close earthen crucible 
is now prepared with melted bra,ss, usually three parts copper to one of zinc ; a hole is made 
in the top of the mould and the small hole below carefully closed, and the molten metal run 
in. When cold the mould is broken up, and the vessel taken off, it is finished by being 
mounted on a turner's wheel and turned with steel tools till it is even and fit for use. 

The other workman called Taty&r ” makes tho lighter sort of vessels of copper and 
sheet brass, while the Bhartya casts the heavier and more solid vessels. The Taty&r’s 
implements are — 

Ahran. —Large square anvil without points. 

Sandan.~An anvil with two points, smaller than dhran. 

Chauras rtiekh .— A “ sandan” with both points cut off, leaving only the square centre. 

Kubbi Mekh. — An anvil, which has the head hooked thus : — 




SffiiipHPP 

Tjmdi Mchh. —The one-armed anvil, an anvil with one point only. 
‘ luncla 1 ia applied to a man with, one £j,ra 


RHI 
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—Pincers. 

Baihaura .—Ha miner. 

Compass es, 

Glmvmta. .—A lift miner, shaped like an adze. 
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Utldia o.vtd ■ucldlv.-'-The same, otilv the blade of the hammer is narrower and broader, 


ms 


the section giving an oblong instead of a square* 
ufumrad. —A small chau rasa, for fine work. 

- -A hammer, with a striking surface at either end of the head. 
lOtarwa —-An iron form on which small vessels are fixed while being hammered, 
into shape. Kharwdnt is a wooden frame which holds the kharwa in position ( sometime* 
called t( closangiA J ' 

Nil .-—A round iron rod to clean tubes, spouts Ac , with files. 


il 

Mi 


metal 


They use either sheet brass and copper imported, or else, they'quake an ingot of mixed 
A in a crucible and then hammer it—these vessels are cold«wrought. 


„ AnnnNDiTM on Metallic. Leaf and Foil, 

Jn Patiala v .TSiabM, Xuahore, Amritsar and .most large places, gold and silver leaf is 
made, the metal being beaten.out under sheets of jilli or.gold-beator’s. skin: of this hereafter. 
Tin foil is made, and sheets of bright brass foil or oirsdew, in pieces about 8 incites broad “ 
and 2 feet long—and called f< biadU ” This is used for decoration purposes on gala days. 
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—.Division I. 




StlB GLASS B 


HABDWAB,E 


KarcUy anything is to 
an account of imported 


If the Sub* Class A. was uninteresting, this 
be noted. The iron employed is either Native 
iron will be found at page 7 of Yol. I. 

.Nails of soft flexible iron are made, 

Baking plates for cooking the universal bread 
and large . shallow bowls or open cauldrons, made of sheet iron bolted in pieces, 
“‘kalihr are used both by saltpetre makers, dyers sweetmeat makers, and in ah : 
nuimifactums where any substance has to be boiled in large quantity in 
Iron stoves and chafing dishes are in use but Require no special notice. 

I do not fmd 


vs—the latter more rarely. 
i are made of hammered iron, 
, called 
all sorts of 
an open vessel. 


of the Exhibition of 186 


Looking.over the catalogue 
men under this class worthy of record, 







i.lie common articles ox uauy use, Kiuves, su.'.ssors, tweezers, nurse ujls, suu up irons, 
and such like, when of native manufacture and pattern are generally rough; but the prac¬ 
tice of making articles with something approaching to European finish and in European 
style, has taken root in tho Sealkot district and at Warirabad and other places in the 
Gujran walla district, as also in G-ujrat. . . >*• 

Still more recently Mr. Spence, a gentleman employed in the Medical Store at Sealkot, 
has taught certain workmen at Sealkot with, the aid of European steel not, only to make 
scissors, penknives and table cutlery equal to European, but to prepare and finish in the 
highest style delicate surgical instruments. I had the''satisfaction of sending to Paris in 
1867 sets, of instruments for operation In cataract and other eve diseases, sets ol dental 
forceps, amputating knives, scalpels and lancets, that must have been respectable even in 
the city, par excellence, of such manufactures 

In Delhi the cutlers are very clever in imitating surgical instruments, knives 
fish-hooks, and other European instruments: but they have not been taught like the 
Sealkot men, and it is said that their instruments when once blunted will not readily 
take an edge and polish again, but remain harsh and rough. The workmen use 
principally old sword blades, European and Persian, for steel instruments ; but for small 
instruments, requiring toughness and strength, they seek fpr an old steel ramrod and 
work it up. The Delhi cutlers are all congregated in one part, of the city. 

Tho facility for learning such work is traceable to a cause. In former days, there 
was a demand for weapons of all kindsswords, daggers, battle-axes and spear heads were 
imide and the corresponding defensive weapons—shields, chain armour and plate armour. 
Very early in the history of India the blades of Irfin or Persia were famous, steel was im¬ 
ported from the south-west, and also from Central India, and workmen soon acquired skill in 
making it up. Tho best workmen also learned to use other kinds of iron, to weld, and temper, 
to produce water-mark in steel, to color it blue, and in short to do all that the best sword 
makers of Europe can do. Nor has the art died out : where the demand survives, in 
Ifaslnnir and in Peshawar, and just beyond our frontier, men of considerable skill work 
at these handicrafts. I have seen a Kashmiri blade of wolded bars of several varieties 
of iron, a small quantity of silver being hammered in to,produce a beautiful wavy • water 
m-rk” But in other parts of the country, and especially m the settled provinces ot the 
Funiab, no sooner had tire stormy days of the later Sikh rule passed away, than he 
demand for such wares ceased or was greatly diminished. The men who wrought the 

arms turned their attention to works of peace, and settling in the dmtncts of (xiyranwalla 
Sealkot and Gujrat, took to making guns, limiting knives, table knives, clasp knives and 
other articles, having imitated European articles given them for the purpose. 

The class of workmen whose special branch was the ornamentation of arms and 
armour in inlaid -old and steel chasing, have mostly settled down into the class 
?i%Ls-whoS I shall describe presently. But inlaid arms, chain armour and 




BW ords are still to be had,—mostly being ‘specimens preserved from past years. It is 
needless to add that the operation of the Anns Act has done much to diminish the 
number of weapons ; but a few of the best makers who still remember the Sikh days or 
have learned, from the armourers of those times, hold licences and are able to ply their 
trade. I should here mention the. steel'employed is either imported steel or steel made 
by heating iron bars iSi contact with eharooal till it has imbibed the necessary quantity of 
carbon, steel being a carburet of iron. Steel I am told used to be imported in flat plates 
or discs, pibbably made in this shape for facility of carbonizing, from Central India. I aiu 
not aware whether any of the iron ores of India are spatliose or producing in fusion a 
eryst Jlino carbonized iron like the German Spiegeleiem. 

The specimens illustrating this class, are as follows :— 

Aar Bit a. 

1735 , _f7743]. Office penknifes ( handles made of betel nut. ) 

This is a favorite fancy work. Pen-holders, rulers and knife handles are made of betel 
nut cut to shape, and the various pieces cemented together and held by an iron shat down 
the centre. The appearance of the mottled brass and white nut, which hardens and takes 
a slight polish, is sufficiently pleasing. Price of the knives 1 rupee each. 

-Ludhiana. 

736 — [7748]. A sword. 

This is of rather soft native iron polished by (Mrmdk. Gurmuk appears to be 
the best cutler at Ludhiana. 

737 .—f'77623*' “Moohana,” tweezers. Every native barber has a pair. 

1733 ,_[7764], Native penknife. 

The usual penknife is a small pointed blade fixed in a rather long handle. The 
common clasp knife ( when a European pattern has not been imitated ) is a very rude affair, 
and is more like a razor. Of all native cutlery it is observed, that in the cheaper and 
smaller articles, the surface of the iron rarely lias a smooth or lustrous appearance but 
exhibits the scratchy surface left by rough filing or grindstone work. 

1739. —[7765], Penknife. English pattern. 

740. —[7706]. Scissors. 

It is cBffitidt'fpr an European to hold native scissors : they are often made so that 

one blade serves as a knife, and the finger holes are made one smaller than the other, so 

that when closed one falls under the other : such scissors are held with the little and middle 
fingers, not with the thumb and first or middle finger. ‘Dams* (tailors; nearly always 
, use scissors made in European, fashion. 

StMIiA* 

741. —[7778]. Razors, u Ushtara .* 5 

Very rude, though sharp. The process of shaving with them would be eminently 
unpleasant,. They fold between two side-pieces very like an European razor, only they are 
smaller and shorter. 







Oiass MlZ—Division L 


742^[7780]* Knife. HMigarli (Simla Hilb ) Bade knives with wooden 
handles, used incliserimiivately for ail purposes, are earned in the belt in a leather sheata 
by every man in the hill districts. 

Sealkot, i 

74a—[7820]. Office Eraser. ' 

744. —[78271. Penknife, 3 blades ; another with 4 blades, 

745. —[7829]. Scissors, large ; and a pair of small scissors, 

746. —[7881]. Hunting knife. 

747. —[7888]. Bread knife. 

748. —[7834], Tobacco cutter. 

These and many other articles, some of best native iron and others of imported 
English steel, are made by Sealkot workmen under tuitiqn of Mr. [W. Spence of the 
Medical Store Sealkot, (see “ Surgical Instruments.”) 

749. —[7885], A sword, worth Ks. 120, by Karmdm of Kotli Lohfcm. This is-a 
blade well made of plates of different kinds of iron welded together and tempered. 

The collection included a Persian knife, daggers, a battle-axe, and a hatchet 
made at the same place, all well finished and polished. The following account of the 
Sealkot cutlery manufacture has been received. 

Forging ,*—They forge cast steel at red heat ( my correspondent uses throughout, 
the phrase, “ cherry red heat” ), and shear * steel at a low white heat. The work is 
then cold hammered. 

Filing. —The forged article is put into shape and has the scales and blurred 
stu’faqe removed with files, leaving the edge rather thick (the process described is of 
making knives, swords, &t f ) 

Hardening. —This is effected by heating the article to a “ cherry ” red in a lire 
of charcoal and old leather, and then plunging it into cold water with a layer of oil 
floating in the surface, sometimes it is plunged into pure oil: this depends on the nature 
and quality of the steel and the purpose lor which it is intended. Percussive tools are 
mostly hardened in sweet oil. 

Tempering .—I quote the account sent me, verbatim. 

u This is done either in the common way, or by placing the articles to be tempered 
“ in a vessel containing oil, along with some alloy, the melting point of which answers to 
u the temper required. Spring s, if small, or if equal in thickness, are blazed •.off in the 
' u usual way; blit if otherwise, they are roasted in flaming oil, in order to render unequal 
u thicknesses alike in temper. The alloy consists of lead, tin and bismuth, melted 
“ together in various proportions to suit the different tempers required in cutlery ” 


* Steelis of three kinds—** common,” “ shear,” and “ east.” Shear steel is tough arid elastic. “ Tools, 
saysBr. Pro, “ which.reqm.ro great tenacity without great hardness are made of it, such as table knives, 
plane-irons, Oast’ steel is made by melting steel in covered crucibles with bottle glass, and casting 

in iron moulds, the ingots are hammered into rods j the steel takes a good polish; and scissors, penknives 
and razors, are made of it.” 









Class XII.-— Division I. 


The .tolling processes are— (1) grinding, (2) glazing, (3) polishing. lor an 

account of the Europeaii method see “ UreVBictionn/ry of Arts, under Cutlery. 

At Sealkot these 'processes are done with the aid of wooden wheels, sorao of winch 
are faced with thick buff leather, others with load. The grinding is done on stone 
wheels ; glazing on the wooden wheels with ornery of various degree or fineness, aefeor ing 
to which also, the size of the wheel varies. Those wheels are known as “ hull wheels, 

“ wood glaze wheels,” and “ lap wheels.” They are turned by an endless hand and a 

11 j wheel.* 

The emery used is known according to fineness, as “ con-emery/’ “ washed -dour 
ornery,” and “ double washed Hour emery.” The corundum, or “ kanmd pathar ” ground 
to powder is sometimes substituted. These are. used with the wood and hard wheels. 

Polishing is dona on the leather wheel, the surface being covered with per- o ado 
of iron, a yellow oxide called “ crocus of iron.” 

Ail this the reader will observe is a simplified copy of the European process. 

Coxmnon and cheap native cutlery is, after forging and rough filing, ground on a 
grindstone, which is turned either by a boy, who keeps pulling a twisted leather 
band round the projecting end of one axle, or by a bow and leather such as the native 
carpenters substitute for a centre bit. Polishing is not done at all: but. for the bettor 
class of work a little corundum powder or European emery is used on a wheel with a 
leather edge. The “ Sikli-gars,” men whose trade is to clean and brighten arms and iron 
work, remove rust and stains with a set of smooth hand-iron scrapers or smalt chisels, 
which they laboriously, rub and scrape up and down, and they finish with rubbing, with 
iron rust mixed with a little acid, and with powdered corundum and oil, with the aid of 
leather or. rags . Brass they polish with soft earth and rotten-stone and oil. (See also 
under the head of “ Trade Implements,” v. Sikligar). 

GuJBANWAXJ/A. 

This district has settlements of cutlers at WazMMd and NMmiibad, who 
imitate European cutlery : these men make self-acting tobacco cutters, neatly finished 
with blue steel catches, engraved brass plates, <sg!., all at a, cost of its. 5 (!) 

Tlie commonest manufacture is a large sort of pocket knife with implements, as 
button hooks, corkscrews attached, or campamger’s sets, consists of folding knife -fork 
and spoon ; but the cutlery as a rule is not nearly so well done as that at Sealkot, and the 
use of iron of the class called ‘ aspat ’ is commoner than of steel, also the final processes 
of fdazing and polishing are badly done or not done at all. These men seem to excel 
in making guns, and mechanical works like the self-propelling tobacco-cutter. 

The following specimens will give an idea of the work turned out 

ijrgO_ Razors By TJmr Bafcsh of Bamnagar. 

* 751 ,—[ 8020 ]. Crochet needles, by MuMrak of Krzfanabad, 

752.—[ 802f> ]. Knife and Pork, value Rs. 3, 


iSThw.—The native' names of the wheels will bo found further on, and in the glossary. X hack hot 
ascertained them when X wrote tho above. 









ttiwisr# 



753. —[■ 8035 ]. Letter Clip in blue steel, ( by the same makers.) 

754. —[ 7988 ]. Pocket knife, Wazirab&d. 

1 55.—Tobacco cntter.—The action of the knife or cutter propels the cake to be cut. 

756<—[ 7991 ]. A pair of Pistols—value Rs. 16, by Husain. 

757. —[ 7993 ]. A double-barrelled gun,—value Rs. 45, by Eazldin. 

758. —[ 7794 ]. A Carbine—value Rs. 80—by the same., 

759. —[ 7795 ]. A single-barrelled gun,—value Rs. 25. 

760. —[ 8000 ]. Horse’s bit,—snaffle, &c. 

761. ;—[ 8001 ]. Spurs and Military Chain Straps &c., Hfoi&mabM. 

Jhelam. 

762. —[8059]. Iron horse bits.—Jhelam seems to produce the best cutlery of 
this description. 

There are two specimens : one is called “ nan/’ which is I suppose a sort of snaffle, 
an European snaffle is called “kajai” The other is the “ dhina/' which means ‘curb/ 
The cost is only 6 annas each. Made at Rhotns. 

763«—Stirrup irons. They are made occasionally on the European model. 
These are almost circular, narrowing up to the point of suspension. 

The commonest stirrup iron has a flat broad plate at the bottom for the foot 
to rest on. 

SnAUPTfR. 

764. ---[8806 <fcc.]* Carving knife, bread knife, table knives and forks, large [Bs. 
18 a dozen, small 15 a dozen] ; also penknives. 

These articles constitute almost a specialty of Shahpur, and are made with 
handles of bone, or of a pretty translucent green stone, which is plwma, or with, the 
mottled and variegated marble or limestone found in the Salt Range and elsewhere. 

The green stone handles deserve a more special notice. The plasma is a 
green silica brought from beyond Babul. The native name is i( Sang Yes ham/’ which 


is the term applied to 
constituents are as follows 

jade 

or nephrite. 

J&dd diifers however from plasma; 

The 

Jade. 

Plasma. 

Silica, ... 

... 

... 50-5 

Silica, ... .... ... 

96-75 

Magnesia, 

... 

... 310 

Alumina, ... ... ... 

0-25 

Alumina, 


... 10-0 

Iron, 

05 

Iron, 

•»» 

... 5*5 



Chrome, 

... 

... 005 



' Water, 

. ••• 

... 2*75 














Plasma has been found among tlie ruins at Rome. It is infusible, while jade melts 
before the blowpipe into a white enamel. The beat jade comes from Persia and Chinese 
Tarfary : it occurs in granite and gneiss. Plasma occurs in beds associated with chalcedony . 
Plasma, it will be observed, contains no magnesia and a much larger proportion of silica 
than jade. 

The following acco unt of cutlery, kindly communicated by Major Davies, then Deputy 
Commissioner of the district, I transcribe verbatim i —“ Information received from Shuruf* 
din, Loh&r of Bhera. The iron is obtained from Bombay. The process of manufacture 
of cutlery is as follows A seer of iron say, is heated and hammered continuously for 
about a day. Borax ( sohiga ) about a. chittack in quantity, is put on this iron when hot, 
and it is then fit for manufacturing into the required shapes. 

“ These diapes are roughly obtained by means of hammers and moulds, then filed 
and again heated ; they are cooled in water with an eighth part of oil floating over the top, 
which hardens the surface of the iron. 

“ The polishing process is now begun, and is performed by means of the “s&n” and 
the ‘matsau,’.of which descriptions must bo given. 

“ The ‘s&n 5 is formed by beating a kind of due sand obtained from, the Salt, Range 
in a vessel and then mixing ‘ l£kh ’ with it, until the whole is formed into a sort of 
dough, after which it is well kneaded and then forced into a mould, which, when it is 
cold, turns it out in a round shape with the appearance of a veiy thin grinding stone. 

“The ‘niatsfa’is made in the same way: a stone containing much silica called 
‘kurand* being, when pounded, substituted for the sand. The kurand is said to come iiom 
Hindustan. 1 ” 

The article—a knife say—to be polished, is first moved backwards and forwards on 
the s&n, turned rapidly, with a very little fine common sand applied. 

The article is then applied to the matsan in tlio same manner; the matsfm 
however is first prepared by the application of oil and a piece of ‘kurand,’ after which 
charcoal is rubbed on it and it is well dried with a cloth. This preparation takes place 
three times during the polishing, which from first to last takes about two hours. Large, 
articles, such as tulwars &c., are not polished in this elaborate manner, but oil and pounded 
‘kurand’ are merely rubbed on with a piece of wood. 

The pale green plasma called ‘saiig-i-vesham is cut by means of an iron saw, and 
water mixed with red sand and pounded ‘kurand.’ It is polished by application to the suit 
wotted with water only, then by being kept wet with water and rubbed with a piece of 
‘watf (a smooth fragment of stoneware, crockery, or potsherd) aud lastly by rubbing 
very finely pounded burnt sang-i-yesham on it. This last process must be dqp<? v^ry c 
thoroughly. .tf-S >11 ox/h.v )i ; •, o 

The other stones used for handles come from- the Salt I^ n & e near 

Attok. Each is polished by being rubbed with ‘watf and its own . bm^ r as. 

above; when the stone is very hard, oil is used in the process instead of water. 







The cutlery works of this district, as might be. expected,. are principally of a- warlike 
nature. The workmen have the advantage. ox the iron iropi bajaur, wuui is exce • on. 
in texture and easily convertible into steel, ( see Vol. I, pp- 8 and 9). 

The Settlement Report has the following brief notice of the sword factories. 
“ Sword blades of a coarser quality are manufactured at Peshawar, bat tbose^ m 
" greatest request, other than Persian and Damascus blades, are those [ called ] Thai, 

« made in the Makssai hills of Tirah at what is known as the MirmkMnl factory. The 
“ temper of these swords is highly appreciated, and some, purchased perhaps at a sma 
“ price, are valued nearly as much as Irani ( Persian ) blades. 

The specimens exhibited as cutlery can hardly be separated from those coming trader 
the class of “ Arms.” I beg to refer the reader to that class for the strange variety ot 
swords, knives and daggers this district produces. 

Lahore. 

The works of cutlery here are principally arms; ordinary roug-h topes,, scissors, 
tweezers &c. Ac., are made in this district as well as in every other. I may here mention 
that a, few cutlers, like, those of Mz/inuibad, seem to have settled at Kasfir, and that; a lew 
articles, superior as compared with ordinary native cutlery, wore sent to the Exhibition at 
1864 from that sub-division of the Lahore district. 

The specimens are as follows :— 

7.65-~[ 7855 A sword, 4 TaWr/ with waved edge. 

760.—[ 7856 ].—Steel sword made by Aman Ali of the Mochx Gate Lahore, 

Yf&xip Ba. 12 ( an inferior quality). . ^ 

767—[ 7857 ].—A sword of steel finished with water-mark, by the same, T * a ue 

Es. 30. 

768.—[7858 ] A sword with a device engraved on the blade, Es. 20. 

769- -Small curved daggers, made at Lahore. 

770.—'A dagger made of embossed steel by Airian Ali. 

Kashmir. 

771_[ 8175 ]_A steel mirror. Before the importation of European glasses, and 

before the process of silvering Aleppo and European glass for mirrors was Wn at 
Delhi, small, round mirrors of polished steel were in use, and still are to he had. line is 

one : its value is Bs. 7-8. 

In bringing this class to a close, I most enumerate the tools used by the bkuksnnth 
in metal work#. 








Inision 


The djtjfla of the Uaclrnnhh WA are familiar, and there is nothing special iu 
the native method. Charcoal is used in ike foiges. 

The tools emplyed are :— 

Ahran (anvil). (2) Wadluhi (Sledge hammer) for hammering large works, 
used with both hands, 

^jj^Hathamu (hammer.) 

(0).—Hath ail ri, small hammer. 

(7).—“ Sannya, : 

Chaini, ” 

(9 .)— f( Siunbha. 

(10.).—“DeW'” 


to be drilled 


aced under the iron 


an iron piece v 
with the Surnbha. 

Ohaurasi reti,” sqttare file, for filing with either side 
Niragircl ■reti,” hall circular file. 

Thsiil reti,” triangular do. 

Reti,” common file. 

Katira,” pair of shears or pincers with sharp edges i 
Golrfi reti,” round file. 

Parker,” compasses. 

Hath kali,” hand-vice— “Mnk” is a big vice for bene 
Mus,” screw mould in which screws are made—the i 
Jandri,” plate bored for wire-drawing. 

Tap pa ” a shaping block/ 

Kuudi,” hook for stirring iron in the forge. 
Khalwa,” bellows, or two skins to form bellows, 
Bilol,” mouth-piece of the bellows. 

Khal,” single skin used for a pair of hand bellows. 
Kauncha,” forge tongs, 

Samian,” iimall anvil with points at either end. 

a vice (copied from the Europe an implement 
Htmgira.” 

Tappa gdli,” a round block: for shaping round plates 
Shatti,” forge. 

Muddhi 


on which the anvils are fixed, 


wooden-block let into the ground 
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Okas XII.—Dwmon t 



The Jury '.Report on. the Collection-of 1864, may be printed as a suitable conclusion 
io tills olasy :— 


CTJTLEEY AND HAED-WAEB. 




JUBY: 


Colonel Sim, 

H. Q-unn, Esquire. 

Kawab Allee Reza Khan. 
Nawab AMool Mujid Khan. 


G> Burnell, Esquire, 
Dr. Elton. 

B. Powell, Esquire. 

T. I). Eor»ytii v Esquire, 


m. 


Thft articles exhibited ; u this class comprise a wide range of utility, and being such 
as »r& intended for tlie daily wants of life, rather than for ..onuirient, it .is necessary to 
looh carefully to the workmanship, design and ultimate use of the articles displayed. 

In this department novelty of design is not likely to he met with, tor, as a general 
rule the implements of trade, and the articles coming generally under the head of hard-, 
we, are produced in greater perfection by Western.,nations than by Orientals. 

rp, ft ft found that, whilst most of the arh.des manufactured alter native 
moaols'^omparatively rude and uncouth, those made according to English Interns 
have some pretensions to neatness of finish and utility. 

The exception to this is to be found in the swords and large knives, exhibited 
from Peshawar and the frontier. The manner m winch match-locks -ire made a,uc 
Vative gun -barrels are twisted, is curious; but this is not a trade winch is likely to ho 
fostered under the British Government. 

The articles exhibited may be divided into two heads i- 
- 1 st.—Culinary or household. 

2nd.—Sporting or warlike. 

TT-ndpr the tot heading there are knives and forks, peokmves scissors erasers, 
Under the * tA _ J Lahore. Goojranwalia, Goojrar, bhakpore, and Jheend. 

from Unrha,11a, Loodjana, beatuote, mmore •> 

. . i from Umballa and Loodiana. 

i T\T r'from°Rohfuck Simla, Umritsur, Lahore, Goojranwalla, Eawul Pmdee, 
Bimnoo ; o door-look .1 — «**. «— 

«*•* “““ M - 

“ «»g wiite-ttek » *«*».•« '«"« 

Under % hchd ot I b^ frolltieJ . districts, and some presented 

k r' e ^/m m r L 'TX r €ir«utlc.i states a sword from Loediana, a ‘ktrkrf’ from Simla, 

Craawbla. and Pera Ismael Khan. 

sporting Knives i f ’ ^ r0 ^ f rom Goojranwalla and Cashmere, and a 

Guns g U11 . barre i has been supplied from Kohat by Mr. R. E. Egeribn, 

ot ti»»*** •«. »-* « w—»w-w.* 

Native matchlocks and pistols are sent fro m Pesliawur._,- 

--*- — 1 "■ —— * Arms,*' 













Horse bits and . jstirrupa-from Hissar, Bohtuek, Lahore, Goojranwalla, Jhehun ; 
horse slices from Her Majesty's 89th Regimental Workshops. 

Knim and Fortes, See. —Most of the penknives and scissors are of exceedingly 
poor and rude construction. 

The way in -which some of the purely native made cutlery is got up is clever, as 
far aa appearance goes, but it will not bear close inspection. 

The external imitation of English cutlery is excellent, but does not stand the test 
of use, there being scarcely a blade which would bear ordinary trial. The natives in 
some instances have evidently procured English steel, but not understanding how to work 
it, have destroyed the temper in making up the blades. 

The exceptions are— 

[7826 to 7883*3.-Knives, eraser, 2 penknives, 2 pairs scissors, sporting knife, and 

bread knife* These are by far the best articles of cutlery exhibited, and are really 
good specimens. The blade- are made of English steel apparently, but it is understood 
that they have been worked Up by native artificers under English,.superintendence. They 
are neatly finished with ivory and horn handles. 

Good specimens of penknives are exhibited by Goojranwalla workmen. 

[7997-98-99].— by Amir. 

gSj 

[8005.] Very good specimen. 

^8067] I .tyy Shaliaboo&deen. 

[8012.] Knife by G-liol&m. 

Knives, forks,' 

■ erasers and 
penknife. 


to . 

8030 ,] 

[8031.] ] 
to 


•p 


bv Nubbee Bux. 


the same by Mobarik„ 

The scissors exhibited by these manufacturers are very poor indeed. 

[8063. ) Sluirufdeen, of Shahpoor, exhibits good looking carving and dinner 
to knives and Corks, with imitation jade handles. But they are worthless 
8067.] j for use, not being made of good steel. 

[7749 .]—Scales a,7id Weights . 

[7750. ) Scales and set of weights, letter scales, by G-oormookh of Loodiana. These 
7751.] j are after the English pattern, and are remarkably well’made. 

The ordinary native padlocks are supplied in abundance, and are not worth notice, 

[7739] A lock on Chubb’s principle is sent from the Eohtuck Jail, but it is 
quite a misuomer t > use Chubb's name In connection with the lock exhibited, for it is 
of the most ordinary and rude nature, the principle of the lock being that which would 
be turned by a largo watch key. Externally the lock has an imposing appearance, 

A curious puxzie lock from Bokhara is exhibited by Misr Meg Baj, Lahore. 
No. 7874. 
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Cldti Xll.—fiivhioti 1. 




[7872.] 


fSW. 

'8042.] 


1st a very bad specimen of a common English padlock, 

Letter padlock ( brass ) by Golam. 

I)°, Do, brass.) j i0ca j Exhibition Committees 
Ivory Do. ... j 

4re very good specimens of padlocks, for which the workers deserve honorable mention. 
[8005.] A cleverly contrived native padlock, on an English pattern. 

Door Lock .—Sirdar Bhugwan Sing exhibits an excellent specimen of a dcior lock* 
No. 7808, made after an English pattern. It would be very desirable to cm.corlrage the 
manufacture of such articles, as they would be much sought after if produced at a 
moderate price, as doubtless they could be. 

Sporting and Warlike.-There is a very small show of guns, and none have been 
^;;nt from Kangra, where formerly very fair specimens used to be seen ; the best Mundee 
iron being procurable in the neighbourhood, and clever workmen being found in a 
colony at or hear Teera Siijanpoor. 

[7994] Gun, double-barrel price Bs. 45. 

[7995.] Carbihe, breech-loading, price Bs. SO., 

[7990.] Gun, single-barrel, price Bs. 25 . 

[8004.] Gun, double-barrel, price Bs. 60. 

are exhibited by Shahabooddeen, who deserves special notice for the worknwiship and 
fi 7 \ish of his weapons. The manner in which the breech-loading carbine has been bored 
is highly creditable. The locks of No. 8004 are very superior. 

The guns from Cashmere are well wrought, and the finish is excellent. 

A hunting knife, no number, Bent from Nizamabad, is well made, and appear** 
to be of good steel. 

[8000.] An English bit made by Shahabooddeen, Nizamabad, deserves notice. 


[8208. 

[8204. 

[8207. 


Q uoits ) Specimens from Soldiers’ Workshop arc highly creditable, 

Horse shoes > and deserve special notice, 

Wad cuter f 


Prizes, &e. 

Tim Jury do not consider any articles in this class; of sufficient excellence to 
.loserru a medal, bat th,ey would, as much as possible, encourage this branch of manu¬ 
facture by the grant of money prizes and recommendatory certificates. 

They would award to Shahabooddeen of Goojraiiwalla for his guns, three shares 
of prize money. 

To Mr. Spence, Seaikofo, Sir Robert Montgomery’s special prize might be given 
for general superiority of finish and excellence of material. 

To Goojiv Lv.alla, 5 shares of prize money might be sent for distribution to the 
different workmen employed by the Local Committee j and to the following exhibitors, who 
ought also to have certificates 

Shahabooddeen, Gholant, 

Ameroo&deen. Mobarik. 

Shurufdeen. Nubbee BuksL 








Two shares to Sirdar Bhugwan Singh for the superior sample A a door lock. 

Three shares to Goormookh, Loodiana, for his brass scales and v eights. 

Two shares to Sergeant Ortl, Her Majesty’s 89th Foot. 

One share;to Sergeant Bates, Her Majesty’s 93rd Highlanders, for superior specie 
* • 

•ware. 


mens of bard 

Honorable mention, should be made of the guns from Cashmere, and of the air gun 
.£r.om P ( 4ttiala; a certificate should' be-given to Local Exhibition Committee Kaugra for; 
delivery to the maker of an ivory and steel letter clip of superior, make and finish. 

rough-filed iron-work, there 


For Mr. Burnell's prize for sudder bazar block, 
was no competition. 


T. X). FOKSYTH 

Jleportev 


* 


29th March 1804. 
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SUB-CLASS A*—WORKS IN GOLD OR SILVER WIRE; AND B.FABRICS WOVEN WITH 

GOLD ANJD SILVER WIRE AND THREAD, 


The demand for fabrics of this class is immense. Every wealthy man has laid shoes 
embroidered with gold, for which Spangles ( sitara), and thin tinsel ( sulma) are required. 
Gold ribbon (ghota, kin&ra &c\) is largely used in trimming dresses, both male and female ; 
goldthread (kaldbfitim) is used in embroidery ; and for the heavy rich embroidery, already 
described as kar-chob, tinsel wire of sizes ( called mukesh ) is required. Silk cloth with 
patterns woven in gold wire,* is called kimkhab, is used for dresses of the wealthy, for 
cushions and state coverlets and cushions (masnad ), and • for the envelopes in which, 
royal and princely correspondence is enclosed (called kharita), Native ladies 
demand muslins figured with tinsel, and public dancers wear the gaudier and more 
showy kinds of tinsel ornaments. Small skull caps covered with gold work and tinsel are 
much worn on gala clays, especially by children. Delhi m the great place in the Punjab for 
phoes embroidered with gold, or with spangles and tinsel wire worked on to them. Such shoes 
are said to be made with. U sulma wa sitfira,” and the neater and quieter article-is worked 
with gold thread, which is less sparkling and showy, is said to be “ fealabatunL” 

Dehli also is the manufactory for caps showily embroidered with tinsel and 
spangles : sheet tinsel being often sewn on .to imitate jewels. All kinds of embroidered 
muslins, gold edged turbans, and fancy articles of tinsel ware, am to be obtained at Dehli. 

At most of the large cities, embroidered shoes are ma de, and at Lahore and Amritsar 
the kar-eltdb is done, the manufacturers being the relics of the once flourishing class who 
supplied the Sikh Court and nobles with embroidered velvet coverlets, cushions, floor 
cloths, saddle cloths, <fec. The demand has now fallen off, and the embroiclOrem obiiged to 
take to other classes of embroidery more in demand by the general public, Kimkhab 
(corruptly kincob) is not made in the Punjab ; it k possible that in some places a, stray 
workman from other parts may bo found, but that is all; all our .kimkhftb is brought from 
Benares or from Ahraadabad in the Bombay Presidency. The qualities of kimkluib are 
very various hi inferior sorts: the last yard or so is fairly well woven, the gold flower 
standing out bright and glistening from the silken-surface, the t< tMn n or piece is so folded 
for sale that the good parts form the few outer folds; on going towards the inner lengths 
the gold flowering gradually becomes thinner and poorer. The unwary purchaser who 
only looks at the outer folds is thus often sadly cheated. 

I do not'think there is any great demand for kimkhab now; the fashion of wearing 
European silks and satins for chogas and robes is so prevalent that kiuikhab seems to be 
driven out. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir has however imported kimkluib makers into his territory, 
and in 1868 presented to the Lahore Museum a piece of very elegant material, gold flowers 


I must adopt throughout this class /some general Word to indicate the narrow tinsel ribbon which 
5 b formed hy flattening a gilt wire of various thickness according* to-the work it is required for. I call it 
iiwA accordingly. A gold thread means (kalabatun or) gold tinsel upon silk. 
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on a white ground, aud do neatly worked as to hear inspection on both sides $ the work is 
equal to Bonarcs, but hardly to the bed “ Dak ban/' work 
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sahua., tila, mukesh, gokru, $ 0 . 
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To illustrate this class I must describe the process of making; 

Silver and gold tinsel wire, plain and iancy- 
Gold; and silver thread-^kal^b4t un. 

Tinael spangles—si fcara. , 

The foundation of all work in this class is the ti kandla or silver ingot. 

At Lahore tlio kandla is particularly pure : it is never allowed to be alloyed with 
more than a fixed quantity of copper. The whole ingot weighs 63 rupees or tolas 
standard, and 68'rupees Niiitdcshuhi ( Sikh rupees. ) Tins size has descended from long 
custom. The Municipality tax the “kandla. leash ” or kandla making community, at so much 
per cent on the value : a contractor farms the tax, it being put up to auction, and be col¬ 
lects the per-'coiitage due on each kandla. If the number of Jkandlas made that year 
is very large, the 'total of his per-centage will exceed the price paid for the farm and ho 
gains, otherwise not. The present oontractor tells me that about 1500 ka.ndlas are made 
in the year, but that the number varies.. 

The kandla consists of a round bar of silver, slightly tapering at each end and covered 
with ..old all over. To make it, the first thing is to get a long narrow silver ingot about 
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8 or 9 inches long arid I inch thick, called “ raini; 


this is made by mel ting silver in a small 
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kuth&li or open crucible with sohftga (borax) as a flux, which leaves the silv ei pe.ifeeliy puie : 
it is then mixed wi th the proper qua ntity of copper alloy and poured into an iron mould 
having a handle and called reza.” The reza is simply a thick narrow Ioar of iron with a 
trough in the middle, long enough to admit the required quantity of metal. 

So soon as the « mini- ” or ingot is cold it is taken to the Municipality office to 
be tested. This is done to prevent the deterioration of the Lahore manufacture and conse¬ 
quent depression of tho trade *. if it wore not, the kandla could be easily adulterated, and 
also those bankers who give over silver to be worked up. would be defrauded. For this 
reason also all the kandla-hashes work together in the old mint buildings Tankshal f of. 
Lahore ; this facilitates supervision. All the kandla-leashes are in one partnership, 
abcAd/l 5 or 2 () of them, and their earnings are thrown into a common stock and divided 
out: if a member is sick and unable to work he gets his share all the same ; it is only when 
a person renders himself obnoxious or bdComos lazy that they refuse to give him a share, and 
then the matter often ends in a- law-suit. This arrangement is a matter of ancient custom, 
Beee.ntiy a workman from Hindustan made his appearance, but has been obliged to go 
and sit-in. the TanksUal, being looked on with much disfavor by the others as an interloper. 

The testing operation is performed as follows-;— 

Each kandla has in it 64 rupees Nanakshahi ( Sikh coinage ) weight of pure 
silver ; five k&niUas arc taken and a small portion cut. off each Of the fragments* one 
rupee weight (Recording to a staxphird rupee kept for the purpose) is taken, and mixed with 
a proportion of lead and melted in a crucible. The pure'silver when taken out ( the lead 
and copper being separated from it in the melting ), ought, if of proper quality, to weigh 
exactly against another standard rupee made 32 rice grains weight k .is than the first, i. e. f 
every’ true kandla contains S*2 rice grains *=* four .rattis * of. alloy to the tola; if more , 
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# 8 rice grains equal one ratti, the rod seed of :Abrus i>rcGatQnv.$ % 











than 32 rice grains weight is- lost, tli kandla is immediately destroyed as spurious ; if 
it is correct, the kandla is stamped with a die bearing the Letter ,k L. 32 ” L for 
< Lahore/ 4 32V to signify that in the testing 32 rice grains weight of alloy exists in the tola. 


The oblong ingot when stamped is called “ mini” It is then made into a 'iand<a 
by hammering and filing (when the shape is that of a candle, round and .somewhat tapering 
at the ends,) and by covering it with gold. The gilt bar thus ready is also called kandla. 
The mini by.being filed into the kandla (“ kandla l:nki hui”) loses 1 tolah in weight. For 
making a kandla the rate is Re. 2-8 to Its. 8, including 1 tolah of silver which comes off 
the mini or ingot in the process of making it into the kandla. 

The gilding process is done by moans of gold in thin narrow plates, and quite pure 
( {i son a patra”), which, by the aid of fire and hammering, are plated on to the surface ; the 
doing this part of the work well is the kandla-.hash’s art: he makes .no secret of it now, 
and will teach any one who wishes to learn. 

The quantity of gold put on is more or less according to the color and quality of 
the tinsel ultimately required : if but little gold is put on, the tinsel will be ot a pale 
yellowish color, if plenty, it will be of rich gold-red. The tensile capacity of the gold is 
wonderful, for however fine the bar may bo drawn out, the gold surface alwaya remains ; 
the fine wire used for making thread must be produced by drawing out the kandla to 
thousands of times its original length, and yet the gold surface, and also the color of the 
gold never changes : if the kandla is thinly gilt and pale in color, so is the wire, and if 
the kandla is dark red, so is the tinsel, 

The kandla lias now to be drawn out by the u tarkash.*’ His apparatus is simple, 
but powerful. A small oblong trough about 3 feet long or 4, and 2 feet broad, is dug in 
the ground and bricked round. Across tins a stout roller of wood is laid, supported at its 
two axle ends in wooden sockets at either side of the trough. Through the roller pass stout 
wooden arms, or spokes, one doping one way, the other the other, like the letter X. 

The roller is called “jandar.” A stout chain, called “ sangal/’ terminating at one 
end in a, ring, and at the other with a pair of pincers or a crab, is now'fixed to it by 
simply passing the ring over one spoke and turning the roller half round; the chain is 
thus secured with a good purchase, is now extended towards the opposite end of the 
trough; here, just to where the chain reaches, are fixed two very stout posts deeply 
driven into the ground, and having the upper end projecting about c foot above the ground 
and cut with a slit of say four .inches broad down the centre, these are called “ kila/’ 

A stout steel plate is now produced having a series' of holes in it, just so large 
tha,t the kandla cannot pass through any one in its present state, though the tapering 
end ( made tapering for this reason) can. The kandla is well rubbed with wax and the 
end forced though the jandri” hole : this is then placed, point inmost against the two posts 
of the “ kila,” and held there by a mail’s foot. The projecting point of the kandla is 
firmly caught and held by the pincers, and then by turning J the roller, exactly on the 
principle of a rack, the kandla is stretched out and gradually dragged through the hole; 
in length it is now about trebled or quadrupled. This process is repeated with finer 
holes until the wire is drawn as fine as ordinary small wire, and then it is made up into 
coils of so many tol&hs weight. In this state it is called " verb” The tarkash’s work is 
now over. The annexed plate shews the three machines descr ibed. 








The vm passes to the u kataya” or fine wire drawer, who has to draw it out. still 
finer, hut hi« apparatus does not require to produce such a powerful tension as the 
tfir-kaslfs. IU has merely a low board supported on four short legs: this is called 
< patio,,’ On it.is fixed an upright iron spike ( a kiV*) on which a small wooden wheel— 
broad edged and rimmed (to prevent the wire wound on it slipping off) revolves. Xhia 
hi called « cbarkln.” The wire has to be softened before it is drawn, this is done by 
putting it on a copper drum or charkhi, audthen after heating, tvaiisferriug.it to the wooden 
one. 

The coarse wire to be fined is wound on this : one end of the wire is passed through 
a pierced stool plate—tli$ hole Wing gauged to the fineness of the wire required. The 
steel plate .palled " jandri,” is held in its place between two little iron uprights 
suitably placed, called " march, ” by help of a little wooden wedge made of V pilchi ” or 
other soft wood and called “tor”—the point of the wire passing through the jandri 
hole is pulled by the hand gently till a sufficient length comes out to las ten the end to 
a larger and much heavier wooden wheel (charkli) revolving horizontally at the other 
end of the patra, The workman sitting before the patra then turns the heavy 
wheel by a dexterous* application of his hand to the fiat top of the wheel or drum, 
which has a little dent in it to cat oh his finger ; sometimes the drum has a little 
hole in it, and is propelled by a small tool like an awl whose point goes into 
the hole: this is called “ baiicmi.” The drum is heavy enough to exert a force 
sufficient to draw the flexible wire though the hole and keep winding it of! till 
all is finished. lu order to commence work, the end of the coarse wire has to bo 
ground down, so as to make it pass through the hole, after which the man catches 
the end in his fingers and exerts force enough to compel the wire through the hole, thus 
drawing it out till he gets a bit long enough to attach to the wheel, after which the 
weight of the revolving wheel continues the drawing. The patra is furnished with two 
little round bits of rough glazed china or pottery, (bits of an old cup or saucer 
rounded and beveled) called “ powthi,” the end of the wire is sharpened by rubbing it - 
between them. 

I must say now something of the jandri. It is a small tongue or plate of hard steel 
pierced with a series of holes, called*"Mra” Each bara or hole is made with difficulty as ' 
it requires 1 the successive use of 82 small steel punches called 1 katar/’ One is first 
applied and given one blow with the hammer, then another, and then another : the result 
is a beautifully smooth ever, hole. Each hole, -<i« originally made, is of the same size : but 
aa the wire requires to be drawn finer for some work and coarser for others, the workman 
has accordingly to adjust the hole in the jandri, which he does by hammering it up close 
with a little steel hammer, having one* end pointed, ( and called chnuda’) and then 
re-opening it of the required size by passing a steel spike or needle called " siUi,” through 
it—gauged to the size of wiro required. Another sort of spike is also used, called 
•" ch&umua” (the silai is round, ilie chaurasi bus four facets terminating in a sharp 
point.) The finest gauge draws the wire so thin as to be almost invisible: the art of 
sharpening the end of the wire so as to get it through the fine hole and have a handle 
to commonce pulling from, requires no little delicacy . and skill. It is needless to say that 
the hole is always smaller than thewire, otherwise the wire would only pass through 
without becoming longer and thinner. 
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AU.these operations being done* the owner of the veri or coarse wire, requires 
an equal Weight of fine wire to be delivered. The t&rkashes and kaUyas are more 
numerous than the ka.adla-kashes. 

The fine wire is genetically called “ tand/' u e> * pulled material’ / 

IWr gauges of wire (tand ) are made i — 

1. The coarsest, tfirf ka tand, for making spangles (tari or sitara). 

2. Mukesh Id tand ( for nrakedi, used in embroidery. ) 

3. Kinari ki tand, for making kinari and gota or gold edging. 

4. Waftan ki tand, or tila ki tand. the finest of all, for making «til&,” the thin kind 
of tinsel used for making gold thread, and for sulma, and for sweating ehuniMdla, and the 
thinnest and lightest gold wire fabrics. 

The fine wire now goes to the “ dabkai ” who flattens it out into f tila/ 4 mukesh/ 
* gokru-mukesh/ ‘ mukosh bati-liui/ for ribbon and lace making, according to order and 
according to the fineness of the wire, 

The dabkals apparatus is simple: a stout block of hard wood is driven into the 
ground, leaving only tire rounded bead projecting ; this forms a solid anvil into the centre 
of which a piece of steel is let, curved slightly on the surface, as b&ing a segment of the 
dome shape; this is finely polished and always kept perfectly free of all dust and scratches; 
the operator sits before this, hammer in hand, and hammers the wire flat on the steel, with 
the aid of a rather heavy but small Steel hammer, one end being beautifully polished and 
slightly concave to fit the surface of the anvil The end of the handle is thickened by a 
good covering of wax, which gives a firm grasp. The wooden anvil is called “kunda/ 1 .uad 
t he stool plate let in to it “ nihai/* the hammer “ hath aura *1 

But the means of applying the wire has to be described;— 

A long reel is taken, being 15 compartments ( called “girdh&nalc”), it revolves on an 
iron pin between two uprights, and at one end of the axle pin, which projects, a wooden reel 
infixed. The wire owner who hands over the “tand” to be flattened, gives it overly 
weight, -wound on to the compartments of the reel, leaving one blank. The object is to have 
an exactly equal quantity of wire on each compartment, and this is adjusted by removing 
any surplus and winding it on to the reel at the end of the axle pin. The compartment reel 
and its stand and uprights is now placed on a little three-footed stool called <c tirwai ” 
( corruption of tirpai ) opposite the workman and some little distance in front of his anvil, 
and it is kept from revolving on its axis until wanted by laying a flap of leather against .it, 
and on the leather a heavy square iron weight called “ die The wheel is let go a little 
and 14 strands of wire drawn out to a sufficient length. 

Just at the end of the steel nihai on the anvil, between the anvil and the girdh&nak 
frame, two tiny little bits of leather, the edges sliced like the teeth of the comb, stand up : 
they are kept there by strings: the strands are taken and passed over the combs of leather 
seven strands between the slits of each z they are thus gathered into an even skein, which is 
slowly pulled over the steel with one hand and simultaneously hammered flat with the 
other. In order to keep the wires separata between the girdhanak and the leather combs, 
small weights, called “ uhellar,” consisting of a string with a courie shell at either end, 
are hung over the strands; this keeps them taut and prevents the fine spider lines from 
becoming entangled. 
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The wire when flattened ia thrown into an earthen pan as it comes off in pieces, this 
bifing the beat way of keeping it dean. It ia then gathered and tied up in s kerns, called 
“iOeha, 1 ' and weighed: it is sold by weight also; 

According iws the gold has been applied, thick or thin to the kandia, so is the color 
of the wire rich or pale. For silver wire, the ; idla is of course left ungilt 

The fancy kinds of tinsel are made in the following ways: twisted naukeeh, (bntbhui) 
is mack -by taking the fine wire f band 9 and winding it by means of an* ordinary 4 eharkh 
or spinning wheel, on to a long narrow steel spike, so as to form, a narrow ringlet : diis i» 
op (Hied out tilt the wire is waved only, and then flattened; the mukesh when thus waved, 
is much u^ed by kprchotyf for a gold ground work, being sewn on edge over edge. 

Sulma is made of very fine wire wound on to a steel needle (silai) so as to forth a thin 
close curl like the tendrils of a creeping plant, only very much finer and closer, and comes 
off in pieces a few inches long. Tkis is the prettiest form of gold tinsel* The pieces of 
sulma look like pieces of fine chain,or, if I may be allowed the comparison, tike,gold vermicelli. 
Two kinds were sent me from Delhi: ‘sulma kora, which is rather looser in texture and 
made of plain drawn wire ; and* sulma dabka hua/ made of fine wire slighlv flattened and 
having a closer wound appearance: the difference is hardly appreciable to an uneducated ey a. 

The winding is done by fixing the needle on to the common cliarkha, and attaching 
a reel of gold wire :. one end of the wire is made fast to a bit of string fixed at the end of 
the sil&i, and jjtt ia then wound off close and fine, row against row, on the silai, and when 
fiaxshod/bhe little curl, now called “ silma or “ sultua, M is slipped off . it is used in em¬ 
broidery of caps and shoes, principally. 

Spangles fitAra or si tara ) are made of. the thickest, wire, (though still very line) 
which is first wound off on to a wire shaft just as the sulma, only coarser, d ho long cuil of 
wire is called ‘phogli.” The sil&i is turned up at*one end to prevent it slipping off. 

The “ dabkaya 11 now sits down opposite his steel anvil, and spreads all round him 
a clear, cloth, and sets up a sort of wall or low tent of cloth round him to prevent losing 
his spangles, which fly about; ho takes the phogli in one hand and with the other cuts the 
coil of wire up the side with a pair of scissors having fmfc points, but one blade much shorter 
than the of;her ; the point of the short blade goes in under the wire coil and the other 
presses on it, the result is that when the silai is shaken and turned up, little coils oi wire, 
shaped thus (C) fall off; as each drops on the steel anvil a single blow with the hammer 
flattens it out into a spangle thus © and the work is done; the spangles lie alj about 
the cloth, and are afterwards carefully collected. 

The materials are now ready for use : the tila or plain thin flattened wire goes to the 
kaldbatiin efa—( in Panjabi tilfUbat ) or gold thread maker, and to the krndre bdf pr weaver 
of gold lace, edging, &c. The mukesh, and the sulma and sitara, go to the embroiderer 
and shoo omameuter. ‘ Gokru mukesh ’ ( which is mukesh puckered up, or crimped with a 
pair of iron tongs ), also sulma and spangles, go to the embroiderer of caps. 

False tila and mukesh are made of brass gilt, and come mostly from Delhi. 

Ivalubatun is made by twisting the fine gold tila or flattened wire on to fine red 
eilk if it is gold (surkh), on white Bilk if it is silver ( sae ' ) » 1 JS s ‘ m P J c on ^ 
ty fii two threads of material to a small iron spindle, just the same shape 







Ob aii ordinary spindle ; tliis is kept pei*pendicular by the thread passing under a, 
little hook at the end. The spindle is set spinning by a twist of the finger and thumb: the* 
finished thread is wound off on to reek. 

The kiiiara-b&f makes gold lace (military) and ribbons of all kind!. Lace is 
made on a warp of firm and thick yellow silk, with ‘ band/' or wire not yet made into 
thread t the end of the web is tied round a small stick and secured by a string to a nail 
in the wall, the other end of the web is fixed to a roller, it is crossed by 2 or 4 small 
treddles ( gulia) to lift the upper and lower threads of the warp : these are suspended from 
the ceiling by strings, and a “ kangi,” to close up the woof, is hung on the-Warp just 
like a miniature loom. The woof thread in lace making is gold ; it is applied, not with a 
shuttle, but on a plain spindle shaped stick called u kaiutlia.” 

Gold ribbon is made with a tiny loom like the» above; in making it the web is 
of gold wire flattened ( tila ) and a single strand of silk at each side for the edge, to give 
strength to the whole; the woof is very fine red silk or white, according to color of the 
metal: silk is always used, even to make ribbon of imitation tinsel. 

The narrowest ribbon is called “ (Thar tab M (No. 786 Ac.) : it is made of 5 to 7 
strands of gold in the web ; it is used in making “ dori.” “ Got&” is a broader plain ribbon 
with 20 strands. “ PattaV* is a ribbon still broader—as wide as the finger. “Kinar!** 
is wider still, <l Anchal yr is the widest of all 

Gold fringe is also made by the kinaradrif: the fringe is twisted by hand and the 
tags kept together by the band along the edge woven in a loom. 

The variety of articles, in the nature of materials, for gold embroidery, may bo 
illustrated by the following lists ;— 

Patti at. a. 

772 . — u Laus simehri guldar ”—Military gold lace epaulettes. These are after the 
European fashion. The origin of the word lam for epaulettes I do not know : perhaps it 
is a corruption of “ lace/* but tho word “lais,” which is evidently our word “ lace/’ is used 
for gold lace also. 

773 . —-[7398]. Gold and Silver Iacer 

Native gold lace is only used by European tailors for the bands of 
Military caps; it is too heavy or expensive, being of gold wire (t&rsurkh),much 
more heavily gilt than tlie European, and therefore more expensive. “ Lais ” is admired by 
natives for waist-belts, sword-belts Ac., (peti, partla, gntra Ac.,) and worn in native cavalry 
regiments Ac., Ac. 

774. —[7399]. I)o. of silver gi It. 

775. —[7400], Sulma of gold and silver. 

i 76. [7402]. Gokru-i-mukeeh. This has been described above, it is merely tinsel 

crimped or puckered up. The term ‘ gokru is applied to the prickly seed vessel of the 
burv ( Tributes)', thence the word has passed into other’ meanings. A. round spinous orna¬ 
ment for the ear is called gokru ; the spiked three-pronged irons, which, being thrown 
down, are so curved that one prong must project and so harass the advance of cavalry* are 






billed gptcru. Just in. the same way the Delhi jewellery in gold, pointed all over with little 
points, is called babul work, from its resemblance to the round balls of yellow stamina 
which form the flcwer of the babul or acacia. 


777 . —Sitava safed and surkh are the round spangles before described, 

778. - -Gota, surkh and safed, Gota is a bordering of gold made in a loom as above 

described. Juta, ( or false ) gota, is very cheap—the tinsel being merely brass and water* 
gilt , .. | 

779 — [7402]. Dhanak (safed and surkh ). 

7 8 0.—[7408]. SSanjirah ( gold ). 

781 ~~[ ] r Silver wire gilt. 

782 - —£7412J* Mukesh (described above), 

DliUIt. 

783. —[3437.]— Gota, gold ribbon called * Hor * in local list 

The same from Ludhiana, Ambala <fcc. <ftc. 

La.hobe, 

784 . —(8(381:].— Mukesh,—and gold thread made from it (kalabatun), reeled gold 
wire, and reeled red floss silk used for making kalabatun. The little wooden reel is called 
w peehak.** The same with silver wire and white silk for silver threads ( bonce the use 
of the names < safed ’ and * surkh* for silver and gold thread). 

785 . —“ TCaitun mothrad/ir,’* a kind of edging of green and scarlet silk and gold. 

780 . —[8089].—Kaitiin moth radar, gold lace edging; this is woven with gold 

thread in the web and woof; not like gota, which is made of tinsel. 

787. —[8094].—Faitun “safed,** silver braid by Mu u am a i> Baksh. This is a 
narrow braid, such as ladies use in embroidery or braiding work. 

788 . —*“ Dori sabs wa siva,** green, black and gold edging or braid : a narrow braid 
made by plaiting gold or silver dhanak ( q. v. ) with silk. 

789. —[8700].—Anchal safeda. 

790 . —[7801].—'Kindri, edging. Anchal and Kinari are ribbons of silver and 
gold, either plain or woven in a pattern. Tho manufacture has been described abovo. 
The plain ribbon of the broader sorts has often a pattern pressed on the material so as to 
stand out in relief, by printing with a hard iron block or die after gentle heating. 

79 x.—£8703]. Gold “ Sarpech.*’ 

This is a strip of thin gold woven ribbon, a foot broad, worn round the turban by 
the bridegroom on the day of his marriage ; when so attired he is called “ Nan-Shah,” 
the new king. The- sarpech was formerly only worn by Kings and Emperors and such 
nobles as they chose to allow the distinction of wearing it. The bridegroom who wears it 
is king for the occasion. 

792.—[8705]. Chdui badli, a scarf of fine muslin woven with gold, worn at 
weddings ; it is very light, hence called “ bftdlf," and glitters prettily enough. 
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*j 93 _[8706]. “ Sott-sehra,/' an ornament consisting of a piece of. Tory deep 

fringe ( a foot deep ) made of thin strips of gold tinsel ; it is tied round the forehe^t 
of the bridegroom at his wedding and allowed to hang over the face. 

794 . — [8707].— Ealghi, a cockade or aigrette of gold tinsel and feathers, worn in a 
child’s pagri on gala days &c. 

795 . —Tinsel ornaments for the ears These are rosettes not unlike a guelder rose, 
stalks and flowerets being imitated in tinsel, and worn stuck into the ear by dancing gn* 9. 
They arc called “ K&mphtft” 

P jESHAWAR. 

798 -—[9095];— Gold thread ( Russian ) worth Ks. 1-1-0 a tola. 

ij 97 , _[9096].— Gold thread made at Peshawar, Rs. 1-4 a tola. 

Russia gold thread is sold in Peshawar, both real and imitation, (“ jhta ka&batun. ) 

Nabha. 

ygg t _ [9163.] “ Sanjfif,” a border of brocade ( silk is often substituted) and 

sewn inside the lining of a garment at the edge. 

799 ._[9106 ] Fatha orffta, a narrow edging. 

g 0 Q _ [9176]. l< Zari,” gold and silver, the same as “ chuni badla. 

9Q1._[9183]. Gokru, gold and silver. 

The collection also included sitto, suLma, mukesh, dhanalc and gota. 

FABRICS WOVEN WITH GOLD. 

Tlio following are the specimens. 

3Q2. _[7396]. Binkh&b, woven at Nabha. This was, I suppose, woven by a 

workman employed by the Chief of this State. 

803._[7422 <&.]. Specimens of muslin woven with spots of gold and silver, 

Malkr Kotla. 

Delhi. 

g 04 . _[8441 <&e.] Series of fancy gold woven fabrics by Lala Rami Mai, The 

names, to!, chin Ac. moan thin fabrics of net or gtae embroidered. 

“ Toi ganda," Rs 2-8 a yard. 

“ Toi l.ijdar,” ( spotted or speckled with small spots or seed—blj ) @ Rs. 2-4. 

“ Toi Saburja Ks. 1-2. 

“ Toi phuid;a' ” (flowered) @ Rs 1-7. 
a Qhan phuldar.” 
u Chuneria,” @ Rs. 1-1 a yard. 

IiAHOBE. 

805 - -[8711]. Muslin, printed in gold, ( chuni malmal ch&p tilai ) by Anand 

Ram. 

This is simply gold leaf applied to muslin, fey printing the pattern first in some 
glutinous size, and then applying the gold leaf. 











VESSELS AND ARTICLES OF GOLD OR SILVER FOR USE 

AND ORNAMENT. 

I do nob liere include personal ornaments; putting them by preference under the 
Lead of “ Jewellery/’ The class does not exhibit any very interesting articles. 

For design and variety in the form of articles wo look in vain; but in this class of 
work, as in many others, great delicacy and ingenuity is discovered in chafing, ornamenting, 
and engraving patterns on the various articles. 

Most of the silver and goldsmith’s work is rude, and always exhibits a want of 
finish, and a carelessness of accuracy which is distressing: circles are always out, the linett 
of a casket never true or straight, a vessel is often slightly lop-sided, or the work shows 
m arks of the file and the burnisher. 

The silver vessels' in use in rich meh’s houses are the ugliest things imaginable ; 
all that is wanted is to have ptiro silver, dull, white, and heavy. Polishing silver, and the 
contrast of bright and frosted silver is unknown and hardly appreciated. 

But under this sub-class, Koine of the inlaid work of Sealkot and Gujrat, and the 
flower-chased vases of Kashmir, redeem the series from being utterly uninteresting, 
and, fortunately, form and design are here both excellent. In the case of ‘ Koftgari,’ or 
inlaid work, besides arms and armour, caskets vases and ornaments arc made, but on 
European and other good designs, wherein the indigenous taste fob delicate tracery conies 
out in full force in the inlaying work. The Kashmir work again is almost confined to the 
production of the water goglet or “ surahi,” copied from the clay original, whose elegant 
shape I have before remaked to he probably fortuitous. A few' other articles are marie, 
such as little cups with covers, and trays of a very pretty pattern—four cornered— the 
corners being like a Muhamadan arch. 

The following articles in silver will illustrate the class. I have not repeated the 
names of the household vessels, drinking cups and so forth ; almost any of the vessels 
mentioned under No. 727, ante , except* the very large ones may be found in wealthy 
houses, made of silver instead of brass. 

LuimiANA. 

006—[84611], Salt-cellars (silver) by Gurmukh of Malondh. 

807. —Silver water-goglet and cups. 

808. —A pair of silver slippers ( fancy article, for ornament). 

809. —Silver u dibba M or round box for keeping trinkets, &c. 

810. —Silver snuff-box. 

The snuff-boxes in use are either made of silver, or else of a bel fruit dried and 
mounted with metal, or even of glass ; but all are on the principle of a hollo w egg with a 
very small opening, and stepped with a little stopper : ‘ to take a pinch * out of such a 
box would be difficult. 

Snuff ill principally taken by Kabulis, Peshawris and by Biluchf people, rarely if 
ever by the Panjabis, and never by Sikhs. 






Each of the small Hill States having his own Chief, Raja, Rana or Thakur, a silver¬ 
smith for the Court is required, and a workman with sufficiently rude art is generally 
forthcoming. 

Amrttsar. 

81.8.— Gilt box. This is of silver gilt ; a casket ornamented with dowers, done in 
sort of repousse work. 

There are one or two workmen at Lahore and Amritsar who make very handsome 
patterns chiselled out in relief on very hard wood or brass ; and ( hen hammer a thin silver 
plate over it till the silver takes the impression of the pattern in relief. Such workmen 
can make pretty caskets, or designs for book covers, in any style. 

814. — [ 8522 ]. Silver Surmadan or antimony holder. A small vase or bottle for 
holding antimony, applied as a cosmetic to the eyes. Such vases, having a narrow 
neck and a silver bodkin with which to apply the powder, are made in groa t va riety of shape 
and style of ornamentation. 

815* An “ Atar-dan/ 1 A casket for holding little pots of attar or otto of roses, 
jessamine, &c. Some of them are very elegant. There was one sent by thd Nawab of 
Patoudhi to the Paris Exhibition in 1867. It is probably Delkli work. In shape it is 
oblong, with the sides gracefully curved like the body of a guitar and the corners rounded. 
It is mounted on claw feet, and has a raised lid ; the work is partly plain and partly silver 
open-work, the latter portion, being gilt. The whole is set with turquoises, and the lid 
fiurmounted by a small peacock in enamel. 

Lahore. 

816.— <f Gulab pish/’ A vase with a long narrow neck and a perforated mouth 
piece, for sprinkling rose water, 

817*—[ 8658 ]. “Abkhora t&tfdar.” A silver drinking vessel, with a spout, cover, 
and handle. 

818. - —‘ HulA.’ A small silver vessel with cover, used for preparing ices in. 

819. —A scent bottle— l( Atar-dln.” 

820. —A silver huka vase, with stem, bowl, and every thing complete. Such a silver 
huka would he used by a nobleman or Raja : it is an extremely handsome affair. . 

821*—A perforated silver ball. 

Whether this is meant for a toy, or to be used as a “ salki,” to infuse tea in a cup 
or other vessel, instead of using a teapot, I do not know. 

822*—[ 8678 ]. “ Keta nukri,” silver i»arble3 for children’s toys. 

823t—A, Ohauri or fly-flap, with silver handle. 

The servants in attendance in every great man's house has one or more, standing 
behind the chair and waving the ohauri gently to keep off the flies. They are either made 
of peacocks feathers (for state ceremonies) or of the tail of the yak (see Voh, I #. v. ). 



KaFURTHAI.LA. 

824—Dates imitated in silver. 

825.--Series of vessels of glass covered with filigree silver. 

There is a Kapurthalla workman and one at Aunritsar. The stems of the glass 
and the rim are covered with silver gilt and flowered (not filigree work ) and tho. bowl 
with a covering of silver net, made of fine wire. Drinking cups and vases are made in 
this way. 

Kashmir. 

The Kashmir work made, both in silver and gold, at Srinagar, is the beat work 
under this class, but wants finish and neatness. The work is uniform in design consisting 
of a pattern wf small sprjigs of leaves all over the vessel in relief : it is done with a 
hammer and tiny steel chisels and punches. Sometimes the work is made with the ground 
silver and the sprigs gilt: this is called “ Gang6-Jamni ” work. 

To give some idea of the prices, I enumerate the following :— 

The prices are rather high, as might bo expected at an Exhibition. 


Silver cup, partly gilt, 

... 

... 

11 8 . 

20-13 

Larg<5 surahi, Do., 

••• 

«## 

ti 

70 

Silver dish, 

... 


tt 

47 

Cheroot case, 

... 


tt 

22 

Salt cellar, ... 

••• 


tt 

6 —11 

Silver surahis, ... 

... 


ti 

50 and 65 


The purchaser in Srinagar can hardly be cheated, except in quality of work, as 
all theso goods are sold by actul weight in silver, with a fixed rate for workmanship added. 

Inlaid Ware. 

Tho inlaying is mostly on steel or iron, in gold, and occasionally silver, and sometimes 
both; when gold and silver are employed in unison, the work is called “ Ganga-jamiif/* 

The inlaid work of steel and gold is called “ Koft-gari, ” the people who do it 
are “ koft-gars.” 

I have already explained that originally arms and armour were the only things 
in demand, but now, in times of .peace—Othello’s occupation gone—the workmen have 
nearly all settled in the Gujrat and Soalkot districts, and make inlaid work on caskets 
vases, pistols, combs, brooches, bracelets and so forth. In Soalkot the workmen have 
been greatly improved by the teaching of Mr. Spence, before alluded to. This gentleman 
has Induced the Soalkot workman to apply that care in finishing, in which native work is 
usually so deficient. The rough undersides of the inlaid work and the joints, which were 
formerly loft bare or rudely marked with silver in a check pattern, are now finished 
by tho aid of electro-gilding. 

Koft-gari is done by first drawing out tho pattern on the steel surface with a 
hard steel needie or silfti. This leaves a lino sufficiently deep to catch the very fine wire 
laid on, The wire is of pure gold, drawn through a steel jandrf, just as described under 
the head of “ Gold wire drawing , 99 only that the wire is gold, and not silver gilt. The wire 
in then hammered into the iron according to the pattern and lines already drawn, the 










whole is then heated and again hammered, and the surface is polished with a white, 
porous stone; where the soft gold is required to be spread, the rubbing aud'hammering 
are repeated with greater force. The gold used is pure and very soft. 

'•‘Recently Mr. Spence has introduced inlaying on bronze, and soife pretty 
specimens were sent to Paris in 1807. The gold for this must be of the richest and darkest 
color, or it does not show out. 

For a particular account of the implements used in koffc work, see note to, No-. 833 
(Multan) poi‘i. 




Simla.. 

820.— [8490]. Axe inlaid with gold—dlyimthaL 

Hcshtarpub. 

827. ‘ Specimens of inlaid work, in silver on iron—a pen stand, a buckle, and a 
knife. This work is rather rude, and has little to recommend it -made at Una and 
Hushy&rpur. 

Amritsar. 

* 828.---Kol v t-gari arms/ contributed by Sirdar Bhagwan Singh of Amritsar, consist¬ 
ing of the long native gun, daggers, swords, helmet and armour. There are still 
00 me workmen, relics of the Sikh days. both at Lahore and Amritsar who fcatn to order, 
work up swords Ac., in gold inlaying, and do it beautifully, if allowed expenses for a 
liberal supply of gold wire, Iinfan Baksh, Mehtab Singh, Amamdla, and a few others, 
are the Lahore workmen. 

Lahore. 

829.—[•8749]. Hunting sword, the blade inlaid with devices of tigers, dogs Ac, 
Ac,, value R>. 35. 

830—Inlaid shield, value Rs. 125. 

831, —Inlaid pistol, on blue steel. . 

832. ~~Huka vase and pipe, inlaid. 

These samples are sufficient to show the style of work done. 

Sejalkot/ 

Koftgari was exhibited from Gujrat and Boalkot, and some from Nxzam&bad and 
Wazhcibad, and Multan. 

The Sealkot work is now the best, owing to late improvements. 

There m no interest in a long list of articles. I may say that the men will work from 
full size drawings and copy any vase, or card tray, &c. Ladies’ trinkets, caskets, pen- 
cases, inkstands, letter-weights, are all to be bad. A very complete model of an Armstrong 
gun, with, the screw and smaller parts in electro-gilt, was sent to Paris in 186/ and 
priced J}45. 

I subjoin the following list to give an idea of the price: this is taken from the 
Paris list of 1867, and the rates are decidedly high. 

Caskets of all patterns, .from Rs. 20 to 180 

Card trays and dishes, ... .*• 


2c to 85 
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Model of Armstrong gun, finished to scale, and 

450 

complete in every respect, 

. Rs, 

% Paper weights, Various, 

C ft 

8 to 20 

Letter clips, . 

- y) 

5 to 1.0 

Penknife, 2 bladed, 

>% 

6 

Octagonal cigar stand, which, by turning a 

knob on the centre, reverses the sides of 


the case, displaying cigars in racks, 

r n 

200 

Bracelets, 

ft 

6 to 10 each. 

Can be had with Persian inscriptions wrought in gold : these are much admired. 

Brooches, various, 

.. Es. 

5 to 10 

Solitaires, buckles, <fcc, ... 

-• ft 

10 to 25 

Scent vases, ... . . 

If 

70 

If inlaid on brass with fine gold they cost more. 


Shield inlaid with gold, 

i 9 

140 and upwards, 

according to richness of work. 



Inlaid gun, 

* rt 

150 to 500 

Paper knife, 

• it 

5, 8, 12 

Table bell, ... ... ... 

19 

20 


Set of scales awl weights ... ... „ 75 

Centrepiece, ... . ,, 250 

Writing seta, consisting of pen tray, inkstand, candlestick and portfolio can be bad. 
833.--Koft work: from Mnltin. My correspondent writes :— 

“ The .invention of this art dates from the time of the great physician Luqman, # 
who first introduced it into India. It was not known in Multan some two hundred 
years hack, when it was first introduced and practised by one Muhainad Murad, a resident 
of Multan. The art is not Carried on to, any great .extent here, nor are the articles of 
this description of manufacture generally exported to any foreign country: in the time 
of the former rulers the'manufacture of such articles was confined to the reqmrefrients 
of the city. I believe it was not the intention of the artkans solely to derive their 
means of livelihood from t his profession. They had occasionally, but not often, to go to 
Sind or Bbiwalpur to execute this sort of workmanship. ” 

The following are the names of implements used in the manufacture. 

Hammer or Hathapra made of steel. 

Moharf or r ubber of agate or cornelian (ghori). 

Soluin or file made of iron. 

Ohimta or pincers made of iron. 

Kalam-faulad, or carving peu made of steel. 

Pathraifti made of 4 rulch/ a sort of iron. 

Kath or goldsmith's scissors. 

Parker or compass made of ruldi, a sort of iron. 

Charna or splitter, do. do. 

■Rfiwatf or file made of common, do. do. 


Silai or pencil made of 4 1 

'ava* iron. 


# Tiis ip, probably, nonsenso. B. ! 

P. 
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Jandri or an instrument for drawing wire, made of rukli iron. 

Zambur or pincers made of rukh iron * y 

The gold wire used, if of superior description, is that which is drawn to a length 
of 12 yards from a single masba of gold ; but as the task is delicate and difficult ■, it 
iv,qaires a person of good sight and strength. 

The inferior description of wire is only drawn to a length of one yard from a 
misha of gold, but as the work is not superfine, it can be done by a person possessing 
ordinary strength and eye sight. The process of wire drawing by passing it through the 
jandri has already been described. 

The rate of wages for workmanship is entirely dependent on the quality and descrip¬ 
tion of work done. If an artist was to manufacture a gold worked,hand axe, like the one sent 
to the Exhibition of 1864, which was the best that could be made here, the wages would 
be 12 rupees for every tola weight of gold thus wrought. '.But if the work done were of 
•an inferior quality, it could be executed for five rupees per tolah. 

The following are the terms and phrases used by artisans of the above profession. 

Khmgrt.- ~A kind of clinker or porous scoria? from potters’ kilns-—it is used 
in (loaning Mid smoothing the surtace oi the article on ‘which the inlaid work is to bo 
done, 

Pechak or Peel. Made of wood or paper, is used for coiling the gold wire. 

T.tnchi . Is the process of carving the pattern on the surface with a steel 
pen or style. 

^ The method of working is as follows :—Suppose a hand axe is to be inlaid. The 
blade of the axe is first made smooth with a, rSwati.. or file, after which it is polished 
with the khingri or pumice stone, on this being, done a rough wooden handle is inserted 
in, the hollow part o l the hatchet; the outer end of the handle is pressed inside the arm, 
and the hatchet is placed on a stool one and half feet high, and then the process of 
carving is done with the steel pen, according to the design which the workman is 
furnished with. 

^ uC " ^dchet is then heated for a, few minutes in a fire of charcoal, quite free 
from smoke, until the steel changes its natural color into assure blue. The gold wire 
is then also heated so as to make it soft, and is coiled on a reel. 

Again tilie hatchet is placed on the stool in the manner above described; the 
artit.f takes the wire and presses it into the lines with the iron pencil, pathraini, following 
the outline design engraved with the style. When one flower or the whole work is 
completed, it becomes necessary to cut the wire, which is done with “ kath ” or gold 
south's scissors. Should the wire, after being first fixed, become loose in any part of 
the hatchet, it is again heated in the coals, and the wire is beaten with a email hammer 
winch winces it. die hatchet is then rubbed with mohdri or stone rubber, so as to dsv..w 
out its brilliancy and lustre. • 

w_ ■”£ ,?* «. t«M >» well ntMl With mm.U rn*. 

Zrk2 A?7L°° lh Vl° r fr '"“ — • 10 ”“«• » «*mmj again to 
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QUt —If an article is to be plain gilt all over, it is first smooth ened with the r&wati 
or file, and afterwards cleaned with khingri or pumice stone ; it is then drawn over 
with chequers with the carving style, and sprinkled with lime-juice, after which it 
is heated ; gold or silver leaves ( as the case may he) are then applied with pincers, and 
lightly hammered, and are nibbed with the mohari or stone rubbers, which causes the 
gold to adhere to the surface roughened by the chequered lines—and then the soft gold 
spreads out under the rubber, and covers the whole surface. 

The rate of wages is as follows 

(Hiding, per tola of weight, 3 Eupees, 

Silverings do,, do., 12 Armas. 








SUB-CLASS D. 

SPECIMENS OF PLATING IN GOLD AND SILVER. 


This class is a very small one. The art of electro-plating iii the European method 
lias become know a to a lew persons';, and, in Lahore, it is easy to get silver dishes, spoons 
and forks, replated, v-ith very fair success. 

The specimens in 1861 were but few, and only from Amritsar. 

[ 7810 ]*-■—Iron hinges gilt ( one by Sirdar Bhagw&n Sihgh himself ). 

[ 7810 — L ]—Coffee pot and milk jug, plated. 

A large silver bird intended for a centre piece, very rude mid ugly ; plated. 

What, is called water gilding is also done, in imitation of the European process,. 
The original native process of gilding, applied by them to large works, as gilding temple 
domes, elephant liowdaJT, «&c., is now described. 

In plating* such articles, they use the process called il thanda mulanum.” In 
small articles they use water-gift If the article be of copper, it is to be well scraped, 
cleaned and polished, and then heated in the fire to remove all oil or dirt that may have 
been loft on the surface by polishing. After this it is dipped in an acid solution of the 
‘kishta/ or dried unripe apricots. After this it is rubbed with the powder of half burned 
bricks, or some other earth. The surface is then rubbed with mercury, which adheres by 
combining with (he metal. The article is next placed in clean water for some hours, and 
again washed in the kishta solution, and dried with a clean cloth. Gold leaf is now 
applied to the surface, to which it adheres, being adjusted by the workman blowing it 
■with his mouth or touching it with a cloth. The gold then, by reason of the 
effec t of the mercury coating, appears all white. The article being subjected to heat, the 
mercury sublimes, and the dull yellow metallic tint returns j more gold leaf is now applied, 
and m all rubbed and ground into the surface by means of agate rubbers called “ mohlri.” 
These arc merely convenient slurped points of jado and agate fixed into iron or wooden 
handles. The quantity of mercury used is always double in weight that of the gold : the 
plating is of course clone more lightly or more heavily as the work requires. This is the 
process employed in plating the domes of temples, <fce., they are of copper gilt, plated 
in separate pieces, which are afterwards joined. 

1/ it is desired to plate with silver, the surface of the copper is scratched with 
chequered lines and heated, when the metal turns black they put on silver leaf and rub it 
in with the mohuri while still hot, and after that the remainder of tho silver 
intended to be consumed is put on : the final polishing is clone with agate or jade. 

• Where gold and silver leaf is required to be applied to an iron surface, m in the 
case of armour, knives, or ornamental work, the surface is scratched over with chequered 
lines, this process is called ( ‘ khiz&n’), and washed wich hot solution of kishta ; ami then 
dried it is heated to what tho workmen called “ shipt/’ ( corruption of siya tab, ‘ black 
heal ’ ) l e. f the greatest heat it will reach without becoming red hot. In this state leaves 
pf gold’ or silver, as required, are layed on, and rubbed in with n» “ moh&ri.” 

In plating on brass, if gold ia to be used, the process is as with copper; if silver, th* 
process is that for iron. 
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I do not describe tlie watet-gilt process—it' ia done by means of a solution of gold 
iji rafcro- muriaticacid : it is only known in. the Punjab since the days of the British rule. 
The process- ia therefore only a copy of the European art. 

NOTE ON THE PROCESS OF GOLDBEATING—“ DAFTRI KUT ” 

These people consider themselves possessed of a great art, inasmuch as tiio 
possession of gold-beater's skin ( jillv) is necessary, and the art of making it is supposed 
to be dhfct.lt. I was informed that an elaborate composition of 23 ‘ masfilas 1 was necessary. 

These ate given for mere curiosity. It is obvious that two-thirds of the substances 
are quite useless, and added only for show and to involve the process in seeming mystery. 

Gold-beater’s skin & prepared from the scarf skin of the sheep—that thin skin 
which lief immediately below the wool, and can be removed separately. 

Persons of .the “ Katxk” caste take 100 skins with the wool on, and soak them for 
eight day# in a mixture consisting of 3 seers of wheat flour, seer oi rock salt., 
and one seer of the milky juice of the madar plant ( Oalotropti ), the whole being diluted 
with water to suffice for soaking .1.00 skins. 

When the soaking is completed, the hair is scraped off with an iron scraping rod— 
* rambhi/ The skins are then spread on stones and the scarf skins removed entire; this 
seems to require practice and delicate manipulation. The upper skins so removed are 
thoroughly washed with I seer of dahi or cmkis and water, and after that twice with 
clean water. They are now dried in the sun. 

N.'-xt a mixture is made of the following drugs, in proportions of 32 to 34 mfishas each. 


•Gloves, 1 ■' ; %k: 

Jalaimtri (mace). 

3£auguftmjrjjfff (around root, probably of 
Cvoms Soitftrm). 

Nakhfin. They look like broad dirty brown 
wrinkled nails, as if from the foot of 
some animal. 

Dates. ;• 


Cocoa-nut kernel ( garf). 

Akarkarha ( Spilantlies oleracea), 

Jaiphal (nutmeg). 

DalcMni ( cinnamon) . 

Zatran ( saffron). 

Sandal sarkh. ) 0 _ , , 

Do. safecl, j Sandal wood. 

Bach!— cardamoms, both small and great. 


These apices are boiled over a slow fire in 4 seers of water till the liquor is reduced 
to 2 seers in bulk. 

Then .another sot of 28 drugs <&c,, is taken, in quantities varying from 4 to 8 tolahs. 


Batanjot ( Onosma, used as alkanet root). 
ChalchaKra ( a tree lichen Parmelia). 
Buddhi-budha, (a common tree lichen, 
black underneath and white above,) 
Malkangni ( Celastris), 

Birmi (yew wood). 

Indarjau (seed of II. antutysentmea). 

Kahi kahela ( Myrica sapida)* 

Taj—aromatic bark. 

Bahman, safed arid surkh—( Centaur ea ). 
Plrol dhawi ( flower of Conocarpus). 
Belgiri—( MgU marmeloa fruit). 


B&lchir—( Nard root). 

Kapur kackri (aromatic root of Hedychmm )„ 
Pan roots. 

Tej bal—aromatic leaves. 

Bed “ ratti," ( Abrus precatorim seeds). 
Isabghol, ( Plantago seeds), 

Tam&l patr ( aromatic leaves). 

Pipla null ( fruit of Plantago amplexicaulis), 
Mothran (root of Cyperus longue ). 

Camphor, which ia to be ground up with 
saffron. 

Ghee, 8 tolaJis. 
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The above substance^ which are mostly astringent and aromatic, arc to be well 
mixed in one matted of water, and the camphor and g-Ilee added last ; the whole is to bqr 
boiled down to 20 seers. This done, the clear liquor is strained off through &'basket 
lined with “ dhak ” leaves, into an earthen w kutkfil/’ or nauhd, and .the “ phog or 
dregs on the strainer, thrown a/wlry, The first prepared liquor m now mixed With the 
second, thus making 22 seers an all, which is again gently and slowly evaporated down 
to 15 seers. It is strained through cloth, and then the camphor and ghee of the 
last list,, are added, after which it is again warmed, and the 100 skins will soaked in it 

The object of the liquid appears to be to affect the fine skins by a sort of tanning 
with the astringents, -to preserve it from decay by the aromatics, and to soften it by the 
oil and other demulcent substances employed. The skins are now spread on separate 
clean stones to dry,, after which each skin is. cut up into leaves of a convenient ; ; 100 
hides thus yield 1200 4 jilti 1 leaves. They do not all turn out of e<|ual thickness, 
so the M daftri kdtselects the thicker ones for silver beating, and the finer for gold. The 
skins are separately rubbed with plaster of Paris made by burning and grinding ‘ ropar * 
stone; also called ‘makol*. 800 of those skins after being separately dusted with a clean 
cloth are collected into a book and tied up in u leather case, which is subjected to hard 
beating on a stone with the gold beater 1 # pestle : this goes on tor 2 days, after which each, 
skin is again rubbed with a clean cloth. Gold intended to be beaten is made in 
thiti strips of plate called, “ dfw&ii” The slips are enclosed between layers of skin y 
tilV i& sort of book or pile is formed — 120 plates go between the 300 skins—they are 
tied up in the leather case, and beaten with an iron hammer on an anvil of stone ; the 
blows are delivered first round one edge of the parcel, then it is turned half round 
and the other edge’.gets beaten, and so on * Pour times the packet lias-to he opened 'and 
the position of the gold bits shifted to prevent the skins' being cut 1 * After that the gold 
is too thin to be moved again, A daftar ” of gold leaved is ready in 3 or 4 days, and 
requires & lakh and a half of blows with the hammer,, 
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-JEWELLERY. 


' j almost impossible of separation from 
it are curious from an ethnographic point of 
in material. 

to say that jewellery is as 3 
worn by each are distinct in tori 
to remark what an immense 


This class is 1 
the articles in L — 
in design, nor costly 

It is hardly necessary 
but the kinds of jewellery 
it is very curious 
kinds of ornaments the people recognize. In Euro 
ornament, for (lie arm a bracelet ; wo. hardly adopt 
necklaces: but a Punjabi has & t least half a doze 
articles. 

The country people, and indeed the poor 
ornaments ; those better off have the same in gold, 
richly jewelled ornaments. 

Silver ornaments are almost the sole forr 
man has a few rupees to save he makes a great 1 
wife to keep ; or he makes a lot of karas ( armlets 
The gold and silver ornament makers are by 
“ sAdSkftr a “ plain metal” worker. 


technically “ sddSkdr a !l plain metal 
gems, are few and far between. 

As we leave theplaias and go further into the hills, 
decreases and the men also wear much less jewellery, having 
and a few charms or amulets. The women have large nee 
bits of amber, red coral, and turquois pebbles. Besides 
beads, and sometimes of large beads cut out of the whit. 


are imported from beyond Yarkand and Kashmir. Silver engraved charms and armlets 
are mu-h worn ; in Lafttkh and L&hnl they often wear small copper boxes, the surface 
ornamented perhaps with brass and turquoises, and containing scraps of writing, prayers, 
incantations, and the like: these boxes are generally worn and hung or tried round fcha 
waist The women in the Simla States<wear immense ‘pazebs” or anklets of zinc, which 
close round the ankle, being bent together till they meet; they are often six inches 
broad, and are rudely engraved with devices : thick zinc bracelets are also worn on the 
wrist. 

In the hills all the women seem partial to ear-rings, which resemble bunches of 
flowers; in JCulu they are generally of silver. An immense number of little balls hanging by 
short chains to a ring, is a common pattern. Cue in the Museum is in the form of a pyramid, 
suspended by the point, and the base fringed all round like a tassel. 

I here seen more ornaments in silver worn by the Kulu women than in other Hill 
districts. They also have many species of silver enamelled work, brought from If.augra ; 
particularly graceful is the i£ulu silver head gear. 










The subject of jewellery, "will be best treated in the following order;— 

1* Description of hill ornaments Western Himalaya, Chamba, P&ngf, Fiiihul, 
Spit/, Ladakh; and Kulu. 

2. Ornaments used iu the plains generally, and in Shah pur, Gugalm (Montgomery), 
Bohtak. 

8. Imitation of European jewellery and Delhi work. 

The people in Hazara and K&gMn, in the Western Himalaya, wear ornaments in 
silver and zinc,' and some few of gold. 

The names given are those current in Hazara, and the names in brackets are the 
ordinary vernacular equivalents * 

Pairkura ” (chura). Silver rings worn on the ankles by women—they are flat worked 
metal; the elaborate anklets with fringes, little bells, <&c. are here, as elsewhere, called 
u pazeb.” 

Flat rings called g&thyan are worn on the toes, Finger rings, commonly 
known as “ rnundri ” are here called ‘'chap; ” and the big thumb ring (/urn) is called 
“ ang;Hhr(L” 

Small bracelets worn on the wrist are called" wan gan,” whether of zinc, glass or silver: 
these arc the. f ‘ churls ” of the plains. An amulet fixed on the upper arm with a silk tie is 
called “ tohawata.” For necklaces, a “ duira,” consisting of metal jfoda on a^siik thread ; 

“ hansarn ” (hasli) a silver ring or collar (worn also by children) ; chain kali ( champakalli) 
(literally the “necklace of ohampa buds”) an elaborate ornament with pendants; 
u hamayal(bar) another necklace • with.' pendant ornaments, complete the list. In * 
Mansera, a necklace consisting of a broad chain work is called "■ pajutra.” 

In the ears, plain ring# chain ” (dandi, bali.) are worn by women also, “ Chitjcan.f 
(zanjfr) ear -rings of chain work, hanging about the oars; also “ liirke,” colored, glass ear-rings. 
A “ jedu ” is an ear-ring consisting of a metal cup or bell hung by a silk thread to the ear. 

Faizwan ” ( bulakh) is a plain nose ring worn by women ; and “ ckdrgul-* (four-flowers ) 
a nose stud worn by manned women ( called laung in' common vernacular ). 

“ Taw/z ”—Amulets, are worn on the arms, on the forehead, and round the neck, by 
both sexes. “ Daditak ” a silver ornament worn by women hanging over the forehead. 

A plain small cup-shaped metal shield, called “ Main, ” is worn on the head on 
great occasions. 

Pangi, La-KUl, Ckam:ba, &c. 

The women wear a sort of fiat folded cloth cap, from this depends over the 
fore-head, a silver moon-like ornament with pendants, and a border with a fringe of silver is 
worn over the temples following the angle of the hair. 

Bound the neck a profusion of necklaces are worn, some fitting close, the next set a 
Hide longer, and the largest hanging down to the Waist. 

The close ones are made of large shell beads or silver beads; several more are of 
small glass beads, coral, amber, &c. A number of brass beads are also worn, and necklaces ’ 
terminating in small hollow brass pomegranates, which, having a metal pea inside, clink and 

t p or tlris list X am indebted to Mr. A, L, Homes Assistant Conservator of Forest (Jhekm Division.) 
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' jingle like small bells. Each woman wears suspended by three chains of iron, a round eon- 
cave plate of brass, which hangs down from the right shoulder ; on the other side a brass 
bell in worn. 

The ear-rings are either large round rings of silver, or chains terminating in great 
studs. The stud is stuck into the ear, and the chain hooked into the hair above. Some 
of them wear round the ankles bunches of jingling brass pomegranates. 

Bracelets are not worn in any profusion, and then only the thick “ karas '' of zinc 
or silver. 

Spiti axd Ladakh. 

The Spiti men wear round ear-rings, and one or more long necklaces of amber arid 
turquois beads round the neck. They do not appear to wear any armlets or bracelets. 

Every man has an iron pipe stuck in his belt, his tobacco pouch, and a Hint and 
ateel. TJm'riamed, girls- wear in their hair one or two beads of turquois;* ear-rings and 
necklaces of beads of amber and corah Bracelets are usually made of heads cut out of shell, 
or circled made by sawing off a round section of a couch shell | these are imported. 

* 

The married women fix to the front part of the perak ( already described in Ch&; 

10 ), a large moon-like silver ornament which hangs'over the top of the head, the fringe 
of it drooping on to the forehead ; on each side of this, a broad flat plait of silver chain 
work hangs down, on either side of the face, and terminates in ft silver tassel. Every 
* woman has at her waist a tassel of leather ornamented with cowry shells, f 

Lad/tkh. —The women wear, as in Spiti and Lfihul, a profusion of long necklaces of coral 
and amber and turquois heads rudely strung together with conch shell beads and Europe: n 
glass i i&ds | also great amulets of brass studded with turquoises or silver. As .in Lihul 
the Ladakh women wear round the neck, suspended over the breast, a round brass plate 
sometimes rep heed by a huge bit of conch shell. Their bracelets are of silver or shell as 
above described, 

The women likewise carry a brass spoon, a convex brass mirror, and a case of 
small needles attached to their girdles; to these may be added a small metal or wood m 
cup, a single or double flageolet, a metal/poon and plate, all of which are stuffed into the 
slackened breast of the dress next the skin, along with a ball of wool, a coil of rope, and a 
few unleavened wheatpn or barley cakes. J 

The men wear necklaces, but I think not bracelets. The necklaces serve principally 
to carry amulets; these consist sometimes of small tubular boxes containing written prayers 
or eh anus, sometimes of flat boxes ornamented rather prettily, and sometimes of flat 
engraved plates of silver. 

Both men and women have > pouch edged with steel for flint and tinder purposes : 
the leather part of the pouch is prettily ornamented with brass or silver. 


* Bgoitcn’s Torn- in Spiti, p. 25. 

f Soo the Photograph at page 30 of Mr, £ morion’s book on Spiti. 
$ Ouniriiig'h&iii’s Ladak, p. 305. 













. . Simla fttyfctos. . _ , 

The TCaudwar people, and flso those toward Simla States, wear Logo *in< nags 
OT tabes round the ankles ; silver or sine bracelets, round silver .wrings, axul ban- a so 
a large open brass brooch, of which the characteristic loim is ^ . 




Ilf 


This brooch serves to fasten the upper shawl, or waist girdle : the .plate at page 
«>Oi in. Cimningliam’fl Ladfikb shews it to advantage. Necklaces of glass beads, and coral 

and amber, arc hero iu fashion also. ' ( ' 

Kuhi —The profusion of large head, amber, a,tic! coral necklaces disapjv art am.mgr 
the. Kulu people ; they wear mostly silver, not a little of it Is prettily enamelled r Urn laUcv 

work js done at Kangra and at Jagai both. ■ . \ 

A Knlu women wears round Her neck chains of small coral or glass bends, ami 
chains of silver beads cut into facets, and having small enamelled pendants hanging themrem. 
They wear a nose ring of gold or silver with a pendant spoon-shaped ornament hanging 

from iU ® ^^ ar ftlsa wxmi oar-rings with bunches of silver bobbins and chains attached; * 
, n-i +1iA8fl in the plains. Some of the viclior women *wuar a ., am! o^ameiii, 
the forehead under the plaits of hair and. woollen thr^d, which 
■which « tisc 0 ; s< . ornamen t consists of two broad plaits of silver Wire work, whieh, 
form a corona . * suspension, are worn like braids of hair on either side of 

w**-;- 1 * 

CBN AMENTS .VVOB.N IN THE Pt.\IM*S. 

Demjai. . j .$V >’' 

■fhe ornaments worn iu the Derajaf. are described as follows, from a set scut to 
me by JamAl Nndn, chief of the LugMrf tribe. 

Tiio necklaces ■ 

Hassi. a ‘ toremea’ of stiff solid metal. The plate skews one, . . 

Oharokalli, a necklet consisting of a string of trusted silk, on the edge of w ie \ a 
rrnnber of Ion- narrow and pointed gold beads, like the ponded buds ( Ulh ) ol tl»« 
(cW,a) arc fixed. The cffoct is of a collar or fringe of gold rays or s F kc. 

An amulet of silver on a black silk chain (see plain ). 

Kath-miUa a necklace consisting of 4 rows of gold beads about the size of small 
L* • they are tied round the neck with a silk chain ending in tassels. 

? ' 

number^ of^sdver^i mgs <>£ g ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ i ower edge of the 

amulet® is a fringe of little silver bells. This ornament is called ‘ patn. 













For the arms there; are the usual Mzuband,—a flexible band of gold tied round die 
tipper ajrin-. by silken ends and tassels. A pair of dn$ti ” or u ponchb ” being, just like- 
Mxubaaid iu style, only worn cm the wrists, and consisting of a number of long gold bead# 
strung on silk and. ending in large colored silk tassels. 

“ JJ^ngan.”— Small bracelets ott the aafttts, which open with a binge and arc fixed 
together by a rude sort of stud, and pin—these' are the 6C karas ” of other parts. 

On the feet thero are i v];an, ,r a huge pair of hollow, rings, which axe bent 
round the ankle, and the two ends where they meet, end. in square pieces as the* 
plate shows, 

‘ 5 Tora.”— 'A^rentlf thesathe as " jhfoijar" 
siifor, which open by a hinge and are fixed by a stud, v 
is that inside the hollow, small bits of metal are pla 
movcfo Those-rings are sometimes worn on the arms 


are hollow 


dlk thread circlets, to which are fixed all round, 
;ritk metal, inside, that they may tinkle like bells. 

sort are worn as 


Ea-r-ringa of the 
pendent tassel ( patra) is drawn in the plate. 


From Shahpur we having an account in the interesting report by Major Davies';. 
The original report is accompanied by a-..sheet of well-executed drawings* 

The neck ornaments consist of the following , 

T<b\—A broad collar, being *• nob work of silver chain, worn both by Hindus aacl' 
MiiHulmans. 

JUasli .—*A silver solid or stiff ring 01 silver, tapering at either Olid. is*, put- 

on by opening and bending, and dosing up again when in position : the front is adorned 


imson silk threads clasped at intervals by silver 
^aped pendants : in the centre a large oval silver 


, thin silver rings, opened by bending. 

A broad silver ring worn on the upper arm. 

% or “ btobhnd ” a'flexible armlet, composed of silk strings and silver 
>un<l the upper arm, the tying strings terminat ing in silver tassels, 

, a thick silver bracelet, so called from having its edge nicked with pewits' 


hecked pattern, clasped round the ari% 






Finger rings are called challa, and one having three prominenceo like acorns is called 
u trklodya it is worn by Hindu women on the first finger. The firsi is worn here, as 
elsewhere, on the thumb. Ear-rings are hi some variety under the name of “ bald ” or 


hm” 

The bald is thicker, like a. small “hash.” The b&H is a large thin circular ring of 
silver wire ornamented at one side by broad silver studs. The bail or vali, worn by 
Mussulman women, is a silver ring terminated at either point of junction by a silver stud, 
ou it hangs a bunch of small silver chains terminated by little silver balls. 

On the toes, broad thin rings are worn called “ challi ”; on the ankle a, flexible 
coil of chain work with small pendants is worn : it is called “ p&zeb,” A rather graceful 
silver pendant or chatelaine, called khariti, is worn at the girdle by unmarried women. 

The most characteristic ornament is worn on the top of the head by women of the 
Avfira caste, it is called “ 'ehoti-phul, n and consists of a small round shield or Silver plate 
worked and chased in circles. 

Montoomeky. 

Tho Montgomery district collection in 1864 contained the following list:— 

Chandtm hfu\ —A. silver necklace for women. 

Hash. A thick ring like the * torquea ’ of Roman and British antiquity, worn 
round the neck ; it tapers at eitjier end, and the thin ends meet when it is 
bent into shape. 

Kanthi A necklace. 

; Champakalli, do* 

Dulra, do. 

Hamiiil galo, do. 

Tavetarl, a gold charm or amulet. 

Bfiorali, a necklace ( gold.) 

Ear, a necklace of several threads (silver.) 

Dughdugi, a necklace, 

Ba-U-patar, ear-rings worn by men and women. 

Murki, do. (gold) do. do. 

Dhedu, do. (silver or gold, either.) 

Bahaduriya, do, (women's.) 

The following are all kinds of finger rings 

Chala, anguthq gokru, birmgand. 

The bracelets appear to be much the same as the Punjabi ones generally, viz. 
bawatta, paunclxi, b&zuband, kara, &c. 

General List oe Jewels/ - 

A list of all the jewellery worn in the Punjab generally, and excluding local pecu¬ 
liarities, shews the following copious vocabulary;— 
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1. 

2 . 

3. 

,4 

5. 

7. 

8, 

D. 

10, 

112 . 


13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
37. 
18 . 
ID. 

" 2(1 

* 22 , 

22 


f23 v 

i 24 
4 26 , 

| 27. 

I 28. 

' 20. 

f-30. 

31. 


32 ,. 

33, 

84. 

1 . 86 . 


I.—Head Ornaments. 

Sarpech—Jighafi, the jewelled aigrette worn m front of to turban. 

Kut h ililciiir-— An ovai pendant worn over the forehead ( fig. i 
Kal&i.—Plume in jewelled setting. 

Tumh-i-xnarwavid—Tassels of pearls worn on the turban. 

Mfika/t or Mutakh.—A head dress worn by Hmdns at weddings <toc. 

SkpMl, ohaunk, or choti pliAl-A round boss worn entire hair over tlw for ; >d, 
it is cut or indented so as to resemble a gold flower like a clnysanilK.muiu. 
•p\iM —A boss like 3STo. 7, only smooth, hemispherical, and set with jewels ; it 
is worn on the top of the head—one or two are worn at pleasure. 

MaulL—A long chain made of rows of pearls separated by jewelled studs, about. 

8 inches long hanging from the head on one side. 

Sir iwW. A chain and pendan t worn on the head by Hindus. 

Boda.—Ai) ornament of silk and silver plaited into the hair of children. 

II.—Oknambnts worn on the Forehead, 

( By toomen only ). 

Datnni, or dauni.—A fringe hanging over the forehead on either side of the 
face ( fig. 2 ). Some of these are richly jewelled. 

Do. Ivutrhi, 1 Varieties of bio. 13. 

Du. Sosa-ni, f „ , w , , s 

Tika or leash k a.—Small ornament on the forelieaa ( pendant), 

Chdnd bmfi.—A moon-shaped pendant. 

lUwft.—Small amulets worn on the head. . 

Jhumar. —A tassel-shaped ornament or pendant (hg 24). Mostly worn towards 

Delhi, not in Punjab. 

Guehhi marwarfd. A cluster of pearls. 

Bindlfi—Small tinsel forehead ornament. 

Barwata.*—Tinsel stars worn over the eye-brows, (not to be confounded with 
ithawata au armle f. ) 

TIT —Ear-Ornaments. 

Baht --Very large thin rings worn by Khatris, Sikhs and Dogras. They have a 
pearl or so strung on the gold wire of which they are made, 

Murkfi—Smaller ear-rings of the same shape.. 

Zanilrf.—A chain worn with the bala to keep it up. *• • . 

IMr (gold) — A small ear-ring with three gold studs one on side—(fig. 3 ). 
Birbali.—A broad c;.u-ring with 8 studs ( %• 4 )• 

Durichah.—A ear-ring with pendant tassel (fig. o ). 

Bib or opshwira.— A set of rings worn all round the edge of the ear. 

Bali hahWl, (see % 18)—it has a large pointed stud m the centre. 
Kamphul dhedu, and jhiimka. All forms of tassel-like ornaments made with 
silver chains and little balls., fringe of silver chain work, Ac., &c. A handsome 
pair of Kamphul is figured in the last plate of the senes. 

Pipal -watta, or pipal patn, like a murki, hut has a drop or pendant to it 
ending in a fringe of little gold c ' pipal ’ leaves. _ , , „ a . 

Kan tali—A similar ornament, has a stud besides the pendant, ( see fig. o. ) 
B61A khAngri-dar.—A heavy fringed ear-ring (fig. 7 ). 

Bala katoriwalla siidfi ( see fig. 18 ). 

Khalil.—Small ear-ring, (fig. 8). 











Wo'tneph. Men 9 *. ' Women's, 
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\36. Jalil.—Just the same, only that the central stud is .jewelled. 

87. Phumni.—Silk and tinsel tassels. ; 

3S. Maehti Machlian.— A small gold figure of a fish worn as an ear-ring, 
d$+ h Tid,—patang,— A crescent-shaped jewelled pendant; along the lower edge of 
' the crescent hang a row of gold pipal leaves. 

40. Tandaura, dedi.—A huge star-shaped jewelled stud. 

41. Mor phunw&r.—A pendant of jewels being a rude imitation of the figure of 
a peacock. 

IV.—-NoSJS OftNAMENX'S. 

‘4*2. Nath—A large nose ring, one side of the ring being ornamented with ^ 
belt of jewels or a few pearls, and gold spangle ornament* Ac. In tug on to it. 
43. Bulak.—A small pendant (fig. 10) either worn hung to the cartilage of the 
node, or else strung on to a * natli/ 

La than.—A sort of ornament of pendants put on to the thin, gold ring 
called a nath, and hanging from it. 

45. Morni.—A small pendant for the above, shaped like the spread out tail of a 

peacock. 

46. Lanng.—A small < stud ’ let into the flesh of the nostril on one side, general!y 

of gold, with a pearl or turquois on it. 

47. Phtili.—A small ring with a single ttmr aid, or other stone of m oval shape, 

as a pendant. 

48. Bohr.—A jingling pendant of gold pipal leaves—(See* fig, 11 ). 

49. Machhlidii be-sir.—( Headless fishes). 

50 . Bekhan, made of gold and -worn on the teeth a stud of gold or silver fixed 

into the front teeth. 


f 51 . 

52 . 

53 . 


54 . 

■ 55v 

56 . 

. 57 . 
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" 58 , 

59 . 
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61. 

62 , 

63 . 

64 . 

65 . 
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V.—Necklaces and Feck Oxvnament^. 

Maid.—A necklace of large beads hanging down long and loose. 

Kanth-kanthf, (worn by women also ) ( fig. 1■ ) This fits rather close to the 
neck—the pendant mar be omitted. , 

Fam.-—An amulet, round or star-shaped, suspended from a twist of colored 
silk thread fastened round the neck by tying at ike back ( see ‘ jugill 
below). 

Tawfz.—A square amulet, jewelled, or otherwise. 

Takhil.— A flat square plate engraved with figures, Ac. 

Haihk&L —A eluun of twisted silk, from which depend, by lilt)© golden loops, 
various coins, amulets, Ac.,, all round. 

Zanjhf.—A set of chains, . , 

Chandarmah. — A large gold fiat medal suspended by a single mg on a Bilk 
chain or cord. 

ChandanMr.—A collar or necklace of a great number of chains (fig 22 ). 

Mila.—Hir.—A plain necklace of pearls or gold beads Ac. hanging down long, 

Champakali.—A necklace like a collar with p4ttdan’t*>, Ac. described uxidei 
‘ Borajat ’ ornaments. The pendants- or rays are either plain metal or set 

with stones. ^ , n .... ,, 

Jfigni.—A single jewelled pendant, hanging from a necklace' of silk like the 
“ N^m/* only more elongated ii> shape. 

Mohran,—A gold mohur or coin hung by a silk necklace. ^ 

Haul dil. — A sort of amulet of jade ; not square as a tawiz alway s is* but cut 
in curves round the edge. ^ 

Saukan mohra. A small gold medal or largo com Worn like No. 57. 

Hassi, or bass/ like a torquea. A ring; or collar of silver* thick in the Huddle, 
and thin at either end. 
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67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 


71. 

70 

A 

78. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

f 78, 

79. ' 

80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84 
85. 
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87. 
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disband. A jewelled collar (Eg. 18) , _ . , , \ 

MobnmaM. A long necklace made of large gold beads, with an interval 01 
gold twisted thread between each head, . 

Atrdan. - A square jewelled ( or plain gold ) pendant, attached to a snk chain, 
at the hack is a. small box. like our vinaigrette to contain 4 atr* or perfume. 
Kamil—A chain of silk carrying amulet cases ( fig. 14. J 

SilwaUa.~-*Au amulet case shaped like a small gold pillow or bolster, with 
two rings attacked to suspend it. 

VI. —Arm Ornaments,. 

Bkuliftnd.—A broad belt-like ornament, generally mounted on silk and tied 
on the upper arm. 

Ka ‘11 rath, is the same, the ornament-consist lug of a band of nine gems set 
side by side, and tied by silk ties. 

Tavlz. Au amulet worn 011 the upper arm. 

Amaht-—(“ the endless.”) A large thin but. solid ring of gold or silver, used 
chiefly by Hindus, 

Bhawatta.—A square gold ornament, worn o,u the upper arm (fig. 23.) 

VII—Bracelets. 

Formin', worn on the wrist. A series of strings of shells or small gold elongated 

beads. / , _ , * 

Kangan or kara or golrru. A bracelet of stiff metal worn bent round the 
arm ; when the edges are serrated it is called gokru. 

Foiichian kutbi. # 

Chna.dand( ( rats* teeth. ) 

Tl^ohicUna. ( grain of ca.rdamoi as. ) 

Kangan or kar.fi zanana ( as before. ) 

Banka, thirl: gold bracelets. Hindus wear them ( fig. 15. ) 

Ookru (as before.) 

Gajra. A flexible, bracelet made of square gold studs mounted on a silk band. 
Chnvi of sorts, as ch : kantakharaL cb.: chanras, ch : kanganb-duy, They are 
generally made of a flat ribbon of gold or silver, bent round, ( fig 16. ) 

Bo in, or long silver sleeve or tube worn on both arms, like a lot of churls 
fastened together. «. 

Band—An armlet, broad and heavy ( see fig. 19. ) 

Jhankang.ui. Small hollow ‘ Jcnra* ’ with grains introduced into the hollow 
to rattle. 


VIII.— Finger Rings. 

89. Angushtri.—A ring set with Stones called also u mundri ” (Hindi) or angdthf. 

90. Oh all a. Large challas are worn on the toe also. The ch alia is a quite plain 

hoop or whole “ hoop ” ring (with or without stones) being gold or silver, but 
the same all round. 

91. Angushtana, angutha. A big ring with a broad face, worn on the great toe. 

92. Khari pniyfingla (a sot of finger rings of ordinary shape), 

93 . Shalnlluu or khari, a ring of long oval shape (fig. 20). 

94 . Birhrnngand, a broad ring figured at No. 21. 


i There tiro''several sorts of Pottchh called Kutbi: chuadandi (the beads like rats’ teeth) ; iloeHdto^ 
like cardamom groin*- &c. 












95Palizfeb.—Various ankle ornaments made with chains atuf pendants of silver, 
which tli.uk together when tlie nearer walksn 

9G.~~CMnj&r .—A large hollow ring, which rattles when the wearer walks. 

97. —Ifarkin-pair or khalkhal. Like karas, worn on the ankles. 

98. —Klxungru, —A ring or ankle of long ornamental- beads of silver, worn on the feet, 

99. —Zanjiri.—A set of chains with a broad clasp—called also .feral 

The enormous variety of names cannot fail to strike any one : every little change In 
the pattern or size of an ornament scorns to secure it a different name. The general form 
of each kind of jewel is always maintained, but of course the details of ornamentation vary 
.immensely.. Very fine jewellery is but little made in the Punjab; most of the necklaces 
and turban ornaments tnade for the nobility are got at Jaipur .fee. The design for them is 
dra wn out by the head jeweller himself, and he gives the drawing to workmen. Alt the finer 
specimens of jewelled ornaments are beautifully enamelled on the back, (unless the stones 
are clear set). 

The fine enamelling is done at Jaipur and Benares, fee. Only inferior enamelling* 
( compared to Jaipur work ) is done in the Punjab. 

The gold and silver work, as far as the plain form of the article required, or as far 
as it can receive the required pattern by merely hammering on to a die or into a cold mould, 
is done by the mn&r or goldsmith, ( also called zargar or sunyar.) 

If the ornament has then to be ornamented with bossed patterns, be. it goes to the 
* ehatera/ embosser and chaser. 

If jewels are to be set, the enamelling at the back is done by a hnm&kar/ and then the 
stone is set. into the places prepared by the goldsmith, fee. by the ‘ murassiakfu * 9 or # kundan- 
a.6z/ whose sole work consists in putting some lac into the receptacle or hollow in the gold 
prepared to receive the stone, putting in a tinsel or foil prepared by the “ bindlfgar, ” and 
then pressing in the stone, putting on a. gold rim to keep it in place. 

It will be proper to describe the tools used by each workman in his separate 
processes. 

The first operator is the goldsmith or sunar. 

He makes up gold ornaments as far as their mere form is concerned ; he neither 
finishes nor Sets them with stones, nor does he ornament his work, except when lie can 
do so with a die-moulch 

He has a small anvil or square block of iron slightly convex on the surface, on 
which he works the metal. This is held firm in a block of wood. It is called “ ahra/n” 
His took are :— 

“ Ha'thaura ”—hammers of sizes. 

(t Nil ”—a blow pipe. 

“ Barmu ”—forceps, plain pointed. 

u Beza ”—a mould. 

Katira. ”—a pair of pincers with blades for cutting metal. 

u Saimi a long pair of pincers with the claws turned down. 
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* { Jandri—a steel plate for wire drawing. 

u Zambia r -heavy pincers, straight blades. 

6t Chaiirasi”—a small square headed hammer., 

“ Tap pa ”—dies, to produce patterns. 

A bit of silver or gold is placed over the mould or die and struck ( while cold ) 
with the hammer; silver bracelets ( chum) are given their pattern in this way. The 
: tappaa are made of kand or bell-metal, which is hard. The tappa only impresses & 
small part of the metal at once : it exhibits perhaps J an inch of pattern. 

The roughly formed metal now goes to the chatera or embosser and chaser. lie 
uses a broken pot to hold tiro called u tau? ” ( it is just the curved portion of the bottom 
of a * ghara’) ; a crucible, kuthali $ a small anvil with a point at either end, called 
( ekwand the oimmentMg is done with a great variety of steel tools to be described 
presently in detail, but whose general .characteristic is that they arc all like large steel 
nails with a head to receive the blow of the hammer, and the points variously rounded, 
flattened, slant-edged, straight-edged <fcc., and there are also differences in the size and 
thickness of the tools. They arc like skme-maBon's chisels and pitchers on a small scale, 
as far as appearance goes. 

Those with the point flat and edged, are called “ chfrntf,” and these are in four 
sizes. The same still broader and flatter is called “ ohaini.” When tho edge is slightly 
curved like a gouge or scoop the tool is f kauerna *; when the point is flat and the edge 
blunt, the 1 chfrna ’ becomes a * Mrta * ; and when the tool is thick and large and has 
its point squared off, showing a neat smooth sectional square, it is called “ thalna/'’ 

* Ekwdsa thaJna ’ is similar, but the point slants off so as to exhibit a sectional 
rhomboid. Each one of these tools is made in four or more sizes. 

I should add that these ‘ thatnas * are specially used to polish and burnish tho 
ground work of metal or field, from which the embossed flower &c. f Btands out. 

„ Another tool of this son; has a smooth round point with a small hole drilled in the 
centre of the cone ; when this is struck on a. piece of metal and tho blow repeated 
while the tool is moved along, a series of small points are raised on the metal which has 
something like the effect of our “ engine-turning.” This tool is called ‘ gul-sam.’ 

The same tools with smooth blunt points, and mthout the hole drilled, are called 
‘ golra/ and are as usual made in four sizes. The same form, but whore tho point is 
slightly more conical and point like, receives the name of * sumbha.* 

With these tools all sorts of ornamental work and flowers are produced. T* men do 
both chasing and embossing, and also repo used work, When chasing <fcc., on,* hollow 
ornament, the workman fills it up with resin to get a firm basis to work on. 

There is a verb, ‘ chitarna’ to paint, adorn, emboss, from which the word 

* chatera ’ is derived. v 

I must here add that it frequently happens that small filings and bits of gold are 
dropped on to the earthen flour of the workshop ; this repeated over a number of years 
renders the soil valuable, and when a goldsmith leaves his shop, the people called ny&rias 
or gold-washers, buy the right to dig up the earth, which they wash by means of a * kfttr& 1 
or wooden tray and collect the gold grains. 
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If the ornament has been made of gold, and is to be set with jewels,, it will have to 
go to the ‘ murassia-kar ’ or kundan saz. If it is intended to be highly finished, i, c., to be •- 
jewelled in front and enamelled on the back, of course it goes to the enamelier or ■ mhi£« 
kar' first, but I will leave the enamelier for the present. The “n-mrassia-Ws” tools are 

A tirpai or works tool; chimta or forceps; and a number of polishers, besides silfis or 
steel probes. 

Let us suppose he wishes to set a stone in a ring : the ring has been made by the 
sunar, who has.hit a hollow place for the.stone. 

The jeweller will place a little lac in the hollow, and on that will press down a 
*1 dank ” or bit of foil, provided by the “ bindHgar,” of whom, presently. 

He rubs the 4 i dank” into the requisite curve, and presses it with a small tool con* 
Bisting of a wooden handle brass bound, and carrying an agate point to polish with. 
"Where the point is large and rounded the tool is called “ghota”; where a very hard bit of 
agate is set so as to make a very small point, suitable for preparing the place of setting a 
very small, gem, it is called V kbilauri” : another dm of agate polisher is called u rokha.” 
The foil being in place and the stone placed on it, sometimes the edge of the cup in 
which it rests is worked up all round so as a over-lap the stone ; this is the European way, 
only the natives rarely do it neatly. The esteemed method however is to put a “ kwlan ” 
on : that is, to press with a probe or siUi. thin gold foil all round the edge of the gem 
till a ran is formed, and then the foil by continual pressure consolidates and is burnished. 
The process reminds me more of a dentist stopping a tooth with gold than anything else. 
The size and quality of the rim put on, as to thickness and purity of metal, can be varied 
to suit the means of the purchaser. They sometimes set jewels “ clear,” but more usually 
with a foil behind, and sometimes they color the back of the stone to deepen it, but they 
never color the foil itself. The art of fixing gem* by little cla ws is only done by those who 
have learned the way of making Eivropean jewellery. 

Jewellery in the European fashion is now largely made in Delhi, at which place 
almost any kind of work can be executed to order. In most of the Large cities some kind 
of work can bo executed in the European fashion. I have seen rings very well made at ■ 
Lai lore and at Kangra, and even watch chains of simple pattern. Tim can imitate 

the European method of chasing admirably. 

The most original work of Delhi jewellery is that know by Europeans as babul 
work. The native workmen call it “ kbirddr, ” literally work of thorns (khar ) or points. 
(3-old '- aments ('generally spherical, or in such form that a number of circular convex 
pieces., “ enter into the pattern ) are covered all over with a number of minute golden 
points) ,nd then this surface, like a tiny hedge-hog's back, in gold, is ‘ frosted.’ Indeed, no 
companion describes the work so well ns the term babul work, which indicates its resem¬ 
blance to the flower of the Acct<ck?j Arobtoa (babul or kikar) familiar to every Indian reader; 
but for the sake of others I :rnay describe it as a little ball of yellow filaments. The 
on lamentation of gold by raising on the surface a number of little points was probably 
suggested by the slight of the (lower, or perhaps originally by the seed vessel of the burr 


* It is often paid that pure gold is necessary to make the points with, but while the gold used must 
clways be loss fusible than the ‘tank or gold-solder, it need not be quite pure, and I have seen some of very 
poor metal indeed. 








(gokru) : indeed a coarser work of tliis sort, and made for native wear, is called * golcru/ The 
Work was first brought to notice about 80 years ago, and his since been increasing in demand, 
and has improved in quality up to a certain point, though purchasers must now be on their 
guard against bad gold, gilt over and frosted so as to deceive the eye. As I said before, the 
ornaments made are always spherical or at any rate convex; thus we have ball-shaped ear¬ 
rings, boss-shaped studs ; solitaires, brooch settings composed of a row of little bosses <&e. 

Thy are all hollow and are sometimes filled up with lac; each point is separately 
made and fixed on the surface. They are not “ repouss6 ” work, as one might at first 
suppose, though the convex metal base is so. 

Through*tlie kindness of Ma jor Ma.cMa.hon of Delhi, I have obtained further 
particulars about this manufacture, to imitate which all efforts in England have, I under¬ 
stand, failed. 

In the first place, as before said, the . ( points ’ and the convex base are of different 
qualities, the latter is generally of inferior gold, while the points are made of gold at 
Its. 17 or 18 a tola. One of the manufacturers, however, says in his answer, that 
the alloyed gold is preferred, and he gives Its. 14 a to!ah as the value of the gold used. 
The workmen get from Es. 2-8 to Es. 8 per tolah as the price of their labor, and are allowed 
from 12 annas as to Be. 1 per tolah of gold advanced to them, as “ chij ” or wastage. 

The - gold smiths are usually Hindus, and have their residences in the tahsil Easauli, 
at the following villages:— 

Kewali. Badna. Rob at. Mangal Hal an. Morthal. Kakrohi. 

Bllri Kalan, Mohdna. 

The work is of some antiquity, as various castes wore ornaments of this sort before 
its suitability for the European market came to notice. The Jat men wear as an earring a 
* gokru/ but generally women do not wear thorn ; Cbumar women however wear them 
without objection. 

It is now* time to examine the process of manufacture. 

As before intimated, the little points are all separately made and afterwards soldered 
on to a convex surface in regular rows. 

In order to make the points, a ‘ tappa,’ which Is a fiat circular block or ingot of 
“kansi,” ( the hardest sort of bronze oF compound metal,) is requisite. Two and a half 
tolahs of the metal are melted in a small ‘ knthali' or crucible over a charcoal fire, with 
the aid of the brass blow pipe. When melted, 4 mashas of 1 sohaga * (borax) and one of black 
sajji (impure soda) are stirred in, and the whole poured out into a circular mould (kaibut ) 
about the size of a military metal, and deep rough to hold the tolahs of metal. When 
the metal is set, but still hot, it is hammered out flat, but not thin, on an anvil, and in the 
flat surface 5 or 6 small holes, the size of grains of peppy- seed, are hammered in with a 
punch, taking care that the holes do not entirely perforate the plate. Next, the gold has 
to bo prepared for use on this! mould or block. 

Four and a half xn&shas of gold are made into wire, and then drawn fine through 
the hole of a wire drawer’s plate or “ jaudri ” till it is as fine as possible : * it is wound 
on a metal rod or reel, and thrown into the fire till red hot ; when taken out it is soft and 
flexible, and is cut with scissors into .shreds of short length, which are set to 

• The whole art of gold wire drawing has been described a fow pages back. 







soak m a little dish of oil. This done, the workman takes up shred by shred with 
the forceps, places it over the little hole in the 4 tappa * before described, and with a tiny 
hammer, no heavier than 2 tolahs, gives a dexterous blow, which drives the gold into the hole. 
Turning the * tappa ’ upside down, the workman taps the back lightly and the grains of gold 
having no disposition to stick owing to the oil, readily fall out and appear like so many 
seeds or tiny pyramids with flat base and conical apex. 

The points being ready, the convex base or matrix on to which they are to he fixed 
has to be made ; it is generally of inferior gold. This is made by hammering out a flat thin 
plate of gold and then knocking it into a mould (in the manner of repousse work ) which 
loaves a smooth convex surface. On this the gold points have to be arranged in regular 
rows. This operation is one of great delicacy, for if the rows of points are not perfectly 
regular and parallel, the appearance will be spoiled. 

In order to make the points stick in their places before the final soldering, they 
are immersed in a sticky compound, made by boiling half a tola of the ‘dal* or split p ulse of 
the sort called inash,, with one chitak of water and six ratis of "soh( borax) till quite 
soft; the grains of gold so prepared, are taken one by one with the forceps and placed in 
position. 

The solder is prepared thus :—Take one masha of gold and one rati of copper, and 
melt together; ham merit, out till as thin as a sheet of paper, cut the foil into shreds as fine a,v 
hair, and across into minute pieces ; having mixed these shreds with some of the dal mixture 
before described, the prepared ornament is anointed all over with it, and the whole put into 
the fire, and urged with a blow-pipe with great accuracy. The solder melts, while the points 
do not at so low a temperature ; and this is the reason why the ornament must be made of 
gold superior to the solder. The melting solder is so spread by the heat of the fire and. the 
dexterous use of the blow-pipe, as to settle down evenly on the surface,, leaving the points 
exposed, and they are thus firmly coagulated and fixed together. Should the solder be too 
thick at any part, it would of course cover the points and spoil the appearance, and the melt¬ 
ing has again to be resorted to till the required even deposit of the solder is attained. AO 
this requires great niceness of handling, and much experience also ; for if the fire is too hot 
or applied too long, the points would melt as well as the solder, and the work be irretrievably 
spoilt. The ornament is returned in its present state to the jeweller who employed the 
workman, but it is still dirty and unpleasing in appearance, and has to be cleaned by lighiy 
heating with borax, and then receives the clear yellow frosty appearance by being plunged, 
when clean and perfectly hot, into a strong acid solution of * kishia/ or unripe dried apricot 
brought from Kabul. 

Ear-rings and other ornaments are often made perfectly spherical. This is done by 
making two hemispherical bases in the mould as before described, they are bound together 
by iron wire, and then with ordinary jeweller’s solder joined into one globe or bail; the iron 
wire can now be removed. The points are afterwards put on in the manner already detailed. 

This class will be now brought to a close by an extract from the Beport of the 
Jury in 1864#; and this will be followed* by way of an appendix, by notes on the art of 
enamelling, and of the trades of the pearl-borer, the seal engraver, and the lapidary 
(hak&k) who engraves stones for signet rings. 







EXTRACT FROM REPORT ON WORKS IN PRECIOUS METALS AND 

JEWELLERY, 


Jury :— 

Mr. F. Cooper. Dittu Mull, and 

Mr. Lepel’ Griffin. Mr. E. L Brandreth, Reporter. 

* ******* 

Della was. and perhaps is still, the principal place in India for the manufacture 
of all kinds of jewellery; but since the extinction of the King and Court after the mutiny , 
the trade in jewellery is not what it was, and the best artizans are emigrating to the nati ve 
states. 

##»#**** 

Delhi has contributed a great variety of silver brooches, several beautiful t urquois 
ornaments, gold rings, jewels set in gold for necklaces, bracelets Ac. Ac., enamelled bracelets, 
bdbul ornaments, gold work fans, &c. Kuraal, Rhotuk, and Umbala, sent a few gold aud 
silver ornaments ; Loodianah a silvor jug and cup, pair of silver shoes, and some silver 
and gold personal ornaments; Simla several silver and other ornaments ; Ivangra some 
enamelled and other ornaments ; Amritsar a large collection of ornaments of different kinds : 
bracelets, ear-rings Ac. Ac. also gold inlaid daggers and sword handles. Lahore had a very 
large collection of ornamental work of various kinds : silver scent bottles, jewelled sword 
handles, mindkari work, jade cups, enamelled armlets and bracelets, diamondhoad ornaments, 
diamond bracelets, ear-rings, and various other ornaments for the person. M'ooltan sent 
some enamelled silver goblets, and gold worked knives. Googaira ( Montgomery ) had a 
very large, and a most complete collection of every kind of the ordinary silver ornaments 
worn by the great mass of native women. Dera Ghazee Khan, Bunnoo, Peshawur, 
Kupoorthulla and Chumba, exhibited a few gold and silver ornaments. Cashmere exhibited 
some very beautiful gold and silver cups and surahis and other silver ornaments. 

A few of the most interesting articles exhibited in this class may be mentioned. 
Among personal ornaments, a superb diamond, emerald, and pearl necklace, very beautifully 
set and richly enamelled at the hack, exhibited by Behari Lai of Delhi * A magnificent 
diamond and emerald turban ornament with emerald pendants, richly set, exhibited by 
Lalla Hurjus Eae of Lahore. Among the Kashmir contributions, a richly embossed 
golden chalice, and the silver and gold richly embossed flagons, deserve special notice. 
Some glass bottles and cups, ornamented with silver net work and gold border, exhibited by 
Ralya Ram, appear of a novel character. 

Of the koftgarl work, the shield exhibited by Emamdeen and Shurfdeen appears the 
most striking j there were also some beautifully and richly inlaid caskets aud inkstands. 

The following is a list of the prizes awarded. 

Ra. 

1. A magnificent necklace, exhibited by Behan Lai, ... ... 60 

2. A magnificent turban ornament, No. 8822 exhioited by Lalla Hurjus l ie, 25 

3. Rich diamond crescent necklace, clear set in silver, emerald and ruby) 25 

pendants, exhibited by Hazaree Mull (?) ... •” _ ••• / 

# This is shown in the plate, the last of the jewel Beries.—B. P. 







4 . Bracelets, studs, and brooch, set in turquoises With enamelled backs, by ) 

Hazaree Mull (?) ... ... ••• — / 

5. Buby bracelet with enamelled sides, "No. 8411, by Jowahir Lai, is Well) 

finished, unique, and tasteful, f 

6. Pair of diamond armlets set on green colored chequered ground, flowered V 

setting, No* 8482, by Jowahir Lai, ... ... *r i 

7. Necklace of emeralds and pearls, very graceful, by Beharee Lai, 

8. Babul work solitaries and brooches by Hazaree Mull, 

0. Enamelled bracelet set with diamonds, dove colored ground, chequered pat* \ 
tern, No. 8886, by Harjus Eae, ... ... — — J 

10. Blue BhaWulpore enamelled silver personal ornaments, consisting of \ 

anklets, armlets, necklace, Ac, No. 8778, exhibited by Lahore Museum, J 

11. A large and curious collection of silver rustic ornaments, No. 8872, and 1 

foi l owing numbers, by Local Committee G-oogaira (Montgoxnery), j 

12. Cashmere gold cups, No. 9118 and 9129, exhibited by the Maharajah, ... 

13. Glass bottle with silver net work by Balya Bani, 

14. Koftgari work, especially shield and dagger No. 8929, exhibited by) 

Imamdeen and Shurldeen, ... ... ... >»♦ / 

II, Koftgari inkstand, richly inlaid, No. 8572, by Imamdeen, 

10, Koftgari box and other contributions, No. 8052, by Gholam Amdeen, ... 
17. Koftgari richly inlaid casket, No. 8584, by Euttahdeen and fairmdeen, 

318. A richly embroidered gold waistbelt, with diamond and emerald buckle, \ 
Delhi, ... ?*• ) 


25 

10 

10 

10 

10 

25 

25 

25 

60 

10 

50 

• 25 
10 
io 

25 





NOTE ON THE ART OE ENAMELLING. 

Enamelling ( minikin ) is done in the south Punjab, ( Multan and BaMwulpur ), 
and also at Kangra. It is also rarely done by individual workmen elsewhere. There is ft 
man at Lahore who knows the work, but who states that he can only make a sort of black 
«namel, and that he has to get the green, red, and blue, in pieces from Multan. 

In Multan it is said that the first maker was one Naulu, who worked 400 year 
ago, and that since then the art so increased in excellence, that Multan enamelled ware 
was highly esteemed and exported to other districts. 

The term « mini” means, in Persian, a glass vase or bine glass; also applied to toe 
»ky “the azure deep” &o., and hence to the blue vitreous enamel, which is the commonest soi . 

The enamel is usually seen in flat, vitreous cakes : there is opaque white, yellow, 
pink and red, green and blue. All these are vitreous in substance, the melting glass being 
prepared with variog metallic salts or compounds, as oxide of cobalt, iron, manganese Ac., 
ted thus colored, 

A rude kind of black enamel is made without any glassy substance, 
described hereafter. 

The article to bo enamelled is never made of pure gold or silver but is cue-half 
ulloy, to stand the heating and the treatment; generally the metal used for the work is 
therefore said to be “ nfrni cMndi ” &c. 

The silver vessel to be enamelled is first heated and made quite clean with the kishta 
solution before alluded to. The pattern to be engraved is marked out with a probe or 
BP and the pattern is then finished off like «< chatera’s ” work, noth such tools as he uses: 
in Multan these implements axe called “ toglira ” and “ handi. The patten*, is pro- 
dueed in relief so that the lower parts being filled up with colored enamel, the silver leaf 
whatever it is, may show out on a colored field. A small quantity of the enamel is 
now finely powdered with a tool called tjjjghi ( Multan ), and the powder is mixed with a 

* ' . , 1 ... nil,,. YMif nil f.A -flic* rxr* rrvn VAfl QllvAT* ii.fl 


as will bo 


little boras. "into a paste with water. The paste is put on to the engraved silver, so as to 
fill up the dents and hollows cut by the engraver, and leave a clear pattern on the enamel 
ground; the tool used for applying the colored paste is in Multan called ‘ surjan. 1 

To burn in the enamel is the ,, next work. A bit of clean talc is put at the 
bottom of the furnace and on it the article enamelled; over this again a small iron cage 
or dome (to keep off the ashes of the furnace) and the whole is surrounded with lumps 
of charcoal, well burned and well washed, so as to yield no ashes, and is set on fire. 

If on taking the vessel out it is found that the enamel has not spread evenly, or 
has coagulated or run over the edge, &c., the excess has to be ground down with a 
file and tool called barbl, consisting of an iron bar coated with a mixture of lac and 
corundum or emery powder. When the enamel is level and even, it has to be heated 
again, and it probably requires a further filing down, which is done with sand and water 
*r.d a bit of soap-nnt. It is now finally heated, and after washing in the kishta solution, 
the work is finished. 

The black enamel that the Lahore workman makes is not vitreous, and merely 
shows a dull black ground, on which the Bilver flower pattern appears more like the “bidrf” 
work of Central Lidia. 






_ 



Tlioblack enamel called by the Kabuli# (whence the art came) 1 sawatb,/ is made 
ting two parts of .silver, one part of lead, and four parts of sulphur together, but this 

o a fierce heat; when sufficiently melted 
The black substance which results is 
in the manner described, 
and is done at 


the material is poured into a mould ( reza ) 
finely powdered, and being mixed with borax into a paste, is applied 

The enamelling on the back of jewellery is called “ pharfura/ 
Jaipur, not in the Punjab. 

The Mooltan enamelling is principally of cups and plates ; 
pur of large necklaces, bracelets, and other ornaments for the person. I 
works, amulets, belt clasps, and even articles of European form, are enamelled. 
Enamelling is understood at Delhi also. 

The best enamelling comes for Jaipur ; n 
are produced, but I have gathered the following 
Dead white enamel is made by a a calcine 
a slow furnace, by tossing in a few bits of tin the 


tell the art by which the colors 


The pearl borer, “ moti-winh n ( from winhna to bore ), fixes 
the pearl into a little hole in a block of very soft wood, 
generally semfod, &c. The boring is done with the usual, 
mechanical contrivance : a pointed tool set revolving by a bow 
and string passed round, and moved to and fro with a sawing 
movement. So here the borer is a light pointed tool with a 
long handle. To make a loose handle for this, the workman 


the hollow. 


.Pearl borer's tool 
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HAKKAK- EING STONE POLISHES OE LAPlDABY. 

His tools are,— grindstone, which revolves on a wooden axis between two uprights ; 
the uprights and stand ate called ‘ adda/ The Wheel or grindstone called 4 san, * is a disc 
made of corundum ponder and lac melted together : it is kept revolving by a bow and 
leather string, like «, .urneris wheel. The san is made of two Sorts : one to grind coarse, the 
other fine. 1 IVlitta san/ is one to grind liner, this is made with sand instead of corundum. 

A. third wheel is called 4 ehildsa * and is smaller, and serves to polish the stone 
with the aid of a paste called u ba.ri/’ made of pounded burnt crystal or flint, 

I may add in th is place, that no one in the Punjab knows how to cub diamonds; they 
say only one or two people at Jaipur and at Benares do : they have not the diamond powder 
necessary, and they say it costs two or three thousand, rupees to set up a wheel. Other 
stones they can polish, because the powdered corundum or emery they have, will suffice. The 
lapidary’s wheel is a heavy ‘lap 5 or disc mounted on the end of a wooden spindle, the spim do 
supported between two uprights, and worked with a bow; the wheel is often weighted with 
lead to increase its- rotat ry power : the edge is charged with a mixture of lac and emery. 
The stone to be polished is stuck with lac on the end of a wooden holder, this is pressed, 
with the right hand against the wheel, and the left works the bow: the facets are produced 
by the eye only, and are often not very regular. 

SEAL ENGBAYEE. 

The seal is used by all classes, not so much as a seal, but as a signet, especially 
when the wearer cannot write his name ( which is unfortunately very often the case ), 

The 4 mohr-kand. * or engraver’s stand, consists of a. solid heavy pyramidal box, on 
the top of which is a long wooden ledge carrying three uprights j one at either end is Iked, 
but the third can be slid along and fixed with a screw, so as to hold the graving tool, 
which is mounted between the end and middle', in a horizontal position, with the 
graving end projecting. 

The tool itself is set revolving by the 
usual process of the bow. The point being 
adroitly pressed against the seal stone, and 
touched with oil and corundum,kept in a cup 
below, a dot or line, or other mark, is en¬ 
graved : the stone is stuck with lac on to a 
wooden handle for convenience of holding. 
The graving tool or 4 barma * consists of 
a light fumed wooden shaft carrying a steel 
spike, at the very point of which a small 
copper head, like a pin’s head, is fixed. 
This little head touched with oil and corun¬ 
dum does the work. If a fine line has to 
be engraved, the headed barma is removed 
and one placed in the proper position, which 
carries a little disc of copper at the end; 
the disc is perhaps J of an inch in diameter, 
and the edge can be filed exceedingly thin* 



Engraver** u AditaS* 









It is this thin edge, when pressed revolving against the seal stone, that cuts a fine line 
The whole process, however, requires the workman, to he exceedingly adroit in adj usting 
and turning about his stone so as not. to get the lines too thick or too deep# to get the 
curves smooth, &c. Very nice seal-cutting is done with letters of amazing smallness and 
fineness at Delhi, but perhaps the Kashmiris are the best of all at this fede. 

BlhTDLIGAK^MAKER OF TINSEL ORNAMENTS, 

Bindii means a small spangle. In Kangra they are worn stuck on to the face and 
forehead with gum. 

The bindiig^r makes the 6 foil y to place beneath stones set in jewellery, and also* 
the small gold pendants like tiny hollow spoctis : they form a fringe to ninths (nose-risigs) 
and other ornaments, and are called jhamkun.” 
his tools are— 

Alvmn .—A small anvil, 

Chamra elm 'mi .—Parch merit. 

Mikrdz .—Scissors of sizes, 

ChumiL —Forceps of sizes* 

Sannw —Small pincers. 

Fire holder 5 agate polisher ( mohari) ; a smooth stone ; aiid a three-legged stain! 
or low work table. 

They have thin sheets of gold or silver called < sitta/ and cut out the form of the 
* bindii” with scissors ; these they color yellow or red. They give them a concave form by 
pressing on the leather with an agate tool called “ got &/ 5 
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NOTE ON THE KOH-I-NUR DIAMOND. 

X have a series of papers communicated to me by the late Dlwan Hukm Chanel 
Pesjiawria, which ifere prepared by the late Fakir Nur-nd-dui. In the form in which they 
reached me they , do riot present any connected narrative, I have therefore extracted 
the information they contain, and having added other matter, have arranged a note oil 
the history of this celebrated diamond, going as far back as it can be traced. I have 
also been able to consult Tavernier’s Voyage des Ind.es, now a rather rare book. There 
are also some good, but not perfectly accurate, notices of this diamond in the Encydopmdia 
Brittanica, and., the Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 1851. The Encyclopaedia has 
reproduced Tavernier’s drawing of the diamond. 

The legend of the origin of this diamond is, that it was found in the mines", of the 
south of India, and was worn by one of the heroes of the MaMbharat, Kama, King of 
Anga; this would place it about 5,000 years ago, or 3,001, B. C. # 

Nothing more of it is heard till it appears as the property of Vikramaditya,f 
( Bikr v amajft of modern Indian vernaculars ) the famous Raja of the great Central Indian 
kingdom of Ujain ; it descended from him to the MhUva Rajas, who kept it till overthrown 
Py the Muhainadan 'power. The Mohamad an power was first felt in the Dekkan towards 
the close of the thirteenth century; Alauid-um. Khilji, nephew of Firoz, the first sovereign, 
of the 2nd Ghori dynasty, several times invaded the Dekkan, and his General, Kaliir,. as 
early as 1310, brought back from the Dekkan a treasure consisting of several chests of 
jewels, pearls &c.J 

AlA-ud-din died in 1316. § I take it that this Ahi-ud-dui is the one intended, and 
not the other prince of the same name, once the slave of a brahman astrologer, and who 
afterwards became the founder of the Brahman i dynasty in the Dekkan (he died in 1357 )„ 
For if it is this latter, it is difficult to understand how the diamond found its way to the 
Delhi treasury, seeing that the. weak and disorganized monarchies that characterized the 
close of the 2nd Ghori dynasty were never able to cope with, or to overthrow, the Dekkan 
power. There was also another Ala-ud-din in 1446. Assuming then that the diamond 
was with iUa-ud-dm Khilji, it must have remained there in possession of his successors, the 
last of whom, was SnlfSa-Ibrahim, son of Sikandar, sou of Bahlol Lodi. The possession of 
the diamond by and his successors is stated as a fact by Sultan Babar in his 

memoirs, who fixes the date of Ala-ud-din’s acquisition of the diamond as 1306 A. D. 

It was at this time that Babar, a. descendant of the great Taimiir-leng, after 
several invasions,[[ at length, in 1526 (A. D. ) attacked Sultan Ibrahim, and entered 
Delhi; Ibrahim was defeated and slain, pne of the native historians says that, on reaching 
Delhi, Bahar shewed great kindness to the family of the late emperor, assigning a 

# Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 1851, Yol. II., p. 695. 

| Aoeordr to the Memoirs of Babar, the diamond was actually in possession of Baja Bilcraniajit 
of Gwalfr at the time whoa Hmnayun (Babar’s son) took it. The said Bihramajit was holding Agra on behalf 
of Sultan Ibrahim against Babar's force. Perhaps this gave rise to the idea that the great Bikrainajfi 
had it . 

$ See Mill’s History of India, Vol. II., p. 203. 

§ Mill, who always garbles Indian names, calls him ‘ Alla,’ which is no name at all. He also calls 
the brahmin Gangu —Kongoh ! 

(I He invaded India five times between Oil and 932 Hijra, 






pension, of 7 lacs of rupees, to the mother. She. in gratitude for this, presented Babar 
'with the diamond, or as the Kkulasat-ul-tav-adkli, calls it, a ‘ piece of diamond,' saying 
it weighed * 8 miskals.’ 


The weight, of which I shall speak presently, is quoted from B&bar himself, who 
does not say that it was actually 8 miskais, but was about, or probably ( ghalibau ) 8 
misk&ls. 

In Wilson's Glossary of Indian Terms, the miskal is equal to 63 J grains troy, which 
would make the diamond weigh £08 grains or (taking 4 grains ~ 1 carat ) 127 carats. 

The native historians fix the weight differently. Forishta makes 8 miskals equal to 
224 ratis ; and the translator of Babar’s memoirs, to 320 ratk . but the weight of the 
rati also differs. 5 * The miskal also is sometimes estimated at 72 grains : this would make 
the diamond 576 grains, equal 141 carats. 

This story of the diamond being given by Ibrahim's mother is not countenanced 
by B&bar himself, who (p. 308 of the translation ) relates as follows:— 

4 The family of Blkramajit and the head of his clan, were at the moment in Agra 
' [ Bikramajit, not the earlier celebrity of that mime, but the Raja of Gwalior, was at Agra 

< holding the city for Sultan Ibrahim]. Upon Humay&n'sf arrival they attempted to escape, 

< but were stopped by the parties stationed to watch their movements, and were brought in 
* prisoners. Humayun would not permit them to bo plundered, and of their own free will 

< they presented to him a peshkash, consisting of a quantity of jewels and. precious stones, 

< amongst which was one famous diamond, which had been acquired by Sultan Ala-ud-din. 

< It is so valuable that a judge of diamonds valued it as half the daily expenses J of the 
‘whole world; it is about 8 roiskdls in weight. On my arrival Humayun presented' it as 
4 *a peshkash to me, and I gave it him back as a present.’ 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier, who visited Iudia about the middle of the. 1 > th century, gives 
a different account of the origin of the Koh-i-nur., and if his story is true, that of Babar’s 
cannot be; nor is it possible that there should have been two diamonds of such extra¬ 
ordinary size at Delhi at the same time ; for Tav ernier, who was allowed to handle and 
weigh all the jewels, would surely have noticed the fact. It is of course possible that the 
diamond which Babar had and gave to Humayun, was not the one which descended to Shah 
JaMn and Auraugzeb The writer in the Official Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 1851 
concludes that Tavernier’s account is not true. There is nothing in the method of cutting the 
Ebli-i-rmr ( as it was seen in 1851 ) which would lead me to suppose, necessarily, that it is 
the work of an European, nor can there be any objection to the greater antiquity of the 
diamond on the ground of the art of diamond cutting being unknown. It was not known 
in Europe before the end of the 15th century (or I486 A. D. ), but it may have been, and 
probably was, known long before that in India. 

Tavernier does not seem to have been aware of the existence of Babar s account, 
and does not relate any special enquiry as to the origin of the diamond he saw. His 

* Some giro it as 1*953 of a grain, others 24 grains. Natives say that one rati equals 8 average sizod 
grains of clean husked rice. 

f Babar'« son, who was sent on the expedition. 

I x suspect we should read * income’ insteadof ‘ expense/ The copyist wrote instead of 

the ‘ alif ’ was omitted, ^ . 
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dra wing and description do not certainly correspond exactly to the shape and facets of the 
Koh-i-nur as it was in 1851, and there is no reason to suppose that it had been touched 
between the date of the Mogul reign and its possession by the Sikh power. On the other 
hand, if the diamond really had its origin in only the preceding reign, there must, ha ve boon 
persons at the Court who were w. 11 aware of the truth. There is, however, a great improb¬ 
ability in one particular about the story, and that is, that the rough diamond weighed 
900 ratio, equal to about 787 carats ! The diamond Tavernier saw and weighed was only 
280 carats, so that there must have been 500 carats lost in cutting, which is hardly possible. 

Tavernier’s story is as follows : — 

After mentioning that on 1 st November 1665 he was shown the jewels in AnrangzeT/a 
e treasury, he says,* 4 the first jewel put into any hand was the great diamond, which is a 
i round rose diamond, very convex on one side ( fort haute d’un c6te ) ; on the under side 
there is a small nick with a little flaw in it.f It is of fine water, and it weighs 819$. 
'■ ratis, equal to 250 carats ( of 4 grains ) : the rati equal to 7-Sths of a carat. When 
1 .Mirgimala, ( sic, ) who betrayed hie master the King of Golconda, presented the stone to 
( Shahjahan, it was uncut, and then weighed 900 ratis, equal to 7871 carats, and had several 

* flaws. Had this stone been in Europe it would have been differently treated, some good 

* pieces ( pendants) would have been taken off it, and the stone itself left much larger ; as it 

* is, it has been quite polished away. It was Le Sieur Horten sio Borgis, a \ enetian, who 

* cut it, and who was poorly recompensed for his pains. They reproached him with having 

* spoiled the stone, saying that he could have left it much lai'ger. Instead of paying him for 

* Ms work, they made him pay 6,000 rupees, and would have taken more if he had anything 

* more for them id take. If Hortensio knew his work better, he could have taken some good 
'* pieces off without doing wrong to the King, and without having had so much work to 

* polish it, but he was not a very skilful diamond cutter.' 

Whether this account of the origin be accepted or Babar’s, there can be no doubt 
that this diamond came from the Golconda mines. Tavernier expressly says that it came 
from a mine which he calls (MniJ (or Coulour, in Persian) which is seven marches east from 
Golconda. this is the Gani Partiala visited by Dr. Yoysey in 1823 ; and the early history of 
the stone in Babar’s memoirs points to the Dekkan as its origin. Now these mine:, of 
Golconda were known to yield larger diamonds than any of the others of Kaolconda and 
Yisaptir, ' * 

It is commonly said that this diamond used to adorn the 4 peacock throne.* 
This, however, was certainly not the case in Aurangzeb’s time. Tavernier (p. 241) gives a 
minute description of this splendidly jewelled couch, but the great diamond is not described 
as being in if. One large diamond is described, but that weighed 80 or 90 carats only, and 
does not correspond in size to the Koh-bnur. 

In Chapter XXII there is a further description and a plate of thib large diamond : 
it is represented as cut in uniform facets, and there is an irregularity in the shape at one 
.side, he saysj — 


# Voyage des Indes ( Paris, 1676, vol., IT., p. 240.) 
f Sec foot note to page 1082?os<- 
X The word gam or kair meai^ mine. 
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“ C© diamant apparent au Grand- Mogol lequeT me It TMbnneur de me le faire 
(t montrer avec tons se*r antr'es joyaux. On voit la forme ou il est demeure etant tailld, efc 
“ raTayant. estd permis de le p’eser, j-ay trouve qVi’ii pe'sre 319| rafcis qui. font 279 £ do 
<s nos carats, Bstant brut it pesoit commo fay dit ailleurs 907 rafcis qui font 793 A de 
u nos carats* Cette pierre est de la uteme fonne comine si Ton avoit coupe tm euf par le 
“ milieu”* 

Tayernier also mentions that the rati used in weighing diamonds at Golconda arid 
Yis%(ir, is | less than the European carat of 4 grains. 

The writer of the Note in the 1851 Catalogue, before quoted, questions'Taverniers 
n^ asurement of the weight, as, if a rati is equal as he says to 7-8tlis of a cOrat, it should 
equal about 3$* grains, which no rati ever does; the maximum being 2-V aikl the 
average received weight 1*9 grains. If weighed by the higher.s'oale it give# 700 grafe 
03? ITS carats, which is very near the actual weight of the Kohdmdi^m*. 186 carats, 

The diamond remained in the hands of the Mogul sovereigns down to ^ing 
Eoshan Aktar Mutiamad Shah (who ascended the throne in 1720) at the time when Nadir 
Sliah invaded the Empire of Hindustan. Nadir Shah, after the battle of Karnal entered 
Delhi in March 1739 A. £>. He seized the entire treasury of Delhi, including the peacock 
throne and the great diamond, Which he called Koh-bniir or “mountain of light” : this is 
the origin of the name by which the diamond has since been known. There is ho reason to 
suppose any truth in the story which represents Nadir Shah as changing turbans with 
Muhamad Shah, and taking the diamond along with the turban. Nadir Shah took the 
Kbh-i-nfrr with him, but nine years after his return to Persia he was murdered by his 
nephew Ali Ifuli Khan. Soon, however, the country fell into a state of anarchy, and 
Ahmad Shall Durani, who had been a yasawal or chief porter in NMr Skahfs service, 
became King at Kandahar and Kabul, A. H. 1161. The Kingdom of Persia, however, did 
not immediately pass into the possession of the Dur&tiL Karim Khan Zihd reigned seven, 
years after Nadir Shah, and possessed the diamond ; his brothers Jafir Khan and Lutf Ali 
Khan succeeded/and had the diamond also. Lutf Ali was eventually defeated by Agha 
Mohamad Khan Kajar, and fled for his life. During his flight be fell in with 90 Seistanl 
troopers^ to whom he shewed the diamond, which was then worn as a baznbahd or armlet 
for the upper arm ; the diamond he offered to them as the price of his safety. With 
characteristic treachery the Seistanfs took the diamond, deserted Lutf Alt after hamislring- 
ing his only horsOj and made their way with the precious jewel to Kandahar. In this 
city they attempted to sell it, but Alirnkd Shah Durani having heard of this, sent for the 
men and seized the diamond. Ahmftd Shah died A H. 1181 and was succeeded by his son 
Tairadr Shah, who, after a reign of 23 years, Was succeeded by his son Zaman Shah. Zarndii 
Shah was defeated and deposed by his brother Mahmud Shah. 

Zatn£n Shah when defeated at Ghazni, fled towards the Khaibar, and^tool, refuge in 
the fort AsMk ( me in NurdinV: papers ). In the walls' of the fort Zaman Shah hid the 
Koh-i-ndr along with some other valuables. Shah Shuja, a younger brother of Zaman Shall, 
did not allow his brother Mahmud to reap the fruits of his victory, but, having gained over 
a considerable body of troops, established himself on the throne. To him Zaman Shah 

* This is very lilce tho roal stone, which is quit flat below and is nearly oval, except a slice eiu off one 
*ide ; viewed endwise, and horn the end opposite the gash or slice, it is quite like Tavernier's plate. 













fcevmied the hiding place of the • Ebh-Lndr, arid it was dug out arid given over to Shah 
iShuja. Shah .Shuj/i was however unable to hold the throne against Mahmdd Si ah, but 
\vitw defeated and forced to lake refuge at Rawalpindi, carrying the precious diamond with 
him. 

While there, the Governor of Kashmir sent to assure him of fidelity, and invited him 
to Kashmir, ShahSlru ja belie ving him, moved to Hassan Abdal, and thence to At took. 
Meanwhile,; Malmnid Shah, Shah Shuja’s successful rival, sent though his Wazir, Fatih, 
Khan, overtures for the friendship of Maharaja Kanjit Singh. 

The Kashmir Governor (Ata Muhamad KMn ) no sooner heard of this, than ho 
sent renewed solicitations to Shah S!ruj;i to come to Kashmir, Shah Shnjii did so, but, 
first despatched his wife Wafa Begum to Lahore, carrying the diamond with her. 
Shah Shujd, as is well known, immediately on reaching Kashmir, was treacherously seized, 
and imprisoned. 

Wadi Begam was wfdi received by the Maharaja, and suitably lodged and enter- 
. iaim?d at. Lahore. So soon as the news of tlm. Shah’s fate reached her, she. sent to the 
Maharaja, Pegging his assistance. in procuring his liberation, and offering, the Kohd^nur as- 
a reward fir the service, 

Meanwhile Wazir Fatih Kh£n ( Mahmiid Shah's Wazir ) had made still fur (her 
interest- with the Maharaja, and induced him to aid in the Wazir’s design of invading Kash- 
niii. Ea-hjit Singh advanced as far astheKohtas fort ( Jhelani ), and instructed a number, 
of his Chiefs and Rajas to assist Wazir Fatih Khan in his expedition against Kashmir, 
but secretly ordered them to secure, at all hazards, the liberation of Shah Shuja. 

I lie Maharajja returned to Lahore and immediately acquainted the Begam with. 
?? l £® a * ures ta J 5en tov tlie Shalds release, demanding the promised diamond as his reward * 
tlie Begam pnadeutly* b owevoj, declined giving it up till she saw her husband with her 
own eyes. Maharaja haiijit Singh was obliged to be contented, and made arrangement? for 
conveying the ne ws of tko success of the Kashmir expedition so soon as the', event would 
oecuy * ' 

The Kashmir expedition succeeded, Ata Muhamacl Khan* the Governor, in great dis~ 
tress released Shah Shujfi, and placed him on the throng of Kashmir. Wazir EJhan and 
tlie Sikh army were, however, completely successful. 

It is needless for my present purpose to detail the. intrigues which, followed the 
success ; how Ata Muhamad Khan made overtures to the Sikh conquerors, and how 
Eatdx Khan was afraid, in consequence. Shah Shuj&, afraid to trust either Ata Muhamad 
or Fatih Khan, adhered to the Sikh Biwan Mohukrn Chand, who, according to Ids io,. 
structions, set out from Lahore; faking Shall Slvujfi with him. 

On reaching the capital the Sikh Chiefs left Shah SlmjS at Shahdara, and ' reported 
the events of the ^expedition to the Maharaja. Next morning Shah Shuj.i, accompanied by 
Prince Kharak Singh, entered Lahore with royal pomp, and was lodged in the u Mub&rik 
hawed.” 

The Maharaja now made several efforts to get possession of the diamond : on one 
occasion it is even said that one of the Maharaja’s Sirdars kicked the Shah. In Nur-ii-din’s 
papers, some extract* from Sob an Lai’s history of the Maharaja are given, from which 
I gather tho following particular.. 
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Bhaya Bam Singh and others were sent to solicit • the delivery 0 f the .diamond. 
They pressed him exceedingly, but he made pretences to avoid giving it up. He 
was therefore put under a strict guard, and “ every . day served to add to the severity 
of Ills confinement.’’ Shah Shujft sent a deputation, to the Maharaja saying, that the 
diamond was mortgaged for 6 crores of rupees due at Kabul, but the Maharaja was not 
satisfied. At last it was agreed that the Mahajara should pay three lacs of rupees in 
cash, and grant a jaglr of the annual value of 50,00 0 rupees . On receipt of the Maharaja's 
promise, Shah Shujd said he would deliver the diamond within fifty days, 

44 On the 29th Jamfidi-iil-awal, (1st June A. D, 1813,) Fakir AaiVud-din, Bhai 
44 Clurbaksh Singh, and J tanadar Khush&l Singh, went to Shah Shuj& and. demanded the 
“ diamond. The Shah replied that Maharaja Eanjit Singh should come for it himself. 
'“The Maharaja on hearing this*, cheerfully mounted his horse, and accompanied by troops* 
44 on the right and left, and taking with him a sum of 1,000 rupees in cash, went to Shah 
Slmj^’s hawelL The Shah received him with respect and bended the knee to him 
44 The Maharaja then sat down * . * * * The Shah produced the diamond 

“ *»d gave it to the Maharaja, who signed an agreement to secure the Shah from further 
44 molestation,” Presents were then exchanged, and the Maharaja returned to the Fort. 

In Nur-iid-dm’s papers a number of statements are given of various persons who 
were questioned as to whether the three lacs agreed to be paid were ever granted. It seems 
quite clear that, although from time to time sums of money were presented, to the tfhah 
the agreement alluded to was never fulfilled. < 1 

An to the weight of this diamond, I already stated that the Khni&t-ul-taw^rikh 
S 3 >eakmg of the diamond in .Bfibar’s time's says, the weight was 8 misklls™!!! carats Wliou 
obtained by Eanjit Singh, “ wise examiners ” of the time gave its weigh t as '4i2 ? ma8ha$ 
.336 ratis =» 785 grains <=** 183f carats, which is close to its exact weight. 

The diamond was set in gold, and worn as a bhzuband or armlet, and is Btill 
remembered at Lahore by the name of the bazuband diamond. It was in the state in which 
it was exhibited in 1851,186 carats in weight and worth £ 270, 768: it has since been 
re-cut. 

Ho one in this country had an adequate idea of the value of this stone. It is 
commonly said that Ran]it Singh on being asked the value said it was “ikMl/ or the 
power which could conquer the state which possessed it; bat what the . Maharaja ' really 
said, more humorously, was, that the price was 1 shoes '—i. e. r he who could give his enemy a 
beating ( shoe beating is the oriental sign, of defeat) and take it from him. The meaning 
is, however, the same. 

Fakir Nnr-ud-din writes as follows, about what he heard Wafa Begam .say on this 
subject ;~-r 

A few months after the diamond in question came into the possession of the Maha raja, 

^ I was called back from J&landhur to Lahore, and deputed by the Maharaja to Wafa 
“ Begam, to find out what opinion she had of its value. By order of this Highness I 
“ yisited Wafa Begam, and begged her to inform me what she had heard or knew to be its 
<c value. Wafa Begam, in reply, said that its value could not be described in one way, but 
in several ways. According to what she had hoard from her ancestors, its value is equal 
to a heap of precious stones and gold mohre filling a space marked by five atones, each 






u thrown on four sides and upwards by a strong young man. Some have said this even to 
bo an inadequate value ; others have said that its value is equal to half of the daily income 
of the whole world. And the real price by which it has passed from one hand to another, is 
presentation of a weak to a powerful party, which price brought it in the possession of 
Saduzai family, and at last into the hands of the Maharaja. 

The subsequent history of the diamond is too well known to need repetition. It was 
ceded to the British in 1849, taken by the Marquis of Dalhousie, (Governor General, 
to Bombay in 1850, and entrusted to Lieutenant Colonel Macke son, C. Id, and Captain 
Bams ay, who sailed with it to Europe, reaching Portsmouth on 30th June 1850. They 
handed it over to the Board of Directors East, India Company, and, on the 3rd July 1850, 
it was delivered to Her Majesty. It has since been re-cut in a completely round form, 
losing considerably in weight, but gaining vastly in beauty and brilliancy. It can bo worn 
either la a bracelet or in a necklace ; there are two pendants mounted with it 
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CLASS XIY' 

ARTICLES OF VERTTJ. 

All that can be .lone in this class is to give a list of the more remarkable specimen* 
that have come to notice. 

Lahore. 

Powder-horn, made of polished shells of »me largo species of Turbo ; the mouth 
being closed with copper gilt covering. 

There was one from Amritsar in the 1864 Exhibition [“.No. 10100], ^ 

j -8772 ].—Horse trappings of gold repousse work on 'velvet, ( value Rs. 2,900) 
belonging to Raja Harbans Singh of Lahore. 

r 87741.—Necklace of gold and coral for horses, ( value B». 370). Another o. 
large white glass beads. Another of jade beads. Another made of gold corns ( ashrafios ) 
strung on silk cord. Another of large beads of cut rock crystal. , 

[8778]._Small cups of rock crystal. These are brought from Yarkand, &a, ana 

are lunch admired in the houses of the wealthy. .. 

[8780].—A cup of green serpentine. This is called “zahr mphra. because, if 
poison is poured into it, the stone is supposed to crack, and so “ reveal tho person, 
r 8781 ].—A jade cup, inlaid with precious stones. 

[ ]. _ A 'large onyx stone cut into the shape of a frog (Kabul ) hi the l/'.hore 

MU ^ U {8784 ].---Various sword handles of jade, amulets and charms of the same, inlaid 
WKl ^[8800 ].—A fly-flap, yak’s tail, in gold and jewelled handle ( Baja Harbans Sing, 

" i 

1,ah r 8803 -Series of agate knife handles. This stone is brought from Cambay. 

[ A jade cup. Theso jado articles are all brought from Yarkand, and are 

n ° v ma f 8809 ]. —Ornament for the point, of a scabbard, set with rubies. Another of jade. 
[8810 ].—Figure of a tiger carved in agate, 

[ 8811 Beads of clouded amber. 

[ 8813 ].—Vases of dark green jade (loot from China ). 

n 01231-—A hooka vase of carved marble. . ,. 

' ].._A marble book-stand-two plates of carved marble, crossed like the letter 

X; the Koran is rested on this in a mosque at prayer time ( it is called “ n x )• 

Amritsar. 

[10087].—A crystal bowl, value Bs, 150. .. 

f10090].—An onyx cup, value Bs. 100 ( or agate, “ sang gharm ). ^ 

Also a series of pen holders, little dishes and salt-cellars, of agate and ^rpontme 

( zahr monra ). Patyaua. ; c(fk 

[10264, &c.].-A boat carved out of white Jaip&r marble. A pen-case ditto, ditto. 
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CLASS xrv*. 

MANUFACTURES IN WOOD, USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL. 

U ' v- 

Division I. —Furniture. 

„ II.*— Carved and Inlaid Work. 

Furniture is so little, used by natives, that this class is a small and uninteresting 
one. A rich man's house is often well furnished with carpets, hangings, low cushioned 
divUvi'S, and “ masnads," but ornamental furniture is unknown save to those few who hare 
adopted the European style. Tables, often inlaid, or with legs covered with silver plate-, 
and arm chairs, are alone in use, and low wooden stools for kitting on. 

The number of natives who are skilled in wood carving is however considerable. 
The form of articles produced by them is rarely good and never beautiful ; it is only 
in. surface design that they seem to excel. 

All the furniture that was really good in the Exhibition of 1804, was made by car- 
pouters who had taken patterns from European articles, and brought their own skill in 
design and carved tracery to bear on the work. * 

The following articles may be mentioned as shewing the moro curious articles of 
furniture : — 

[ 9571 ].—An arm chair, entirely made of white.marble ; the back and sides being 
perforated and carved. A similar one was sent from Lahore (Sirdar Bhagwan Sing, 
exhibitor,) Amritsar. 

[9578 ]—An arm chair entirely covered with plates of ivory and mother-o’pearl 
(rtfuiru), Nawab Jahangir Kuan, Lahore. 

[ 9581 ].* — Tun wood table inlaid with ivory. 

[ 9581 ].— A watch case ornamented with gilt brass. This is a copy of the 1 Louis 
Quatorze* style. 

[ 9707 ]—A chair painted and gilt, “ ktVri-]tftlamd£ni (See Lacquered Ware), 
Kashmir, 

[ 9708 J.—A round table in painted wood. The design of this being of the shawl 
pattern, was really beautiful, and the coloring chaste and subdued. The cost of such a 
table is 81 Rupees. 

The following specimens are all of European fashion : — 

[ 9570].— Bound table, tho top inlaid with 50 different kinds of Punjab wood 
the stem and base representing reeds on a lake, with swans supporting the table, carved iu 
white wood, and with water lilies. The plate shows this elegant piece of work, executed 
by native carpenters under directions of Mr. J. Gordon, c. e. 

[9S68].—A drawing-room chair, elaborately carved ( Sirdar Bhagw£n Singh ). 
This shews how delicately natives can Carve; the material is tali or slush am wood. 
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Simla. 

r 9554 Book cases, chiffoniers, small, tables, arm chairs, couches, &c. 

oimAa is celebrated for its carved ware. Several carpenters may be seen in the 
bazar at work. The patterns are supplied them, and the imitation is excellent. The 
woods most, used are walnut., and a beautiful zebra wood known us *' kakhar ft ( Piet aria >„ 
The work is cheap enough : a pair of teapoys cost Rs. 20 ; a book-stand for the table Its. 3 ; 
a flower-stand Rs, 20; a couch (the wood work 25. 

Jalandhar. 

[ 9565 ], A £'de-board or chiffonier carved in shfsbam wood This elaborate carv¬ 
ing is figured in the annexed plate. 

Other Districts. 

In Shahpxir, a remote and rather wild district, Major Davies, the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, got some native carpenters to make excellent furniture. At Lahore, in the 
Railway Workshops, with the aid of good tools and effective superintenuence, almost any 
article of joiner's work, plain and fancy, can be produced. The Raja of Kapdrtbila sent u> 
the Exhibition a table with a marble top, and a carved arm chair, very well linisbed and 
polished. The last item is not often well done; as a rule native workmen are contented 
to varnish with copad instead of actually polishing. 

I should not close this class without alluding to the “ Oujrat Chair/' This is an 
instance of how an article of manufacture can be introduced and localized within narrow 
limits and then rendered permanent. Some years ago a Deputy Commissioner of Gujrat, 
named Capper, interested himself in manufactures. Mrs. Capper gave some carpenters a 
pattern of a folding easy chair. It was at once imitated in tun wood, and lias a loos* 
hanging cushion of leather. I have already alluded to the leather.* These chairs are 
made only at Oujrat, and have obtained a Punjab celebrity : they are called by the natives 
Gujrat or “ Capper£W Chairs." 


# See pago 123. 
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CARVED AND INLAID WORK. 

It is hardly worth while to make a separate class of the carved and inlaid work, 

I have already described under the last head the skill many natives possess in the art oi 
curving; but for want of suitable objects, almost the only articles on which the art is 
exercised ore pen-cades, boxes, cups, and legs of the universally used charpoy or flat bedstead, 

The following specimens may bo mentioned :— 

Delhi. 

r 0102 ].— Carved sandal wood box, tho sides bound with silver, and set with oval 
« Pelhi miniatures ” ( of which hereafter ). These sell, according to size and number of 
paintings, from Bi. 250 to Rs. 25 each. 

Amdala. 

[ 0207 ].—Carved spoons and forks, for salad Ac. 

This work seems to lm ve been learnt from Sahfiranpur, not far off, where beautiful 
carved w ork of tbe soft white wood of the Wrightea is executed. 

There are a variety of similar carvings from Ludhiana. 

Bushyarpur. 

[ 9279 &c. ].—Boxes of dark shisham wood, inlaid with a flower pattern in ivory. 

Amritsar. 

[ 9839 Walking sticks of olive wood, and of the 49 Rauns ” ( Oofoneaster ) 

carved A favorite sort of carving is on a short stick, carried, I believe, by Bairagi fakirs, 
and consisting in inscriptions cawed in relief in tturmfikhl, Hindi, and Persian characters. 

[ 9319 ].— A. earved'vase for a hiika, of wood. 

Gujranwala. 

A model in carved wood of an elaborately carved verandah of arches and pillars, 
in an ancient, baradari. This piece of work may be seeu in the Lahore Central Museum. 
It is a faithful representation of a vory elegant and interesting specimen of domestic 
architectural wood carving. 

Jhel.< m. 

I may note from this district neatly turned and polished cups of shisham wood, 
and a similar series ftovi Shidipur. 


The Jury Reports on “ Furniture ” and “ Wood Carving,” prepared for the 
Exhibition Committee of 1364, may conveniently be printed as an Appendix to this Class. ' 








Class XV. 


JURY REPORT OK FURNITURE AND WOOD CARVING. 

Furniture, in the common acceptation of the word, is unknown to Orientals. The 
articles requisite to the inside of a house differ in little beyond the material of which 
they are made, in the halls of an Indian prince and the hut of a peasant. Each must have 
his charpoy, but one will have it of silver, while the other will have it of wooa* 
As in their ordinary dress and food, so in their domestic comforts, all classes are more 
or less equal.- Tables are as superfluous to them as knives and forks; chairs are used 
on occasions of ceremony rather than for comfortable repose, and are chiefly looked upon 
as a species.of social thermometer by. which a man’s position may be at once deteiunined. 
Only persons of quality sit on chairs at a visit; dependents and raforiorshave to sit on the 
ground. The idea of household comfort is but faint in the native mind, but it is 
increasing with their advance in civilization. In no country is comfort so well understood 
as in England. Continental habits in this respect have decidedly an oriental tendency. 
Uncarpeted floors, uncurtained windows, uncovered tables, and uncomfortable bed 
rooms, are the characteristics of ordinary French and German houses. On special occa¬ 
sions they make a display which English houses seldom pretend to ; but seen in the garb 
of every day life, the solid qualities of an English home come out to the best advantage. 
The difference is not in any one thing ? but in the whole tone of the furniture and 
fittings. This love of solid comfort, as opposed to cold display, is gaining ground rapidly 
among our fellow-subjects in the east, as if by sympathy. In the Presidency towns rich 
natives display their wealth rather in an extravagant indulgence in European luxuries, 
than in the barbaric pageants of former days. One of the most magnificent chandeliers 
ever made is now under preparation for the Nizam of Hyderabad; and nearer the locale of 
the ‘Exhibition may be see a suite of rooms in an Indian palace that make the spectator 
forget he is in the East. 

The result of all this is that in calling for an exhibition of furniture, even in the 
Punjab, it is needless to look for articles invented by natives and intended for purely 
native use. The designs will be European, and the articles will be such as Europeans 
are likely to approve of. That this has been the case, the contents of the Furniture Court in 
this Exhibition will show. The specimens exhibited are few in number, and with one or 
two exceptions, commonplace both in design and execution. In this, as in so many 
other departments, it is evident that much more could have been done had more time 
been allowed, and had the objects of the Exhibition been bettor understood. As it is, 
there is sulllcient in the articles exhibited to show what can be done in the province, 
Woods of all kinds exist in abundance ; sldU can be commanded to almost any extent 
It needs only a steady demand to bring out the real capabilities of manufacturers in 
this respect. 

A circumstance that operates strongly against the manufacture of good and 
valuable furniture is the migratory character of the European population, from whom 
encouragement for the manufacture is chiefly to be looked for at present. A family seldom 
lives in one station for more than two or three years at the most; hence economy and 
durability aro the points kept in view in furnishing a house, rather than elegance and cost¬ 
liness. It will be long before this depressing influence will cease to operate, but there are 
symptoms of its decline discernible even now. The style of furniture of a mofussil 
house is very different now from what it was ten or twenty years ago. On the other hand, 





ther« are circumstances which will always tell strongly in favor of an indigenoits manufacture 
of furniture. One of these is, the serious expense of getting any other ; another is the 
unsuitability of finely polished or veneered European iuvniture for such a climate as this : 
it cannot last any time. The defects are in the material as often as iu the style of work. 
The desiderata in furniture for Anglo-Indians are that the wood be suited to the cUirwte, 
that it be left as much as possible in its natural state without the unpleasant adjuncts of 
sticky varnish, cracking veneer, or jagged brass binding; that it be portable and light, 
no as not to incommode a traveller ; that it be elegant in shape, and calculated for coolness 
both is appearance and practice, and that it be moderately cheap, ibese qualities are 
rarely found together in Indian furniture. One of the objects of the Exhibition is to 
ascertain what improvement can be made in this respect and how. There is pernaps 
scarcely a house in the Punjab that contains a complete set of furniture, that is, a series 
of articles all of tlie same* wood and in the same style. Houses are furnished piece¬ 
meal, one article being the production of one man, another of another, living in far distant 
ages: most of the articles have a history of their own lull of interest if they could hut 
unfold it. These anomalies are the result of stern necessity, and not of choice. A few 
years may see them vanish. 

To the European eye there is nothing in the Furniture Court equal to the chiffonier 
made in the 89th Regimental Workshop, for finish and solidity ; the joining is excellent, 
the polish and the exact fit of the shelves and doors are all that can be desired. Native 
mad • furniture always seems unfinished; the artificer seems to tire of his work as it 
approaches completion. The superiority of the work of European soldiers over that of 
natives is very noticeable. The inlaid table from Amritsar, however, shows that under 
European superintendence native workmen can attain a high degree of success. 

The districts contributing furniture are Loodiana, Simla, Jullundhur, Amritsar, 
Lahore, Goojrat, Shahpore, Mooltan, Gugaira, Kuppurtliula, and Kashmir. The 
following Btliiments also sent contributions Her Majesty’s 89th, Her Majesty’s 93rd 
Highlanders, Her Majesty’s 101st Regiment, and the 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade. 

The following articles were specially noticed :— 

[ 9570 ].— A round drawing room table, the top inlaid with 64 different Punjab 
woods ; and with an elegantly carved and ornamented pedestal. Both in design and . work- 
nxanship it leaves nothing to be desired, while it derives additional value from its exhibiting 
at a glance the resources of the province in woods suitable for furniture. 

[ 9764 A chiffonier exhibited by Sergeant Orel, 89th Foot, made in the Regi¬ 
mental Workshop. It has been already noticed above. 

[ 9679 ].—A carved side hoard from Shahpur. The carving is rather coarse, 
but it is effective, particularly at a little distance. 

[ 9680 ],—A round table from Shahpur, not very ornamental, but serviceable and 

solid. 

r 9554—-64 ].—Ten pieces of furniture from Simla. They are all in the same style; 
or nearly so. They are chiefly of i kakkar ’ wood. The carving is clear and effective, 
and the shape of all the articles good. They form a very elegant set, and are creditable 
to the manufacturer. 





[ 0675 ].—An iron easy chair from the Gujrat jail. It consists of a piece of fine 
dttirri stretched on a light iron frame. It moves easily and is well balanced. 


[ 9578 ].—An arm chair made of ivory and mother o’pearl, exhibited by Nawab 
Jahangeer Khan. The shape is not elegant, but the construction is curious. The blend¬ 
ing of the two materials, gives it a very silvery appearance. 

[ 9579 ]..—An arm chair carved in marble, exhibited by M. Ter Arratoon. A 
beautiful piece of work, in thorough oriental style. 

[ 9768—71 ].—A wire chair, a stool, flower stands, <fec., from the Regimental Work* 
shop of the 101st Regiment. These are the only specimens of this elegant and useful 
kind o$ work in the Exhibition, and are very creditable to the makers. The flower ‘ 
stands would ornament a verandah, and the wire seats would prove very convenient in 
a garden. This species of work might be largely developed in the Punjab, and would 
prove most suitable. 

[ 9779 ].—An ice box—Rifle Brigade. This is very well constructed in zme and 

wood. 

[ 9784 ],—Easy chair,. 3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade, very solid and comfortable j 
wood well cut and polished, well stuffed and mounted on castors. 

"Wood cabvtno. 

The specimens in this department are very lew in number, and are not generally of 
* high merit. This cannot be for want of good woods to carve in, as these are known, 
to exist in abundance. The native idea appears to be to have their small ornamcjats and 
figures cut iri ivory or stone, or moulded in precious metal. They like a little rough 
carving in wood over a doorway or on a balustrade, but they do not seem to care so 
much for that minute artistic carving which pleases the European eye. An exception 
must he made in favor of the hill districts, where wood carving is practiced to a 
considerable extent, as well as stone sculpture. Thin taste is, in them, much more 
advanced than their social and intellectual condition in other respects would lead us to 
suppose. 

After all, fancy carving in wood is not an art that is ever likely to meet with much 
encouragement, except, in as far as it can be made subservient to utility in connection with 
furniture or architecture. 

In this, as in all other arts practiced by the natives of India, it is surprising what 
creditable results they arrive at with the use of tho coarsest and simplest of implements. 
The idea of subdivision of labor, even in turning out small articles in large quantities, 
would never enter into a native’s mind. lie would commence, carry on, and finish; each 
one himself, not leaving a single one of the various processes to be performed by another. 
The hill carving, in particular, is executed with the rudest of took, and must occupy the 
patient artist many a weary day. The remuneration would be incommensera te with 
the labor expended, in any country but this. 

oome O; jig best carving in the exhibition was the work of other provinces. 
The style of carving displayed in the massive black furniture of Bombay,Jand its occasional 
imitations in the jdunjab, is characteristic of a different department of the art altogether, 
and one which is calculated to play a much more important part in the manufactures of 




the country, and the social comforts of its inhabitants, whether native or alien. It mmt 
be admitted, however, that the chief excellence of the Bombay specimens, sent to the Funja b 
Exhibition by way of comparison, is in their color and boldness ot design. As far as 
workmanship is concerned we do not see what is to prevent the artificers of Simla, from 
equalling their brethren in Bombay. The chief want about the specimens of Punjab 
carved furniture, is a want of finish. The last touches are left undone, and the result 
A 3 an appearance of incompleteness, which is fatal. 

M Distrwfs .—The districts which contributed specimens of wood carving, are Delhi 
Kurnal, Dmballa, Loodiana, Julhmdhur, Kangra, Hooshyarpore, Amritsar, Lahore, 
Gujranwahi, Simla, and Shahpore. This list includes some of the districts under Class 
XV, because wood carving can scarcely be separated from furniture where- the articles are 
of an ornamental character. It includes also districts which contributed specimens of 
simple wood turning, not sufficiently ornate to he styled carving, and yet not capable of 
being classed under lacquered turnery. 

u .Kinds. — The kinds of articles exhibited are sandal wood boxes, boxes of other 
kinds of wood, some of them on the Bombay pattern, charpoy legs, walking sticks with 
fancy heads, ornamental spoons and forks, spices and fruits in wood, paper knives, paper 
weights* combs, card cases, cups, carved furniture, and a few miscellaneous things. 

H Articles noticed. —A carved chair—No. 0568 of Class XV—exhibited by Sirdar 
Bhagwan Sing, made by 1Carm Sing, of Amritsar. This is one of the most striking 
objects on entering the Furniture Court. It is evidently not intended for use, and cer¬ 
tainly not calculated to ensure comfort, but for elegance of form and excellence of 
execution* the Jury consider it a most creditable specimen of Punjab workmanship. All 
the lines are in flowing curves ; the feet consist of the claws or paws of some animal, 
probably unknown to naturalists, proceeding out of the- mouths of many teethed 
xlragonsT: rather a grotesque combination, but pardonable for its very extravagance. TJhe 
sides and back are adorned with similar fancies. White bone, or ivory studs are inter¬ 
spersed with the carving, and the whole is smmounted with the Royal Arms, evidently 
showing that the chair is of recent production, We brieve it was* specially made for 
the Exhibition. The carving in some places may be considered rude, and only saved from 
condemnation by.'a liberal coating of varnish but the same delicate work is not expected in. 
an article of this kind that we look for in a jewel casket or an imitation of fruit and leav es. 

st [ 0570 J.—A drawing-room tablethe top inlaid with Of different Punjab woods* 
exhibited by Mr. J Gordon, Executive Engineer of Amritsar- This tabic is mentioned he re 
on account of the beautiful carving on the pedestal.. The' base consists of a mimic pond 
formed of mirrors, on which rest a few water-lilies carved in white woodland two swans of 
similar wood,, stretching their necks up the pedestal, which is surrounded by carved rushes 
rising out of the pond below. The whole effect is excellent. As an artistic work, there? 
is nothing in any department of the Exhibition to excel it- 

tc [ 9102—98 ].—Delhi Boxes,, exhibited by Ismail Khan. These were noticed m 
the Fine Art section on account of the ivory paintings on them , but the carving is deserv¬ 
ing of notice here, 





[ 9206 ].—Spoons and forks exhibited by the Local Exhibition Committee of 
Urribaila. These are very cleanly carved in good wood, and are remarkable for their 
delicate finish. 

[ 9211 ].—Cardamoms of wood—Umballa,. 

[ ]tfo. ].—Similar ones from Lahore and Amritsar, These imitations are most 

deceptive in their semblance of nature. 

[ 95,54—64 ].—Ten pieces of carved furniture from Simla, exhibited by Lieutenant 
Colonel Lawrence, particularly two flower-stands, which are beautifully carved, with 
double serpentine stem, and leaves round the top. 

[ No. ]—A u ehowri M made of sandal wood, also one of ivory—J?uttiala. the 
patience with which each separate hair or fibre of the fly-fiap has been separately cut is 
astonishing,” 
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FURN1TTTRE FROM SIMLA AND GUJE.AT. 

















There are two prominent kinds of work which deserve separate mention : one is the 
‘Ear-l-khar^t’ or turned and lacquered ware, known to Europeans by the name of Pdk- 
patan work ; the other, the turned work of Dera Ismail Ekan. 


The kharai work consists of turned wood boxes, cups and toys, the outer face of 
which is prettily colored with a coating of mottled lacquer. 

The best work in.the Punjab is done in the Montgomery district ( late G-ugaira) 
at a place called Pakpatan; but the art is by no means confined to this place. I have 
specimens from Delhi, Amritsar, Lahore, (both the city and the sub-divisions of Sharakpur 
and Kasdr,) Bhahpur and the Deraj at Of the Deraj at work I shall give a separate notice 

The lacquered work has a fine polish and generally a marbled or mottled ap¬ 
pearance, often in two or three colors, and the article finished with a flowered border, 
which hitter is done by a species of handiwork different from the rest, and certainly affording 
a good instance of the delicacy of native handling. 

In describing the work of Pakpatan, I may be excused for introducing the account 
given of this remarkable town in the Settlement Report;— 

“ The census gives Pikpataii five thousand ( 5,000) inhabitants, a number whicl*. 
the appearance of the town would cause a stranger at first sight to believe to be under 
estimated. The conspicuous situation of this town, on an elevated mound which overlooks 
the plain for many miles, creates, at first sight, a very favorable impression, which a 
nearer acquaintance however soon dispels. The streets are narrow and steep, the houses 
are badly constructed, and the place is especially noted for its sanctity and filth, The 
latter requires no farther remark here, but, from its peculiar construction, this town is 
not likely to he improved by any sanitary measures, unless at a vast expense. Its sanctity 
is renowned throughout the Mahometan part of Asia. It contains the tomb of the celebra¬ 
ted saint and martyr, B£bi| Furred, who converted a great part of the southern Punjab to 
Mahomedanism, and whose miracles entitle him to a most distinguished place among the 
u pits n of that religion. The fair held near his shrine, which is still kept in good repair by 
his descendants, attracts annually between fifty and sixty thousand pilgrims. The miracu¬ 
lous wooden ebapatti, dates, &c,, which the worthy saint is related to have tied to bis 
stomach when he felt hungry, and which composed his sole nourishment for thirty 
years, are still preserved for the reverence and worship of the faithful. The most remark¬ 
able part of the proceedings at this fair is however the passage through the v - Gate of 
Paradise,” a narrow opening in a wall, about five feet by two and a half, through which 
the pilgrims force their passage during the afternoon and night of the fifth of the 
Mohurrum, Every devotee who contrives to get through the gate at the prescribed time 
is assured of a free entrance into paradise hereafter. The crowd is therefore immense 
and the pressure so great that two or three layers of men packed closely over each other 
generally attempt the passage at the same time, and serious accidents, notwithstanding 
every precaution taken by the Police, are not unfrequent.” 
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The process of making the lacquered were may now be •descrfcbu*—' 

The turner’s apparatus is very simple : ho has first a strong \Vbotlen frame mad v 


if 






fast to the ground aiicl furnished- with two uprights, hot ween -which the block of wood ou 
which he is to operate revolves. One upright is Sited, and famished oil- theT'tot•r'side•• 
with an iron spike which forms one point of suspension j: the' other upright ir capable of 
adjustment at a quarter or less distance-, according ter the size of the wovhr;-it slides, along 
the under bar of the frame, and is fixed by a peg in one of a -series- of holes . hi the' bar . 
When adjusted to- the required distance, a piece of hard wood, generally shisham or box, is 
supported by the iron spike in the fixed upright, and a rather' long iron pin.run, through, a 
hole in the second,, and thus the block is freely suspended’ on* points.. between the two 
uprights. The iron pin is prolonged, beyond the srupport, and is fnrxied by sr bow, The bow* 
is fitted with a leather cord, whicliy being- once twisted round the projecting oml of the pin, 
is worked backward: and forwards - saw-like, thus communicating - a rotaibry motion. The 
turner siii on the ground, gains a fine-purchase by putting his foot against* the. fr;e work, 
and moulds the article with chisels. The machine is kept going by a small apprentice,, 
who saws away with the bow, and is supposed to learn the art meanwhile. 

So soon m the article has attained the-required shape, it is ifeadj* to- be laccyaered 
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The coloring matter consists of thick short sticks ( featti ), of a composition, of 
lao, resin, coloring matterand, it is said, with a certain admixture of sulphur And bees wax. 

Mineral colors are mostly used. The yellow is-made with- orpiment;. gteen with 
arsenite of cooper; red with red lead or vermillion; blue with imitation (,i lajward ” 
( see Volume X, m6 voce ) or Prussian blue ( ‘ wilaiti nil ’ ). But a pretty transparent 
crimson is produced with the red of the lac insect ; and black with h/nip black 
about to apply the- sticks of lacquer color, the wooden article duly 
and clean, is set on the turner’s frame and made to rotate. If the color to be produced 
is an uniform surface of lac color, the lac-stick is pressed' rather hard against the wood 
and the color comes off, as the heat produced by the Motion is sufficient to soften t he lac 
and detach a portion. When enough color has been applied, the article looks dull and 
streaky, but a piece'of bamboo is taken and a fine edge put on it with a.chisel;; this! is- 
skilfully rubbed over the surface of the article till the color has evenly spread,, and by 




When 
smoothed 




mmm 



slcUfal manipulation a polish begins to show on the' surface,; which is enhanced By a gent.lei 
application of bamboo edges, and finally completed- with oil and a 1 ag. Xo product* the 
mottled appearance so much admired, the sticks of color' are selected of a rattier harder 
composition, and less easily softened by heat. The article to-be colored is set revolving, and 
the workman, holding the color stick against it very lightly, allows a point here and a point 
there of color to attach itself;- the wood soon appears to be sprinkled over with-colored dust. 

The workman takes another color, and repeats the process, moving the stick np 
and down along the revolving block, when by his skilful manupuiation the second color 
adheres at points which the first color has left, blank: sometimes a third color is 
touched in in the same manner. When enough color is on the surface,-the different 
r amts of colors- are rubbed together and combined into a mottled -yt marbled appearance 
bv rubbing, as before- described, with a bamboo edge, and finishing with a rag. and oik . 
The prettiest mottle is that of. crimson and black; crimson and white-,• and blue- and black. 


Around tho rim of a, box or lip of a cup, a border is often put on, with a fiowei pattern- on 


it, which is done in a different way. 
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The article is again set spinning on the frame, and color applied where the desired 
border is to come, in a uniform band, and well rubbed in and smoothed with the bamboo ; 
a ‘‘oating of red is always given first, over the red, a coating of green is applied till the 
red disappears, and over the green, black. 

The flower pattern is produced by hand with a small sharp chisel ; so delicately 
does the workman adjust the force and depth of his cut, that he will, fOiFthe flow, let 
us say, make it appear red By cutting away the black and green coats and exposing the 
red layer, for.; the leaves he' will scratch down to the green one, and for a white lino he 
will cut down to the wood. A mistake seems never to be made in this work: a slip of the 
tool would of course spoil the whole, 

The turned work from the Derail (Bern Ismail Khan ), differs from that of 
Pakpatan, The variety of articles made is much loss : the favorite article is a round 
box with a domed lid. The mottled surface is not given 5 but three coats of color, red* 
green and black are applied as just described, and the pattern entirely produced by the? 
chisel. The lines produced are often silvered with an amalgam of mercury arid tin-foil* 
and the appearance is very pleasing. The boxes are further ornamented by carved ivory 
knobs. &c. 

It will not be interesting to give a list of specimens. At Pfikpatan all kinds of 
cigar boxes, glove boxes, vases and trays, croquet mallets and balls, children's toys, &c.* 
are made, and a list of them would be useless. 

X conclude the class with a descriptive list of the turner’s tools : — 

( 1 ). 4 Nan.’—A large, heavy, uarrowbladed chisel, for the first operation of rough 

clearing the wood. 

( 2 ' ).•—.* Nihan.*—A broad chisel., rather heavy, with long wooden handle, for neat 
cutting, also called Mtfthna. 

( »> ). — They rest their tools on an iron bar 4 addi \ placed close below the revolving 
block of wood, and press the edge of the tool against the wood, moving it from side to side* 
( -l< ). — 4 BnrfikiV—A pointed chisel to cut out screw, grooves, &c. 

( 5 ) .—Ohinid.—rA heavy iron bar, terminating in a flat blade at either end, only 
the point of which is sharpened edgewise. Grooves can be cut, and a cylinder separated 
into pieces by this. 6 

( 6 ). — 4 Racin'/ and 4 Roda ’ — A bar worked into a blade at either end. 

The 4 raehi/ blade being shape as (a) (a) A. 

and 4 Roda/ thus (b) f 

( 7 ).—* BathrjT 4 Sathri. ’—Narrow edged chisels orsizes. 

( 8 ; Bdnkiya ’—lor cleaning out the inside of vessels intended to be turned 



It is like a hooked bar, the edge of the hook being fiat and sharp 
Adze. 


hollow. 

( 9 ) .— 4 Tosha, ’ 

( 10 ).—Ranguta—-the polishing stick. 

(1.1 —Yarrna of sizes—This is the universal tool for boring holes, 

He has also saws and files, which need no description* 






CLASS XYI. 

IVORY CARVING. 

The places where ivory carving is done are numerous, but the only respectable 
work conies from Delhi and Amritsar, I exclude Patyala, because I understand that a 
workman there, who far excelled every one else in the Punjab, is dead, and I am not 
informed that the manufacture is sufficiently established to find him a worthy successor. 
A few articles are made in Ambala, Ludhiana, and Lahore. 

The best work, even of the Paty&la artist, is far inferior to Chinese work. 

The ivory with which those carving are executed is obtained from the tusks of wild 
elephants,. The natives say that the tusks of domesticated elephants yields only a brittle and 
interior ivory , liable to crack on exposure to air. I quote the remark, but am unable to 

produce the result of any practical test applied to judge of its correctness. But my 
informant further asserts, that the cause of the brittleness of the tusk of the domesticated 
animal is the salt that is given him with his food. 

The tusks of tame elephants are, however, far from valueless, and I am told the 
Native Princes—Gwalior, Jaipur, - dispose of ivory obtained in this way. The Maharajah 

of Patydla is said to have store houses of ivory, which ho does not sell, but makes into ivory 
bracelets, (ohuris) and distributes them on the occasion of weddings. The ivory sold at 
Delhi varies is price from Es. 8 to 12 per seer. The Tarai in Oude, to the south-west 
of Ndipil, called by natives “ Khajli ban,” appears to yield a large supply of ivory. The 
inhabitants collect the tusks of dead elephants and dispose of them. My informant 
mentions a place called “Ganj b&eri,” in Bareilly, as a local market. 

The manufacture is dependant on the skill and patience of the workman ; the carv¬ 
ing is wholly done by the aid of the rudest files, chisels, knives, and steel styles. - The 
workman often holds the bit of ivory firmly between his toes as he sits on the ground, 
and carves it with his hand. 

The Delhi specimens are various boxes, crochet needles with tiny figures carved 
on the handles; minute toys representing men and animals are among the best. 

A workman, Panah of Ludiana, seems to produce a variety of work for the 
'.Ludhiana city. 

One of the commonest form of work in ivory, is the manufacture of colored ivory 
bracelets, slender rings, worn by women on the arm in dozens. The bracelet maker m 
called * Chur gar/ and his tools are the following ;— 

1. — < Eachi *■—A pointed chisel.— (a) (a) 

2. —* Chirna ’-—A pointed ditto, but with fine point. — (b) 

These blades are generally ground at either end of 

tho same iron; there is no wooden handle. 

Koda '—A thick flat iron ground to a flat edge shaped thus (c) 
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4.—‘ Rhavat *—The usual turner’s frame. The workman mounts a bit of ivory 
on the turner’s frame, and works it till it is in a smooth cylinder, then he divides 
the hollow cylinder into the number of circles required, for bracelets by a pointed 
tool which cuts into the ivory and separates 
the circles while revolving—this tool is called 

4 singloiri 9 and is shaped thus ; f pT /"m 

The cutting points being at either ond. V —->— ^ 


In order to color the rings, they are mounted on a wooden cylinder called ‘ kalbtit, 3 
which is set turning by the lathe wheel. The rings are colored with lac to a deep 
crimson, and polished with a 4 rangata ’ or polishing stick of date tree wood ( khajur ). 

The following extract from the Jury Report on Ivory to the Exhibition Committee 
of 1864, notices the best specimens of work exhibited. They should great delicacy of 
style, and patience in handling. Few people would like to sit down to cut a fly-flap out 
of a bar of ivory, each hair having to be produced by a separate cut of the line saw ! 

“ The articles included in this Class are more ornamental in their character, 
than useful The actual number of articles exhibited in this department is great, as 
may be seen, from the Catalogue, when the series extends from No. 9192 to 0549, but 
they do not make a great show, or occupy a large space, being for the most part of 
small size. 

“ The East has long been famed for its ivory manufactures. From the very earliest 
times of which we have any record, India has not only had a sufficiency of ivory for its 
own requirements, but a large surplus for exportation. It is not improbable that 
cargoes of ivory from the west of India, with the gold of Ophir, were carried 
in ships of Tarsliish to decorate the palace an d temple of Solomon. From 
the presence of this valuable material in such abundance, and the luxurious tastes 
of the Princes and nobles who successively surrounded themselves with a,ll that skill 
could produce and wealth command, it is natural that India should produce the 
most, cunning workers in ivory. This has been to a certain extent the case but 
the skill attained in the art has » been chiefly confined to certain localities such 
as the neighbourhood of Moorshedabiid in Bengal, and has not been co-exfcensivo 
with the distribution of the material. Ivory carving, as distinguished from mere turning, 
is, fefip its very nature, an art that will always be most extensively practised in. Oriental 
countries, where the people have plenty of leisure, require very little for their support and 
have unlimited patience. The agency of machinery can never be largely in troduced * \ 

such an occupation, and there is therefore little fear of Western competition The 
monopoly of the manufacture will long lie between India and China. If the deny mi f ( 
ivory ornaments has declined in India itself, which probably it has done with the decline 
of Eastern power, it lias largely increased in the most Opulent countries in Europe. There 
is therefore every reason to encourage the art among the manufactures of this country 
to direct it into such lines as will ensure success. The tendency of Orientals j« to ’ 
for ever to the same beaten track. Originality of design will only be the result of pressure 
from without. Skill in manipulation exists, it has only to be utilized by the suggestion 






of new fields of labor. Our ideas of ivory work, as well as of almost all the beautiful arty' 
practised by the natives of this country, are formed from the travelling pedlars who bring 
round theirdrnres for sale. We have little, iirforination regarding the process of the 
manufacture, the numbers of artificers engaged in it, or where they are to be found. Wo 
.know that from father to scm for many generations such-arts as ivory carving are handed 
down, but it is with the utmost difficulty that we can find a- carver when wo want one* 
This difficulty must have been noticed in almost every department, oi the Exhibition. The 
only way to remove it, is to encourage something like a commercial spirit •among .maxuuae- 
turers, to teach them the value of their'trades, and to point out gradually the best moans 
of'making themselves and their manufactures, known throughout the country and. 'thread, 
Many an Indian art is languishing for want of some stimulus of this kind, 

“A glance at the collection of ivory articles in the Exhibition shows that the contri¬ 
butors have not sent their .best specimens * • If the Punjab can produce nothing belter 
than what this collection contains, the art is at a low ebb ; but there is reason to believe 
that the manufacturers have not done themselves justice, and that when the objects of ari 
Exhibition of this kind are more generally' understood, and encouragement is held out, 
a much better display will be rna.de, 

“ Among a collection of ivory articles of all kinds, may be noticed m elegant and 
delicately cut bouquet-holder. It catches the eye at once by its superiority to the rest of 
the things, but it is somewhat disappointing to find it marked “ China,” though apparently 
exhibited by an Amritsar gentleman. There is nothing either'in the quality of the ivory, 
or he skill the manufacturers, to prevent the natives of India equalling those of China 
in this department, but the Exhibition contains no proof of their present ability to do so, 

a qy ae districts from which ivory manufactures have been received for exhibition are 
Sim, Umballa, Loodiana, Simla, Jullundhur, Kangra, Hooshyarpiir, Amritsar, Lahore, 
Gooiranwala, Shahpore (?) Dera Glia?,ee Khan, and Patyala. Those which contribute 
most largely, are Lahore, Amritsar, Loodiana and Patvala, The kinds of articles exhibited 
are numerous, but may be included under the general heading of boxes, paper knives, 
chessmen, figures of men and animals, muffineers, combs, bracelets, rings, vmlking sticks, 
and dagger handles, and a few miscellaneous articles incapable of classification. 

The most noteworthy articles are the following 

A camel with two riders, from.Loodianah, No. 922, exhibitor Fan ah. It is neatly 
cut., and in good proportion. There is ho. great ornamentation. about it but. i't. is a.fair 
specimen of wort:, 

[ 9383 ].— A camel similar to the above, Lahore, exhibited by IChuda Baksh. 

A collection of ornamental combs and paper knives from Amritsar., included under 

No. 7812, exhibited by Levi Sahai and Chamba Mall, 

[ 9884 An elephant, Klvuda Baksli, Lahore. 

[ 9523 ].—<A native bullock carriage. 

# T aB , inclined rather to doubt tins, I do not think that better work, aa a. class, could have been 
produced. Individual workmen could, when ^ged and encouraged, do bettor work, but ivory caxmg as a 
trade » low ebb in the Punjab—B, P, 
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contributed by the Maharajah of Jat>abi. 

in the Exhibition,, 

cry handsome* and 


[' D524 A boat with rowers* 

These and the following are the best specimens of Punjab 
Two daggers with ivory • handles and scabbards, 
exhibit an application of the art not very common 
Qkauria from haiy&la, with carved 

brush. 

[ 0356 A Binall pen box, carve 
-feaksh ? :J»ah.oto,V 


and thin strips of ivory forming thO 


Khuda 
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CLASS XVII. 

PAPIER MACHE AND PAINTED WARE. 



This is a class which is- constituted solely for the■'..benefit of Kiislumr:. the iyoi| 
known as kav-i-kalaiTulain is quite peculiar to that country. ■ 


The work goes by the carae ofkfir-i-kalamclaiu., or “ pen case work/’ because usually 
applied to the ornamentation of pen cases, and small boxes ; but since an European demand 
has arisen, tea-caddies glove-boxes, paper cases, and vases, have been made at 'Srinagar to 
order, and even articles of furniture ornamented by this art. It is also called ‘ k&r-j-mma- 
hash ’ or ‘ painted-ware! 

The work is done on articles either of smooth wood, or papier macho prepared by 
pulping coarse native paper, and moulding the softened material to the required shape. 
The article is covered with a coating of white paint, on the surface of which r* delicate 
pattern in colors, chiefly.crimson, green, and blue, is drawn with a line brush; flowers, and 
tlie curved designs seen upon shawls, are most commonly produced. A vvery . pretty 
pattern is also done by painting with gold paint a spreading series of minute branches 
and leaves on a white ground,—a border of brighter coloring is added : . sometimes figures 
of men and animals are introduced. When the painting is done, the surface is vanished 
over with a varnish made by boiling the eloarest copal (suudras) in pure turpentine. I 
do not think boiling in oil, (which is the ordinary carriage Varnish) would yield a 
clear enough varnish. The varnisK has to be perfectly transparent, or it would spoil 
the appearance of the painting. I am not sure that mastic varnish is not used : 
(Mmialfi Mmt) mastic is abundantly brought from Kabul. Eeferriug to the material “ papier 
niac p;;.” the only other specimens I saw in the Exhibition of ,1864, were some cups ami bowls 
rudely silvered with mercury and tin-foil, sent from the Bitpiir parganah of the Muzaf. 
Mg ; arh District. 

The following extract from the Jury Keport of 1864, will be read with interest :^ 

u Papier mache is, as the name expresses, “ mashed paper It is surprising to see 
the beautiful forms into which this material can be wrought. The art of working if m 
its more ornamental phases has onl y become general in Europe within the last 20 ox oO 
years, but it lias probably been known ' from a very early period. There are various * 
modes of preparing the pulp, but the general principle is to reduce strips of coarse paper 
by boiling or soaking to a kind of paste, which is then stiffened with gum or some other 
glutinous substance. In this form it can be worked or moulded into any shape, and 
when the required outline is attained, the surface is hardened and glazed with lac, or 
some similar substance, and sometimes lamp black, and colored according to the. intended 
design. Sometimes another process is adopted : sheets of coarse paper, saturated with 
flour and gum, are laid upon each other on a metal mould to the required thickness, 


* Thin does not refer tv the native manufacture.---£. P, 
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are combined. The black vav 
India, lu Europe, the introduction of mother, 
work. This 
specimens exK.... 


tills is dried in a hot room, the surface is glazed sritli !«'and lamp black, am- the 
ornamentation la proceeded with. A surface of this kind is impervious to moisture., and 
even to heat. The chief difference between the two processes is, that in owe the piipci- is 
reduced.'to a paste,• and in the other it is frsM^d together m layers : sometamM the two 

nisli so comnion in Europe does not socin to be used ni 
o%earl imparts great brilliancy to tho 

is does not appear to be done in India, or at least it is not to be seen in tho 
esliiiiited ; nor is it usual to blacken tho material, which process gives such a, 
suitable ground M onmmontatioh in European work. The art in India is chiefly applied, 
to small articles, such as pen eases, salvers, cigar eases, and the like. Tho successful artificer 
in this -department, is more dependent on the excellence of his outer coloring and vafnimi, 
than on the quality of the paper pulp. Color and design come greatly into play, but tho 
specimens in the present Exhibition show very little variety ; nor does the work last long, 
for bv keeping tho varnish darkens, and the colors lose all their brilliancy, as may bo seen 
in-the-specimens of eld Kashmir work exhibited from the Laliore District. Tim work is 
peculiar to Kashmir. 

“ There would bo a great demand at homo for fancy articles of this description, not 
that they can equal European papier maclie, but merely on account of their being Indian, 
and indeed quite different in appearance and style of ornament from European papier- 
mache, The-iaefc that, the native demand for them is properly understood, seems to.-he 
fallv proved by the number of kalamdmn; ” exhibited; they are always likely to sell. 
Orker articles also are made, which are equally suitable for European, and native use* 
such as .trays,, salvers, caskets, chess-boards, ornamental caps, and the like. 

41 The following articles here noted by the Jury 

,[ .0708;].—A lacquered table contributed by the Maharajah of Kashmir. It 
exceeds two feet in diameter. The whole'surface is colored richly in; flower work which 
predo; ‘nates The varnish' 'used is very transparent, and gives a fine smooth surf. ee. 
The effect is very pleasing, but unfortunately the top has become warped > which seriously 
detracts from its beauty, and will-probably never be remedied. This defect h$ probably 
caused by the thinness of the wood. Had the top been made of a thicker piece, the table 
would have formed an elegant drawing-room ornament. 

“ [ 9707 j.—A lacquered diair, from Kashmir. In the same style as the table, but 
much inferior. 

[ 9726--9/27 ].—Cups and saucers, Kashmir. These are very highly wrought 
They seem to be in the Chinese style, and have a very soft appearance. The coloring is 
excellent**- 
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CLASS LCVIXX. 

PORCELAIN AND POTTERY, 

DIVISION I—GLAZED POTTERY- 


It does not appear that the natives of the Punjab ever - practised generally the art 
of glazing' pottery for domestic uso. A few samples here and there indicate the existence 
of the art in a rude form, and the greatest progress has been made in the manufactories 
attached, to the larger jails, where special efforts have been made to improve the 
color and the nature of the glaze. But the art of glazing and using encaustic colors 
has existed from an early date, and has, strange to say, in the form in which was 
practised with success, almost entirely, peri shed. The form I allude to, is that of the 

glazed encaustic tiles, or glazed dower work composed of inlaid pieces of encaustic work* 

used to ornament mosques, tombs, and public building. ^ 

.The Wash* Khan Masjid in (be Citf of Lahore, built A. H-, 1044, in the reign 

of Shah Jahfin, is covered all over with encaustic work. The Shalimar gardens * have 
various buildings similarly ornamented 2 these latter have the patterns inlaid like mosaic 
work, each piece being separately colored and glazed, and afterwards fitted together with 
cement. 

Tin. 1 whole vicinity of Lahore abounds with ruins ornamented with glazed work ; 
m in the Districts of Multan and Muzalfargarh are numerous.' tombs, some of them of 
great ago, ornamented with glazed tiles. The Shams Tabrez, in the Multan Port, is a 
notable example. 

This art is not actually lost. The Exhibition of 1.864 contained specimens of the 
modern glazed tiles executed at Multan* and there was. one specimen of a rather elaborate 
pattern executed by a workman resident at Jalandhar. 

. A workman at Sealkot also furnished large tile. 1 ! glazed of a deep blue color for the 
churches in that Station.' f Glazed pottery is made at a few places: I have seen . it at 
Multan and in the Peshawar Bazaar. In the Rawalpindi, Sealkot and Lahore Jails, 
glazed pot levy is made, and in the latter jail especially ;■ the work, though not equal to 
European, is remarkable good. The art was introduced by a native, 

A small pamphlet has been published at -the. Central. Jail, Lahore, from which 
I derive some particulars as to the method of producing glazed colors. The pamphlet 
should be procured by any one who -wishes to carry the processes info practice, for, 
in spite of • the .author’s lame style, and faulty phraseology—a combination of high 
Povsian words with very ordinary Urdu phrases —it contains a good deal of useful 
matter. Two substances are of cardinal importance in the process : one is kfineli, a 
vitreous glaze ; the. other is a calcine or oxide of lead. As regards kaneh, the specimen sent 
emo ia a pale clear bluish glass, like English battle glass in lumps, /(’here is Angrm kdncfii 
and native or <*‘ deti?’ The former is made of “ $ang4-safed ” and pure. alkali; the. dm 


* Made in the time of -Shah Jahan. 

See the note on this subject in the Jury Report appended. 
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kind is to ado either outofreh or alkali earth with sand, i e, } a natural efflorescent alkali 


and nuo siliceous sand; or with ground atone and potash, or with stone, borax and 
»and. 


To make kanch on the English plan: take “ sang^-saled ” (a qnartaose rock. 

. i tit r* x i . t a -j . ..« +n.-v TiiHo ^ w .<r> nfiTtfi. 


obtained in the form of rolled pebbles from the bed of streams near the bills) i'5 parte, 
pn.:e so,la six parts ; purified borax (sohdga t<lia ) three parts ; sahmouiae, (nausddar ) 
one part. Ba-h ingredient is.finely powdered and sifted, and mixed with a little water, 
and made np into’ white balls of the ske of an orange. Those are burnt in a furnace, 
till they become red hot; they are allowed to cool, and again ground up and silled. 
The material is again put into the furnace till it melts ; when thoroughly melted, 
one-fourth seer of fine, clean, picked saltpetre ( ehora Icalmi ) is stirred in. A foam 
appears on the surface, which is removed with a skimmer, and set aside tor use. It is the 
<< kach-lun of the druggist, 

A glass making material is however to be obtained ready ground in powder from 
England, and requires only burning and melting as above. The native kanch is less 
clear' and transparent, and has a dirty green tinge. In making kanch a small quantity 
of oxido of manganese may be added ( anjmii ) ; but too great fire must not bo applied, 
for if the manganese gets too highly oxidized, it will color the mass pink or lilac ; at 
1 / ' decree of oxidization it parts with a portion of its oxygen, whiok facilitates the 

Lstrnction of carbonaceous impurities, and also destroys the green color, by imparting 
nim-e oxy gon to the iron, which causes the color. The dm kfuich is made by grinding the 
in '-vedients already named, sifting, burning, and treating as just described. The pro¬ 
portions aro r.9 follows 

(1 iangd-safed or * sang-i-surkh nagori a siliceous grit, used for mill stones, 
and sajji, equal parts, 

( 2 ).—8an'g-i-saM, 4 parts; sobsiga, three parts, 

( 3 ) .—gilieoons sand, and Sajji equal parts. 

Two mounds of dry wood will fire a furnace to produce 10 seer of kanch; 
Kikar or Ixarir ( Cappans) wood is preferred, cut into small piecos, 

The, next important articles are the calcines, or oxides of lead. There are “ sikka. 
safed,” the basis of white and of most of the blues, greens and greys; “Sikka ward” the 
basis' of yellows &c.; “ Sikka sharbati,” a pale reddish oxide (litharge ) j and “sikka liil, ’ 
a red oxide. Sikka safed is made by putting two parts of lead and reducing by tin. The 
furnace used is a closed one, and consists of an hemispherical open crucible, resting on a, 
base or pedestal of day, and surrounded by fire, with a conical covering of some dried 
bricks; holes are made to enable the workman to introduce his iron skimmer and 


etirrers* 


The lead being melted in the crucible, one part of tin is gradually added in 
little bits ; vapour rises, and a white powder forms on the surface, which is raked on 
one side and lifted out into a vessel placed for the purpose; the melting material is 
constantly stirred. This goes on till the whole is reduced. Care must ho taken that, 
no particles of unealoined metal remained ; this preparation will ho spoken of hereafter as 
sikka. safed. Six seers of lead and three seen* of tin can ho reduced in hot weather in one 
dav in winter in two days. The furnace to produce this quantity requires two nmiinds of 






Jhand wood ( Prosopis,) dry and in large billets ; the fire must be steady, neither very 
fierce nor very slack. “ Sikka zard ” is made by exactly the same process of reducing 0110 
seer of lead with only one-fourth part of tin or one half the quantity used in the last. 
“ Sikka sharbatti ” is made by reducing one seer of lead with lour chittaks of zinc 
instead of tin. This is, I presume, a yellow oxide or litharge of lead, which is partly 
oxidised above the yellow stage, and approaching the minium or red oxide stage. Sikka 
litt is the metal oxidized till red, and made by calcining ono seer of lead with four chittaks 
of zinc. The above: materials form the basis of all tbe glazes. The color and the glaze is 
applied together* 

White glaze is made with— 

One part | sikka safed/* 

One part k finch, 

well ground and sifted and mixed, put into the kanclx furnace and stirred with a ladle. 
When melted, borax, in proportion of two chittaks to the seer is added. While tl.jp 

being done the tire must be slack. If the mixture gets a little blackish, add a small quan. 

tity of saltpetre. ’When all is ready,'the material is taken out and thrown in-o cold watoi, 
this splits it into fragments, which are collected lor use m the manner to he presently des~ 
cribed. 

A white glaze used at Multan gives a better and more opaque white than the 

above. 

Take sangd-safed two parts, kanch one part, and grind together * a little borax 
improves it. It is mixed with rnawa, the gluten of wheat in solution, and applied to 
the vessel ; over it again a coating of finely,ground glass powder is spread. This glazO 
is not so often used, as it is liable to crack and come off. 

This white glaze, if mixed with certain other ingredients, will give the tints shown 
in the following table. The glaze is mixed with the required coloring matter, and both 
aro ground together to an impalpable powder ready for application to the vessel. 

I should add that the “ refca ” or zaffre, spoken of in the table and elsewhere, is a 
powder consisting of the black oxide (ore of cobalt) which lias been roasted in a furnace 
and powdered, mixed with a little powdered flint aqcl siliceous sand. The cobalt ore is 
found in Central and Southern India, and has been known for hundreds of years past. The 
calcining of the ore drives off the sulphur, arsenic, <&c., which it contains, and completes 
the oxidization of the cobalt, which is important: I expect some of the zaffre is imported 
from Europe. It sells in the bazaar at 4 rupees per seer. In the pamphlet I am referring 
to, it is said to come from u Him 11 a jhanjhana. 
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Color. 

Weight of 
the white 
glaze used. 

Material to be mixed in order 
to produce the required 
Color. 

Weight. 

B is M A B K a. 

1, Firozii ~~turquois blue, 

1 seer, 

“ Chhil tamba,” thin flakes 
of oxidized or calcined 
metallic copper, .. 

1 chittak. 

./ :WVfi ? ■* d'l 'b; : </' 

.% Kasni—pink or lilac, 

Ditto, 

Anjani—oxide of manganese, 

1 do. 

•\ . •I’. : .! 

3. Sosni—violet, 

Ditto, 

Do., do., mixed with 

reta or zail’re, ... . 

n do. 

These are merely shade# 
of the same tints. 

4. TJda---purple or pnoe, 

Ditto, 

Anjani, ... ... 

2 do. 

. <6 

5. Khald—a^h grey, ... 

Ditto, 

Beta—Anjani, M , ,,, ! 

do. 


6. Nila.deep blue, ,,. 

Ditto, 

Zaffro or Bota, ... 

4 do. 

\ 

it', 

7,. Asmani—slcy blue,... 

Ditto, 

Ditto, . 

n do. 

^ Ditto Ditto. 

8. Halk a -dbl—very pale 
blue. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... .. 

1 do. 

J 

This is aphle shade of No. 1. 

9. Firdzi-abi- - paleFrus- 
Biaii blue tone, 

Ditto, 

Chhil fcarnba as above, 

1 -24th of 
a soar. 


Another method of.preparing' the dark blue glaze for use by itself. The .ingredients 


are- 


Flint powered, 

* »> 

... i 

parts. 

Borax, 

... 

... 2i 

do. 

Ldl Sikka. 


... 12 

do. 

... 


... 7 

dc. 

Sajji, 

... 

... 5 

"do. 

Zinc, 

... 

... 5 

do. 

Zaffre, 

... 

... 5 

do/* 


All these are burnt together in the kanch furnace as before. Whenever they have a 
white ground, they are able-to produce patterns, flowers &c., on it, in blue and other o dors. 
For turc'uois blue calcined copper is used j for purple, manganese ; zafifre for blue : the blue 
zaffYe and “chhil tkrnba” require to be burnt before use. “ Lolia chun” (iron filings ), 
when prepared as hereafter 'described, gives a yellow. The colors are applied with a paint 
brush, after being very finely ground up with gum and water. To produce green flowers, 
they mix “ ivuhi lal” ( bichromate of potash ) one tolali, with a little sikka safed,” and 
dissolving them in a aeor of clear-water, filtered through unglazod paper, the powder that 
is collected in the filter is used and gives a green mark. Orange color patterns are done 
with surma (black antimony); and blue with sulphate of copper (tutya.) 


* This D said to bo. (< the. English method and various other colors are given at pages 38—39 
of the pamphlet, Which 1 have not quoted. 
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Just as the white glaze is made to be the basis of a set of colors* in a. similai 4 
iiVaaner a yellow glaze is formed, of which the “ sikka zard ” is the oasis* and this fornix 
the foundation of a series of tints. 

The yellow glaze is made of:— u Sikka Zard 0 1 seer, 

“ Sailg safed” or mill-stone, or burnt and powdered flint, 4; ehittabk'L 

These are fused in the furnace, and when melted, some borax ( 1 chiftak to the seer ) 
k added. 

The tints produced are »--* 


Color. 

Proportion of yellow 
glaze. 

Material added. 

t 

Weight, 

Xamrudi, deep green, ,»•. ... ... ... ... 

1 seer, ... ... ... 

Calcined copper, 
chhil tamba. 

3 

cMfctaoka* ■ 

Baba—full green, ... ... ... ... ... ... 

1 Do., ... v.i ... 

Ditto, ... ... 

i 

■ .ditto* ■ 

Pisfcaki—bright green, ... . 

1 Do., ... ... 

Ditto, ... 

H 

ditto. 

Oh&fi—paie green (color of shoots of young 
rice-, dhun, ) . 

! 1 Do., ... ... ... 

Ditto, ... 

■i:' 

.m 

ditto. 


Another green is produced by burning one seer of copper filings tvifcli i nimak shor * 
( sulphate of soda). The dull red or c sliarbati ’ color is made in Ba.wal Pindi by mixing 
one seer of sharbati sikka, one seer of sang-i-safed, or powdered burnt dint, and melting 
them together as before with “sohiga,” In Lahore and elsewhere a similar effect is 
produced by simply applying a transparent glaze of two chittaks of borax and half a seer 
of kanch, which shows through it, the natural red of the pottery, 

The dark copper Color producing a burnished metallic lustre is made as follows 
u Loha chun,” or fine iron filings, are calcined in a crucible in afire made of a lipla, 
(cow dung cakes) which give a slow smouldering fire. They are calcined with a little salt., 
and when cold ate ground fine in a pestle ; the burning and pounding is repeated four 
times, when the iron is completely reduced. 

To one seer of borax, 4 chittaks of the prepared iron are added, and the whole is 
stirred up with the gluten used in applying the color, and is put on to the vessel prepared 
to receive it. 

“ Lakh if’ the glossy deep brown generally seen on jugs and teapots, is made by 
a similar mixt ure, but substituting LIOth of a seer of a manganese ( anjani) for the iron 
“ K&krczi ” a blackish green or olive color, is produced by— 

Kanch, ... ... ... h seer. 

Prepared.iron ( as above), ... 1 chittack. 

Calcined copper ( Chhil tamlm ), ... 1 ohitfcack. 

The color having been prepared and reduced to a fine powder, it has to be applied 
with a brush to the surface of the unbaked pottery. The vessels to receive it must 
therefore be carefully smoothed over, and cleaned with a bit of Wet rag. Inasmuch as the 
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pottery clay is red when burnt, there is fear of the more delicate colors being injuiet > 
accordingly they first prepare the surface of the vessel, after cleaning and smoothing it as 
just described, with an ‘ as tar * or coating painted on, of kharya-mitti, a soft soapy* feeling 
whitish clay, brought vid Multan from the Deraj at and elsewhere. 

The kharya-mitti is prepared as follows:—One seer of it is finely ground for two 
1 pahars ’ with two tolas of the ‘ bhimbri ’ gum. (Acacia modesta ), and dial * gxiifa 
( Coiiocarpus) two tolas ; this is worked up with half a seer of water,, then lour seers more 
water are added. The whole mixture is straiued through a cloth ; tie residue is ground 
up again with more gum till all passes through. The whole being left to stand, a fine pre¬ 
cipitate is deposited, the clear liquor is drawn off. Two chi talcs of borax, and two of finely 
powdered glass are mixed in, and the preparation is ready to be applied. W^itli this mixture 
also they tip the points of the supports which hold the vessels in the baking fur nance. „ 

The vessel being so coated, the color glaze to be applied is mixed with one seer 
of “ mawa,” a liquid glutinous substance made with ‘ nishasta/ the gluten obtained by 
washing wheat flower and collecting the subsidence. 

The f nish&sta ’ is ground with the color and a little water, for | of an hour, then 
a 'am with more water till the required consistence of a paint is obtained, and the mixture 
can be applied to the vessels. The vessels being carefully dried are placed in the furnace. 
Tim furnace is shewn in the plate. It consists of an outer bee-hived shaped dome or 
covering, perforated with ventilators ; and an inner hollow cylinder, underneath which is 
ft furnace fitted with four flues, one passing up each side of the cylinder. The bottom of 
the cylinder is grated, and on the grating, which has a circular area of size according, 
to the structure of the kiln, the vessels are placed. Each is separately supported on small 
stands (sipfu), being tripods of burnt clay, having three points on which the vessel 
rests ■ these are tipped with the ‘ astar,’ because otherwise they would stick to the glazed 
surface when it melted, and require to be detached by force, leaving little holes on the 
surface- of the vessels. The ‘ sipais/ require to be made fresh for each changing of 
the kiln. 

The kiln is fired with “ber ” ( Zmjphus ) or “ kikar ” wood, cut in small pieces ; 
these give very little smoke, which of course is a desideratum. Five maunds of Wood 
supply a furnace of the size given in the plate. After five hours of heating, the fire 
begins to take effect; after seven the, color swells j after nine, it melts and begins to 
spread, after ten it k transparent and smooth; the fire is then stopped and raked 
out, and water poured on. 

Every ventilator and hole must now be carefully closed, for draughts of wind 
or dust would ruin the bake. On the third or fourth day, according to season, the 
the kiln will be cold, and the vessels may be taken out. 

The great difficulty with native pottery is the extreme coarseness of the pottery 
clay, which gives a red color, and its liability to crack in the furnace, thus throwing away 
the glazer’s trouble. The clay cannot be worked up very thin. 

The jail potter recognizes the usual three kinds of clay ; whitish, red—( or rather 
day having a cast of red,) and black (having a grey tinge,—it is not a black). He says that 


# Also called kuthi goad. 













* 

no good clay can be got at Lahore ; even that from the village Kot Khoja sai (black ) is 
not good ; he gets good clay from. Guj ran wal la and Hushyarpur. 

The following articles are included in the list of glazed pottery in XS64. 

[ 9826 ].■—Enamelled tiles, prepared under directions of E. Gabstin Esq.* of 
Amritsar. 

[ 9833 ].—Glazed bricks for flooring (cost 8 annas each) by Kutba of Sealkot, 

[ 9835 A ].—Cups and saucers, bowls and cream pans, by the same. 

The following were from the Lahore Jail. 

[ 9837—9S50 ].—Breakfast service, tarquois blue; Jars—-pale lavender color; 
vases in green glazed pottery;—Soup tureen and dishes—10 pieces. 

Jugs in various patterns, embossed with designs ; &c. Plates glazed in burnished 
copper color ; brown teapot; candle-sticks ; basin and ewer; cheese cover and dish ; two 
large glazed earthen vases suitable for a garden. 

[ 9854 1.—Two vessels, one glazed, one unglazed, experimentally made from Kaolin 
obtained at Dalhousie. 

Disintegrated granite rock may be seen in various parts of the Himalayas, 
and some of it would probably be found to yield a fairly tenacious Kaolin. The 
difference lies in the pureness of the color. It frequently happens that a slight 
yellow tinge is acquired in baking ; this is ascribed to the presence of oxide of iron, but 
mar be due to some fault in the furnace. During 18G9, a bag of an apparently fine and 
white Kaolin was sent for trial from the Agror Valley ( Hazara), but proved a failure : it 
had no tenacity, and was merely a disintegrated quartz rock. 

[ 9855. ]—Two pieces of pottery in black clay, which have been glazed with the lac 
colors described under the process of wood-turning and lacquered ware. A specimen 
of the same on glass was also sent, the lacquer seems to stand well on the pottery, but 
on glass shows a tendency to crack and peel off.—( The specimens were from Kasur 
in the Lahore District ). 

[ 9867 ].—Specimens of variegated encaustic tiling (modern)—Jalandhar, exhibited 
by Pandit Manphul, 

[ 9877—9890 ].—Various glazed vases, basins, articles for table and domestic 
use, mostly plain, green and brown—R awalpindi Jail. 

[ 9897 —9903 ].—Glazed articles for household and table use , Jhelam Jail, and 
Pint! Dadan Khan, (by Megha Singh and Ganesha Singh oi Find Dadan Khan ). 

[ 9909 Various glazed bricks, ancient, and modern ; glazed pottery in blue 
and white pattern and in plain colors, Multan,-( from the Jail and City manufacturers.) 

[9948]. Encaustic tiles from ancient tombs.—Muzaffargarh, 

[ 9958 &c., ]♦ The same from Dera Ghazi Khan. 

[ 9966 ], Glazed cups and basins, white, with a pattern in blue, and other plain 
colors ( Peshawar Bazar ). 

[ 9970 Ac., ]. Porcelain cups and teapots—imported Eussian manufacture. 

[ ], Specimens of glazed pottery from the Jalandhar Jail. 

In a memo, on the Delhi District by Mr. Thornton, there is the following notice of 
indigenous glazed pottery :— 




u A, rude kind of pottery, with a red and yellow glaze, is niamifacturod, but used 
chiefly in making toys and ; ckillams ' (the bowl of the i bnka ). i he glaze is produced 
by an application of oxide of lead and borax, There is also a rude kind of porcelain, 
known as “ Hindustani cMai”, not unlike old Majolica. It is manufactured from bnrbur% 
( a powder formed of disintegrated felspathic rock ), and covered with a glaze produced 
from powdered glass (fcanek) and n (piartz powder. A blue color is produced by 
adding the powder known as rang nlla* and brought from Jaipur; green is obtained 
from copper; and yellow as above described. This porcelain is not much used, except to 
make the small round ink-pots (dawat) for holding native ink, which are exported in 
considerable numbers/* 







* This is soldi 
described, 

n the Bazar in 

the form of a blackish sand, and 

is an oxide of cobalt, the 

zafro *b$y# 
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UNGLAZED POTTERY. 

The only distinctive kinds of mi glazed potter} 7 in the Punjah are— 

( 1 ).—Ordinary clay pottery, either red or black when baked, made in all districts, 
in some better than others 

( 2 ).—The fine pottery work of Roktak. 

( 3 ).—The pale yellow and grey clay ware of the Deraj at; the texture is gritty 
and very porous, hence the ‘ suraliis 7 or water-coolers, are very excellent. 

Under the first head however there is a considerable variety. In some districts 
i here are skilful potters, who make bowls of pottery clay almost as thin as stout paper ; 
they being porous, if filled with water, soon render it extremely cool owing to the rapid and 
easy evaporation. Such bowls are made in the Gujranwalla District. In Lahore I have 
seen thin pottery vases made double,—one vase within the other, and the outer layer 
perforated to show a pattern. 

In some places the pottery is ornamented with an amalgam of mercury in patterns 
Kangra sent some thin earthen vases,- first silvered, and then covered with a coating of 
transparent lac coloring over the silver. 

All pottery of every kind is done with the same rude apparatus. The 
kumhar or potter lias a heavy wheel, made of clay mixed with bits of cotton, wool, or other 
material to bind it. A wooden axis projects from the centre of the under side, and works 
on a pivot of wood let into the ground ; the workman sits with the wheel in front of him. 
In order to communicate a rapid motion to the potter’s wheel, a small nick is made 
on the upper surface, in which the workman impinges a stick, and with a series of jerks 
urges it in spinning. The wheel remains only tolerably level while at its full speed, 
.and soons begins to have an irregular eccentric motion, this renders it very difficult 
to mould any vessel perfectly true with such a wheel. The wheel is called “ chafe/ and 
the turning stick “danda.” The wooden block on which the axle turns is called “ chopat.” 
In the Upper Punjab a larger and steadier kind of wheel is made by a disc mounted on a 
wooden spindle. On the lower limb of the spindle a second disc, but made of wood, is fixed. 
A hole is now dug, across which two perforated bars are firmly fixed. The spindle or' axis 
is held by them, so that the upper disc revolves just above the surface of the hole, and the 
lower one serves as a tread-wheel. The workman sitting on the edge of the hole, 
with his feet inside, turns the wheel by pushing the lower wooden disc with his foot. 
This produces a steady motion ; this wheel is preferred for all large sized vessels. More 
information will be found in the Jury’s Report which is printed further on. 

Whichever wheel is used, a lump of kneaded clay .is placed on the centre, and the 
workman moulds it in the usual way, constantly dipping his right hand in water, a bowl of 
which be keeps at bis side. When the vessel is formed, he detaches the base of it from the 
wheel by dexterously sliding a tight stretched string across: this cuts the clay. If it is de¬ 
sired to make a very large vessel, such as a gharra, the workman uses a sort of short wooden 
mallet called “ tathwa,” to aid his right hand with which the moulding is done ; in his 
left hand he holds another round mallet called ‘kariru," which he uses inside the 
vessel as it forms up. Natives do not take any very great pains in preparing the clay . They 
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select material from a place which is known to yield it, and bring it in on donkeys, &c. r in 
bags. When dry, they pound it well, and sift out all the coarse particles, putting the fine 
powder aside. The coarse pieces are thrown into water to soak, and when they are 
dissolved, the liquid clay is mixed with the fine powder already obtained, and the whole 
is trodden and kneaded with the feet. 

In some jails, a masonry tank is built,-and the clay well agitated with a large 
quantity of water ; the coarse particles at once fall to the bottom owing to their weight, but 
the water above is thick like pea-soup, this is poured off, and after a while settles, leaving 
a very tine mud dexmsitetl, and clear water above ; the clear water being cautiously drained , 
off, a fair tenacious pottery clay results. The coarse particles in the first tank are 
worked up with water till they dissolve and form a similar liquid. 

The potter’s clay found in the alluvial plains of the Punjab is of four kinds : white, 
grey, red and black ; or rather is recognized under these names, by each kind having a 
whitish, reddish, or grey cast color. The first is not common ; the Derajat • and Multan 
Districts alone have pottery made from it, and under this is included the Dalhousie 
Kaolin, safed multi. A sort of pipe clay is abundant however in the Salt Range, and at 
Aurangpur near. Delhi ( see vol. I). The red and grey clays are the common ones; 
they turn, red on burning. Really black clay is not commonly found, but is so occasion¬ 
ally ; black clay, when .of good color, makes very neat vessels, when burnt it is still black, 
but is aided in color by mixing in lamp black. 

The specimens of unglazed pottery may now be described, with such notes to each 
specimen as may appear necessary. 

Rohtak. 

[ 9787 &e., ].—A series of vessels executed in well burnt pottery, the surface orna¬ 
mented with engraved devices and patterns. The articles are of a well tempered material, 
and of a pale reddish brown (bacldmi) color ; the pottery is finished with a shiny pearl-like 
substance,' probably talc ground to an impalpable powder. This is the best pottery 
(uuglazed) I have seen from any district. The collection consisted of fancy-shaped water- 
vessels, plates, cups, pipe howls, covered pots &c. 

Ludhiana. 

[ 9813].—Series of vases, jugs, <fcc., in baked clay. The vessels consisting of rather 
indifferent copies of classical and quasi-classical vases, are made of ordinary burnt clay 
with devices moulded in relief, and are colored with an unburnt smooth coating of dead 
white or pale pink paint ( but see Jury Deport post.) 

Kangra. 

[ 9819 ].—~Two small vases of thin unglazed pottery; the surface has been silvered 
over with an amalgam of tin-foil and mercury. In one instance the silver was covered 
over with transparent purple lac varnish, giving a purple metallic lustre; on the other was 
partly painted with green, shewing green and white (silver) pattern, and varnished over 
with lac varnish. 
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Hitshyakfor. 

[9822 &c.,]— A large “ dogclia ” or water cauldron, of very well burnt pottery, 
would hold several gallons. Another specimen, showing successful burning of very large 
vessels in this district, is a huge oval, jar, about five feet high and two feet in diameter, used 
for storing grain, 

Amritsar, 

[ 9832 ]:—Besides other ordinary pottery, some of them well baked, there was a large 
terra-cotta garden vase, made under the directions of J. Gordon, Esquire, C. E, 

Lahore. 

A number of toys in pottery were in the collection ; and also an excellent senes from 
Hushyarpur. They are made by pressing thin clay into hollow moulds, half the figure 
being formed in one, and half in the other mould, the two halves are afterwards joined, 
the figures are burned, and eventually colored by hand. Figures of men, birds, animals 
&c. y are thus produced. 

[ 9809 A set. of vases of burnt clay, painted with a white ground, and then with 
flowers on the white field, the whole being thickly varnished over with copal varnish. 
This is a very poor and perishable substitute for glared pottery. 

Gujkanwalla. 

From this district I have received some well burnt drinking cups and basins in 
perfectly black clay, very thin and porous ; also some brown clay basins as thin as paper 
almost, by Hay fit, potter, of Gujranwalla. 

Jhelam, 

[ 9982 ].—Some very well polished and burned water goglets, of a bright even red 
color ( Tahsil Chakowal. ) 

Rawalpindi 

There are some classical looking water goglets of rough gritty porous clay, spheri¬ 
cal and much flattened, narrow mouth, and two handler on either side . the form is rather 
classical. 

Shahpuk. 

The plain pottery of this district ( Kh$|hab Tahsil ) is well finished and good. 

Montgomery,, 

A great variety of pottery was also sent from the Montgomery district, Tehsiln 
of Hujra, Kainlilia, and Pak-Patan ( No. 9920—9947 ). 

Dera Ismail Khan. 

We have here the specimens of white gritty porous pottery already alluded to. The 
material seems suitable ia color and texture for producing largo, terra-cotta articles for 
garden use. 






r 9955 ].—Vessels- similar to those last described of pale porous clay. 

The pottery of KaiSMgh (Bunnoo district > of a similar kind also deserves notice. 


HaZABA. 

[ 9974- Ac, ],—■ There are some black clay basins ornamented all over ■with an 
amalgam of tin and mercury, which, unlike those of Kasur and Ludhiana district, have the 
silver pattern burnt in. The vessels are accordingly useful, as the silvering does not wash, 
off. A large “ surahi " of smooth red clay was similarly ornamented. 

IVOHAT. 

j- 9975 j._Here again we have pottery of pale yellow or white porous clay, like that 

described under Dera, Ismail Khan. The vessels sent were a water jug of classical shape, 
a butter dish, and some other articles. 

Kashmir. 

Specimens of the " Kaugre, ” a sort of chaumiere were sent. They are earthen pots 
contained in a peculiar sort of basket work, with a handle at the back, and are carried under 
the clothes for warmth in winter, 
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JURY REPORT ON PORCELAIN AND POTTERY. 


The following is printed from the papers of the Exhibition of 1864 

Jury. 


1. Dr A M. Dallas. 

2. Mr. Baden Powell, 

3. Mr. 0. DeCortansso. 

4. Lai la Kunhya Lall. 

5. Major I’. W. Mercer. 


6. Major J. E. Cracroft., 

7. General YanCortlandt. 

8. Mr. 1\ H. Thornton. 

9. Mr. 0. P. Elliott. 


10. Mr,. W. P. Woodward, Reporter, 


*#*### The process of manufacture in India ia simply as follows :— 

The clay having been procured, is mixed with water, and after one or two daws stand¬ 
ing thus, is well kneaded for four or five days more. A lump of the clay is then taken and 
turned on the wheel , until, under the dexterous handling of the potter, after going through 
a variety of forms, the requisite shape is attained. The vessels are then gently removed, 
being dissevered from the wheel by a string passed along while on the turn. They are 
first dried in the sun, and then baked, being closely piled together in a sort of kiln, the 
smaller articles being enclosed in large vessels kept for the purpose. Some few articles 
are cast in moulds. 

The Indian potter’s wheel is a rude and clumsy looking thing, but is not in all 
places of the same make and shape. In the lower provinces it is a large circular stone, 
resembling the upper mill-stone, turning on an iron or wooden pivot securely fixed in the 
ground. It is turned with a stick, and as long as the impetus lasts the potter works the 
clay in the centre, and then again uses the stick to quicken the motion. In some places 
the wheel is not unlike that of a common cart, but is fixed and turned in the same way. 

In the upper parts of the Punjab, however, the construction is different. A hole 
is dug in the ground three feet or more deep, and the same in diameter. In this is fixed 
vertically, by two horizontal supports, an axle of wood, carrying at the lower end a wooden 
disc, and in the middle the working disc or table. The potter then sits on the edge of this 
hole, with his feet inside, and turns the lower disc with liis feet, and works the clay 
on the upper. This wheel has none of the defects of those first described, as it ensures 
a regular motion, without any delay or trouble in turning or throwing. 

In the Punjab, and it may be said in India, there is no indigenous manufacture 
go common as pottery, almost every village having its potter. In some places they excel, 
as at Agfa and Aligarh. At Rohtak, Gujranwala and Jalandhar, it is made remarkably 
thin, so as to be distinguished by tin* name of paper pottery ; but generally the out-turn 
is a rude rough description of pottery, though of great variety of form. It is made nearly 
altogether from the clayey deposits of marshes, tanks and canals, called “ chikni ” an d 
<; mattiwith a slight admixture in some cases of river sand, but of no stony ingre¬ 
dient. This is pronounced to be the great defect which renders the pottery liable to suffer 
if subjected to the heat necessary for the commonest glazing. 

The generality of articles made are water jars, drinking and cooking vessels, 
and other such vessels of great variety used by the poorer classes, though the first 





are in general requisition by rich and poor Europeans and Natives, and would not 
be improved by glaring, In some articles a rude sort of glazing is attempted, as in toys 
and eliillams.^ 


In all the imperial cities of India., and as regards the Punjab, especially in Lahore 
and Delhi, may be seen on the walls of the public buildings and mosques, specimens 
of tiles. This art lias been the light to bo dying out, and among the specimens 
of glazed tiles exhibited, the Jury wore struck with one set, which they at first supposed 
to be antique, but it has been since ascertained, very much to their surprise and satisfac¬ 
tion, that these were made expressly for the Exhibition by one Sharfdin of Jallandar ; very 
good specimens of glazed tiles have also been contributed from Multan. 

This art is known under the name of “ kasi ” According to local tradition, it was 
introduced from China through Persia, by the Moguls, through the influence of I aim dr 
Lang’s Chinese wife, and it is remarkable that the commencement of the practice of orna¬ 
menting the walls of mosques with colored porcelain , appears to be syncluouous with, the 
Mogul conquest of Persia; on the Other hand, the art of glazing bricks, &c., was known 
to the ancient Semitic races,— e. </., the Chaldeans and Arabians, and was introduced by the 
latter into Europe, and it is noteworthy that the word “ kasi, u is not a Hindi or a Tartar 
word, but an Arabic word, akin to the Hebrew “ kas ” (a cup or glass.) 

It has been remarked as somewhat surprising and unaccountable, that having 
advanced so far in the manufacture of porcelain, as to be able to cover their buildings with 
a coating of enamelling of the most brilliant colors and tasteful designs, the artizans seem 
to have come to a stand still, and never to have applied the art for purposes of domestic, 
utility. The truth appears to be that they received no encouragement, there was no demand 
for such articles, and there is none still; among the natives themselves, as the higher classes 
xmivdrsally use gold, brass, silver or copper dishes, there $ no taste for ornamental 
crockery. * Among the Hindus, a religious prejudice prevents them from using an earthen 
vessel twice, so that to break a China dish every time alter using one, the cost being 
about four times greater than common pottery, would not answer in a pecuniary point of 
view. As regards the Mahometans, they were ever moving about in camps, in the train of 
the Emperors, and to them, costly vessels of porcelain would be a nuisance. 

Attempts have lately been made in some of the larger Punjab jails to manufacture 
glazed potterV, and as the bat.al.ogue will show, all kinds of articles of English design 
have been attempted. By far the greatest attention has been paid, and success attained, 
in the Lahore Central Jail, but the energetic officer under those intelligent super!nien- 
clence the experiments were conducted and have advanced so far, will be the first to 
acknowledge that the results, though encouraging, have not been thoroughly satisfactory. 

Some specimens of ornamental plain pottery, urns and vases, from Loodiana, attrac¬ 
ted attention. The designs, being uncommon and even elegant, bespeak an intelligent 
workman. It appears that about 25 years ago Colonel Claude Wade, for sometime on 
political duty at. Loodiana, and known there as “ Bakshi Wa.de Sahib,gave the 
manufacturer of these specimens, Jassa, some patterns of English pottery, which 
he has followed very successfully, He uses no glaze, but a paint made of chalk and 
gum. 

t~“--* ------- - - - -r-*———••.' 

# A description of the I>elhi glazed potto rr is omitted, as it has already been noted in the text. 
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The following is ft list of the pri&es i- 





Lahore C ontral J a j I, 

For beat specimens of 

1st special prize — 

Sir R. Montgomery * 

glared pottery, 

value Its,. 50, 


XL 

Ludhiana —U turn, 

1 

For elegancy of design 

G shares, value Rs. 

Exhibition P r i Z 0 

and superiority of finish 
of specimens of plain pot- 

00, . ... 

Committee. 





tery, .... ... 



III. 

3 alanelar—Sliatfdin, 

Glazed ornamental, tiles, 

2nd Special Prize, 
value its. 25„ 

Major Medley, 

IV. 

Multan, «.< v* 

Ornamental do-, 



V. 

Lahore Central 3 ail, 

Four large glazed, garden 

3rd Special Prize, 

Mr. J. Gordon. 



vases, ... ... ••• 

value Rs. 25., ... 1 


. VI. 

Rawalpindi Jail,... .., 

For good attempts at 
glazing, ... 

3 shares, value Its. ! 
30, ... 

Exhibition P r 1 z O 
Committee, 

VII. 

I Rohtak, ... ... 

For shill in mixing the 

Ditto 

Ditto, 



materials,,.. 



VIII. 

1 Multan Jail, ... 

For attempts at glazing, 

,2nd ‘Ditto 20, ... 

, Ditto. 

'■• . IX. 

lohgaira (Montgomery) J a il, 

Ditto ditto 

1st Ditto 10, m, 

: Ditto, 

X. 

Gnjranwala, ... 

For paper pottery,.,;, .... 

Certificate. 


XL 

Kas&r, ,,, ... ... 

1 

For application of kha- 
radi work to ornamenting 
pottery, ... ... 

Certificate. 
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CLASS XIX. 


GLASS MANUFACTURE. 

This, manufacture k still in it| earliest infancy in the Punjab. There is neither good 
material forthcoming herewith to make pi,™ glass, nor suitable furnaces to melt and 

to anneal it, 

Two kinds of glass are made: white glass, and coarse blue or green glass, geneni y 
full of flaws and air-bubbles. White glass is made either of fused glass imported from 
Europe in the lump,» or of melted fragments of European vessels, llie pieces are melted 
in a crucible avid blown into the required shape. 

Only small articles are produced. There is a tolerably good workman at Patyfda 

juul one at Lahore ; both these can make small candle-shadea small vases, glass 
■•lobes, and bottles. Lamp chimneys are so much m demand that they are often made, 
but these articles, in common with all native glass, from want of proper annealing, are very 
brittle and stand boat badly. To save the lamp chimneys, it is the custom to boil them in 
a pot-full of hay and water before putting them on a lamp. 

At Lahore the workman was intelligent, and I succeeded in teaching him to draw 
eiaSirods, and thus to make flower stands of the pattern well known as “ Exhibition 
v-v-os ” He also produced some t wisted or spiral glass rods, which, fitted on to a dish 
of tin or glass, made a pretty flower-holder, the twisted handle appearing above the leaves 
and flowers which conceal the less sightly part of the stand or dish . 

The coarse kind of glass is made by re-melting lumps of a crude greenish glass 

slag called “ kancli.” 

This is made bv collecting the sandy soil in certain places where it has a mUml 

carbonate of ,o.l» i«S fro™ “ l . «**’»*“* “>« »’*“ »«' » 

soil ^esenbed in Vol. I, to, s ooo»ll, 

! i q( vF, but in some r daces it is carbonate, and not sulphate, and tlie sod, d sand}, 

& ;.u....—^**■* 

MskoUebrnto coarse «ktt 0 * '»“'<* « *■"•>“» ?' 

In places where the natural soil is not to be bad, glass in made by molting qua. tz<m 
pebbles ( sang-i-safed ) ground te> powder with Idmr ( potash ) m equal parts, 
this latter is the commonest way of making glass m the uuju >- 

The only specimens of glass worthy of mention, came from— 

Lahore, Hushyarpur, Patyula, and Karnal. 

The specimens are enumerated to show the sort of article produced, and a note of 
any peculiarities is added, 

Lahore. 

834 —T 9999 ].—Flower baskets, with crystal glass bandies ( see annexed plate. ) 
835.—[19000].—A glass ornamental centre-piece for flowers (see annexed plate.) 


# iSee extract from July Bepott lifter the Putyala ppociwitfaij, 












■830,—[ 10001 ].—Table vase in the put tern of three small amjj'horcn joined together, 
and standing on three points. 


837-[ 10002 ].— A small chandelier, with glass drops ; samples of* glass rods, gum- 
pots, bottles, lamp glasses &e., were also sent, all these made by a man named Azmi Beg and 
hi a pupils. I visited this man's workshop,' a dingy little hovel, furnished with two 
or three dome-shaped furuaees.xovered in and made of clay. 

The glass is melted in a crucible in one, and when melted, a portion of the gTaso 
is withdrawn on the tip of an iron blow pipe and blown out. If the glass is to have a wide 
mouth it is opened out, with a pair of iron compasses which are passed round inside while 
the glass is soft, and till an even circular rim is obtained. When bottles have to be made, 
tli®. glass is blown, and while still soft, shut into a mould to keep it to the right shape, 
I believe, the old man knows how to cast fused glass in a mould, provided the article is. 
small enough ; but lie did not show me this. When the glass vessel is ready, it is put into 
another furnace, which consists of a hole in the ground with a flattened dome built over 
it. having a hole in the centre. The art icles to be annealed are- placed an the flat .dome 
near the aperture, through which the heat escapes, the whole is covered over with a second 
dome of clay furnished, with a door. 

Sometimes the furnace is made in the ground, with a small passage down to the dire, 

, and the surface of the ground above then forma the resting place of the vessel, the tiro 
being underneath : there is tin earthen! covering built; up outside. Tile furnaces, are very 
small,—not above two feet in diameter. The Lahore workman had made some 'retorts and 
other vessels, incitiding a good shred alembic of bluish semitransparent and very vesicular 
glass, 

HuSIlYAEPirK.. 

838. — [ 9098 ]. —A glass jar ( price JFLupee I.) 

Small drinking cups, ( 3 annas each, ) by Karim Baksh of Dasita, 

These are of a deep blue color, but full of air-bubbles. 

Some similar glass vessels vre.ro sent from Niirpur in the Kangm district, unac^ 
eompanied by any description. The following account has been received from Ilushyarpur, 

Karim Baksh, “Gdntrgar" (the glass maker or maker of “ churis ” ) says 

that the manufacturers select a sort of stone which is known by its readily pulverising 
and yielding a white powder. ( This is I suppose a quartaose or siliceous pebble.) This is 
powdered tine and mixed with fine flour in equal parts. Sural) lumps being made of the 
paste, they are dried on afire, and baked in a forgo, when a, white powder or ‘ gaeh’ results. 
If it is to produce white glass it is mixed with a solution of saltpetre and again burned; 
if thev wish to make blue glass, they mix with two seers of gach, two tolahs of prepared 
or dead copper ( mtifd htd ) which are burnt together. The more copper, the deeper the blue. 
In order to prepare the copper, two tolahs of metal beaten out thin are taken, and spread 
over with a mixture of six mashas of salt, mixed with the 4 gui’ or refuse of the hufca.bowl, 
and then the whole mass is burned, m a forge all day. The copper comes out black and 
powder life. This is collected in an iron ladle and once more heated, after which it is 
ground fine and mixed with the ‘gach’. 




The ‘each’ melt* under heat into glass, which is converted into vessels with a blow 

* - - I _i, k v. I A 11 .arl 'nASlt.l 


The ‘gacli* mo] 


lalt' liliUU) Cl» UUII71U wl*vi ^ i.i/vvuv J v • > .1 v .. , , . 

added. Tin and lead prepared and mixed with the gaeh together with a small proportion 
of anj&ni, give a yellow color ( bamnti .) 

There is nothing remarkable in the method of blowing glass. They separate the 
vessels from the blower’s tube by a touch of cold water, and mould the vessels while 
soft with an iron tool to adjust the size of the mouth and lip of the vessels. 

The processes which now remain to be described, are -first, the manufacture of 
silvered glass of Kama! and P&nipat; second, the manufacture of glass elmris, ornaments 
which are worn by the dozen as bracelets on either arm, chiefly by the lower orders ; and 
thirdly, the manufacture of looking glasses, practised only, as far as I am aware, at Delhi. 

The Eairnal District collection consisted of— 

839 ™ [ 9988 ].—Large pear shaped vessels of thin and course blown glass, used 
in subliming salammoniac :—From Kaithal. See Vol. I p. 89. 

340.—[ 9989 ].—Glass globes silvered inside. These are intend to be hung up for 
ornament; they are not unlike the silvered globes sold in Europe, but are not so veil made, 
and the orifice being very large, has to be clumsily filled up with bits of glass and a trmgo 
of gilt tinsel. 

A string of large beads, silvered inside, was exhibited from Pauipat. 

The following account of glass making, and glass silvering, has been kindly furnished 
me by Major Parsons, Deputy Commissioner of Karnal. 

u A mixture of powdered and sifted u sang-i-surkli, ’ ( red sandstone, obtainable 
at Agra ) and sajji in equal parts, with, a seer of saltpetre to each raaund of the 
mixture, is baked in a brick tank or oven, until the material becomes white. It is tnert 
subjected to further heat in a closed furnace, in which the mixture is kept at a high 
temperature for two days and nights until completely melted. A seer of the mixture 
is then removed at a time on the end,of an iron blow-pipe (dhanydri) and blown out 
gradually into a globe. When the globe is complete, a. wet cloth is passed round the 
neck, after which the globe can be separated from the pipe by a slight blow from the 
edge of the fire-tongs the concussion causes the neck to snap through at the wetted 
part, and the globe which is resting on the ground, becomes detached. An iron rod 
smeared at the end with lac is then applied to the bottom of the globe outside, 
thus : to which rod the globe adheres; the globe is then held 


in the mouth of the furnace and again heated for a tew 
seconds, after which it is taken out. While held at the 
end of the rod, neck upwards, a spoonful of the silvering 
mixture ( afterwards described ) is poured in through the 
neck, the globe is turned round and round while the 



mixture spreads all over the inner surface, adhering as it spreads. The rod is. now 
removed by a slight wrench (this however invariably stars the bottom of the globes j. 









“ Silvering, mixture ; —A. met of pure tin (kalai ) and a m-aund of lead, are melted to¬ 
gether, and 4 tolas of quicksilver are added to the An amalgam is thm 

formed. k , 

“ The glass globes, are generally made about the -'-site of ordinary gharas : they 
are then broken up and sold in pieces, to \>e subsequently cut into different shapes for 
spangling women’s dresses, or ornamenting the walls of ceilings of rooms '- 
A few globes arc occasionally kept intact for disposal, but there is no trade in them. 

“ The manufacturer is not able to dispense with the breaking of the necks of the 
globes. I got him to make some glass bottles for the Dispensaries, but as the necks were 
all broken off, and he was unable to make lips to them, the bottles were not. of 
much use. 

“ The art has been practised for four or five hundred years ; especially the manu¬ 
facture of silvered glass used for ornamenting the walls of palaces, for trinkets as “ arsis 
and necklaces, and for making studs of pieces of looking glass which are pnt on-to. 
women’s scarves in parts of the country ; such a dress has already been described/’ 

The remaining specimens of fairly well made glass consisted of the following t— 

Patyala, 

841 . —[ 10015 Candle-shades. 

842, —[ 10016 ].—Two ink-stands. 

^ 843.—[ 10017 Two glass plates. 

844,—[ 10018 ].—Two glass bottles. 

The Jury Report on glass gives the following note of Patyala glass, 

“ Good specimens are exhibited of glass articles made at Patyala and Lahore ; the 
former being the clearest and best, This is, however, owing to the material. The 
manufacturer of the Patyala articles is in the employ of the Maharaja, and lie. has two 
assistants. The raw material is imported from England in the shape of bricks or blocks 
weighing about 4 lbs. each; it costs at Patyala Bs, 40 per maund. He also uses bits of 
broken white bottles, which are melted down and blown through an iron tube. The 
articles exhibited are little inferior to similar articles of European i manufacture, .He 
acknowledges having learnt the art about 80.years ago from a gentleman at Cawnppre* 
whose name he forgets. 

u The Lahore manufacturer uses only broken English glass, and the result is very 
fair. The designs of the articles exhibited -were furnished by a member of the Jury. ” 

Before closing this Class, a note must he made of the churls or glass bangles of 
colored glass. Some were sent from Gurgaon, Karnal, Rohtak, ( Jhajjar), Hushyarpitr, 
Jhelam and Maler Kotla. Some of them were, I expect, made of the natural alkaline 
earth, particularly those of Gurgaon, Kama!, and Maler Kotla. 

These glass bracelets are worn, a good many on each arm, by children and the poorer 


class of women, who cannot afford silver or gold ornaments. 




# 

Most of my renders will have seen tlio £i Bhiyh umhals ” in the 
t», the ceiling* are covered with bits of looking glass fixed in stucco. 

< ‘Lahore- Fort and i 
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The art of making glass bracelets or ehuiis is as follows :—The workman is called 
churi-gar. Ilia tools are :— 

Kimdi, of sizes — Iron hooked rods with wooden handes. 

Tirkala—A long iron wire pointed, mo anted in a reed handle. 

Mild—A long mu-row iron spoon, shaped like a spear-head., 

Sinkh ; A long pointed iron rod, 

Sarhindi—An iron rod with a cone of clay on one end, so that circles of different 
sizes can be obtained by using the point of the cone for small circles and pushing, it farther 
in to produce a wider aperture. 

Kliarchi—A small ladle. 

Naii—Blower’s tube. 

Silai-.Iron spikes of sizes. 

Tongs and furnace - 

A wooden cylinder — 1 mut^a ’—to keep the bracelets on. 

They have three furnaces : one called “ harm,” in which they prepare the ‘ kaeli T 
or glass; one, in which the melted material is kept for use by the maker of glass articles ; 
and thirdly, a small furnace in which they make the min a or enamel glass coloring lor 
ornamenting the bracelets. 

The furnace is fed with ‘ kanT ’ ( Capparis ) wood, as it gives a fiercer fire. 

Glass is made by melting ‘ LU-patliar,’ a red sandstone with sa-jji. They make the 
material into bails ( pinin' ), and bum it all night with a Slow fire. Next day they heat 
it more fiercely, and then it fuses into ‘kaelid The glass is then removed with the aid of 
the kiindis or hooks. 

To make bracelets, some kach is placed in an earthen pot and melted, the progress 
being tested with an iron rod. The workman then takes a “ smirk, ” and lifting a portion 
c f the glass, makes a thick ring on the rod ; he loosens this when cool, and hanging it 
on the pointed end of the rod, puts it into the furnace, spinning it round and round 
on the rod till the ring opens out and forms a, bracelet, he then withdraws it, and 
slips it over the conical mould or ' sarhindi , 5 so as to adjust it to the size required; when 
cool, it is finished. 

The coloring is' done afterwards, with lac applied to the glass while warm, 
yo that the color sticks, or else ornaments, are made by melting small points of colored 
glass rods (mind ) and applying them. 


LOOKING-GLASS MAKING. 


Last of all, I have to make a note of the “ ’ainasaz,” or looking glass-maker's trade" 
The art is almost entirely confined to Delhi, where also the glasses are set in a variety of 
ornainenbilwood and ivory frames, and the backs finished Up with a sheet of plain glass, 
painted in rather gaudy patterns on the inside to give the effect of enamel, In a note on 
the Delhi District already q no tod, Mr. Thornton says,;— 









“ This is a thriving manufacture. The glass is brought in an unpolished state from 
Damascus and Halb ( Aleppo ), via Calcutta.” I should say that the glass is of two kinds : 
first, that intended for looking glasses, which is always extremely thick. A native or 
Delhi mirror is at once recognized by its nearly always having the edge of the glass bevelled 
off or cut down towards the frame, showing how thick the glass is. Some are however 
made flat and plain like English.glasses. The second kind of glass: is the (dear white glass, 
generally oval in shape, used for covering the Delhi ivory miniature paintings. These 
glasses require to he well smoothed off at the edges and to exhibit a beautifully clear and 
nolislied surface. Mr. Thornton continues, “ the glass is polished first with ‘.hurbura’ 

{ a powder of disintegrated felspathic rock) and afterwards upon a bone made of the 
wood of the semal (Cotton tree—Bowlw* ) sprinkled with powdered Hint, or emery. 

* * * There are about thirteen manufactories, and about 200 artizans employed. 

The looking glass maker “ ’aina-sfe ” is the workman who silvers the glass. 

His tools and materials are the following i— 

1. Diamond pencil ( cutter ). 

2. A fiat perfectly smooth stone slab “ sil,” generally of the red sandstone of 
Jaipur &e. 

3. Pincers, files, compasses, saws, scissors, 

4. Corundum or emery powder. 

5. “ Potli kluikistar.”—A small bag or dabber filled with wood ashes. 

6. Mercury, tin-foil, and glue. 

He first spreads tin.foil evenly on tlie stone slab, and pours over it the quicksilver, 
which he genlly^preads by the aid of his bag or dabber (Ho. 5); the mercury adheres to 
the foil, and the surplus is allowed to run off. The sheet of glass is no w let down delicately 
and exactly over the silvered surface; the silvering adheres of itsel! to the glass. The 
plate being removed, is left for a time in a slanting position, so that an excess of mercury 
which still remaius, may completely drain off. This done, the glass is ready to be framed. 
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CLASS 2C IXI. 

ORNAMENTAL OR FANCY MANUFACTURES. 

There is not much to be entered in this Class, hut my account of Punjab manu¬ 
factures would not be complete without an enumeration of a few of the fancy articles which 
Punjab workmen make, The enumeration is quite heterogeneous like the Class itself* 

845. y.[ 10042 ]..— A small round box, made of transparent horn, by Kanyha Lai of: 

Kotla, ( Ludhiana district ). 

846. —[ 10043].—A parrot imitated in paper, price Bs. 1-8, by Bhaw&ni of Ludhiana. 

847. —[ 10045 ].—Paper flowers by Teksoof Ludhiana. 

Natives are very good at making paper flowers: the green leaves accompanying them 
arc often made of talc stained green. 

848. —[ 10100 ]—A narrow necked bottle, in. the interior of winch letters in Persian, 
and English are painted in black—A mritsar. 

Several of these articles wore exhibited. In some cases ; the letters 'were out out in black paper and 
stuck on after the fashion of the now sotf.ewhat bygone art of 114 Potichom&iue," others were painted with •* 
brush. 

849. —[ 10103 ].— Wax flowers — Amritsar (exhibited by Sirdar Bhagwan Sing)* 

850. —].—■ A toy, consisting of a round looking glass to represent a pond, 
with a number of small paper ducks thereon, having their heads suspended so as to move 
at the least shako.—L ahore. 

851. —[ ].—A peep show. A small square box with a lens to look through s , 

displaying a small gilded temple, trees, and flower beds, multiplied by reflection in small 
mirrors placed at the sides. ( Lahore, ) 

852. — [ ].— A small cannon of silver, mounted, on a marble slab. This is fur¬ 

nished with a sun dial. Over the touch hole of the cannon two upright pieces support a bur¬ 
ning glass, with a slide to incline it to a proper angle, and to the dial. The angle being such 
that the focus of rays converges on the touch hole at midday—-the gun is supposed to Are 
of itself at noon—(I doubt this article being of native manufacture.) Exhibited by 
Nawab Jahangir Khan of Lahore. 

858.—[ 10170 ] .—Boxes made of straw—Chakkowal, Jehlam. 

854. —[ 10260 ].~A boat carved in marble, also ducks of white marble, made hoi. -* 
low, so as to float ( Patyala, ) 

855. —[ ].—A “ Jack in the box”. A narrow wooden box, on drawing the 

lid of which, a cobra snake, made of horn, starts out. 

856. —[ ]. —Boat made of pith. This is an article made as a toy, of narrow 

strips of pith joined together. 

gg«y\_ [ ],—A glass bottle with a narrow neck, which contains a wooden char- 

poy, a ball, and other articles. The wonder is how these articles were introduced. 

858,— [ ]•—Ornament made by shaving up a piece of soft white % wood 

( Ficus glomeraia ), these shavings curl up, and so a sort of Catherine wheel ornament is 
produced. 
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Class XX. 



Paper lace.—This is most ingenious. It is all done with hand cutting and fine 
scissors. The patterns are beautiful. It is executed by Karim Baksli, Gul&m Husain* 
and Kalin, of Shakabad in the Ambala district. 

859—[ Siphon toy in pottery. Being a large cup, with a female figure 

in the centre, holding a child on her head. The cup is filled with water, but so soon as the 
water reaches the brim, the whole runs out through an aperture underneath the figure* 
This is effected by some syphon arrangement, but I have failed to discover it. The toy is 
supposed to represent the mother of Krishna, who crossed the Jamna with the child on. her 
head : fear for the child’s safety being excited by the depth of the flood, she was gratified by 
finding the Water suddenly recede so soon as it touched the child’s body. 

860.--[ ] .—Lac bracelets, ornamented with beads, Delhi,. 

I must add to this class an account of making lac bracelets or churls, which are 
worn like the ivory and glass cliuris already described. Thoy arc made in many places, 
especially Delhi, and the process in the Punjab exactly .resembles that described in a, 
report on one of the Central Indian Districts, which I have unfortunately mislaid, but 
which I have used for the purpose of quoting the recipe for making the gold solution that 
gives the gold lustre to these pretty but fragile toys. 

Defined or purified lac, is mixed with the fine powder of burnt bricks’, and the two 
are heated together in an iron pan and stirred till perfectly combined. The lac is drawn 
out into sticks of the thickness of the intended bracelet, ami this is done by rolling the 
sticks on a flat board while still hot. Pieces of the requisite length are cut off, and each 
piece is bent round and joined,. and placed on a wooden cylinder to cool, and to be further 
ornamented. The glazing with gold solution and silvering is generally done before the 
sticks are cut up. 

To silver the sticks, tin leaf or foil is mixed with half its weight of dry glue, and 
these are pounded and ground together for a long time, till in about six hour s time they 
amalgamate The mass is then thrown into very hot water, when it crumbles into little 
pieces. They then stir this up and pour off the water, repeating the operation, till all dirt 
and impurity in the* water disappears. When the: solution is quite pure, they boil it up 
and let it stand, carefully covered, for the night. 

Next day the silver solution is found deposited.. This is spread with a brush on the 
lac, and burnished by rubbing over with strings of glass beads. If it is desired to produce 
the effect of gold, the silvered lac i& painted over with a transparent yellow varnish pre¬ 
pared as follows:— • • . , 

Gum myrrh ( hoi) is boiled in sweet oil in proportion of 40 to 48. The liquid is 
strained through a cloth ; the sediment thrown away and the oil set aside. An po 

is now smeared ydth clay on the underside, and its month is closed t n . with an cm then 
■cover, the edges of which are luted over with clay, so as to render it air tight. This }. 
heated red-hot over * fire. When quite red, the mouth is opened, and little hits ofymdras 
( copal) are thrown in. The same weight of sundras as of bol w «sed; the stirred 

amUhe mouth again closed. The stirring and heating are repeated till the copal is 
thoroughly reduced. The myrrh and oil solution is now added to it, and the whole heatei 
and stirred, after this the mixture is strained through a cloth and is ready for nse lie 
lae bracelets are often further ornamented by having little glass heads and I ds ol 
stuck along tbe edge. 






cXjJlbs xxi.. 

PRIME MOVERS &C. 

Tills Class is mire presented. 



class xcxxx. 

DIVISION I. 

MACHINES EOE RAISING WATER 

The only machines which are used for raising water are, the Persian wheel, used 
in most wells in the Bari Poab, and but little used in those parts of the Punjab 
bordering on Hindustan; the “chalar”, or small wheel on a similar principle, used for 
raising water from tanks, ponds, and low level canals; the “Lao-charas” or rope and bucket, 
used in the Ainbala District and elsewhere ; and the rude long armed lever and port ailed 
“ Dhaiikii used in Ilushyarpnr and elsewhere. 

I have given a drawing of the Persian wheel, and described all the aoove named 
machines in Vol. I, at page 206 et s?.g, where the subject of irrigation is treated of. 
But under this Class I can appropriately inform the reader of the different parts of which 
these machines are made; nor will it fail to strike the student of languages how minute 
the people are in their nomenclature* Every peg and bit of iron or other material used 
in making up these implements has its appropriate and distinctive naine.t It will be 
observed also that the name varies according to the District, This change of agricultural 
nomenclature has already been noticed when we spoke of the various soils in Yolume I. 

The parts of the ‘ Lao-cliaras * are those given by Mr. Wynyabd. 

1 Lao ’—the hempen rope. 

4 Bhawan ’—the wheel over which the rope passes, (made of tf kikar ’ or c shisham * 
wood and iron. ) 

Sl Kohar ’’—the groove on the edge of the wheel for the rope to run in. 

< Man dal 5 —an iron hoop which keeps the mouth of the water bag open. 


* Tide lias been in the first Volume, incorrectly written “ Dhenkli.’ 

f The same remarkable variety of names will be observed in the jewellery list, and above all in the 
names for the kinds and varieties of cattle in nee among the Gujars or Bar tribes, whose piiiioipal occupa¬ 
tion i i oatOe grazing. Not only is every shade and combination of ooior distnigUiishep by an appropriate 
name, but the turn of a horn, the shape of a tail or ear, is sufficient to give rise to a distinct epithet. 









e Oharas * or { clia.rjsa ’ —the' leather -water', bagv 
1 Kill *—the pin which unites the las and the yoke. 

Partala—a leathern apron, worn behind by the driver of the bullocks—this prevents 
kis getting cut by the tight strained rope. 

The parts of the Dhanhli are merely ;—The long lever of 1 sCiV or * shisham ’ wood 
called “dliankli.” The ear then pot, wide mouthed and large, in which the water is raised 
is called ‘ karw&la’; and the rope which is attached to it is £ berah.’ 


I will now give a table showing the parts of the Persian wheel, both in the Panjabi 
and in the -Cis-Sutlej dialects. 


The reader is referred to the. sketch of the Persian wheel at 

Vol. 1 jp. 208, 

Parts of the well gear. 

Panjabi Name. 

Cis-Suilej Name-, 

1, The horizontal lantern wheel, 

Dhol, 

Chakal 

2. Its, shaft or axle- tree, 

Trikala, ,,, 

Bhalohal. 

3. upper rim of the lajitprn, also the lower, .. 

Ganya, 


4. The bars between the rims, into the interstices 
of which the teeth of the vertical wheel 
work, 

Khubba. 


0, The small wooden pegs which secure the ends 
of the u Khubba ” projecting through the 
surface of the upper 44 '(Sanya,” 

Dhafuil 


6. The beam resting between two pillars which 
form the socket into which the upper point 
of the axle of the Dhol works, 

Ivarjan, 

dangan.f 

7. The crooked stick which passes through the 
beam and holds the axle of the Dhol. 

Makra, (?) 

Makra. 

8. The vertical wheel, the teeth of which work in 
the lantern wheel, 

Chuhakli, 

ChaklL 

9. The teeth of it, 

Bury a, 


10. Its axle or shaft carrying at one end the 
chuhakli, and at the other the well wheel 
(bair,) 

Lath, 

Lath. 

11. The cross beam or main spoke of the chuhakli, 

Dhakar. 


12. Two lighter spokes crossing it at right angles, 

B&sif. 


13. The catch which prevents the vertical turning 
backwards, 

Kutta, ,,, 

Adda or Kutta. 

# Tn Oifl Sutlej it either rests on walls or pillars, or on a forked pole <f tak ? 
or" Dhol” at the other, 

’ at one end, or an upright 
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Parts of the well gear, 

Punjabi Name. 

Cis-Sutlej Name. 

14. The beam fixed across the centre Of the 
well’s mouth, which supports the shaft or 
“ lath” of the skeleton wheel oil which the 
ropes and water pots are fixed, 

Jatlan, 

Jhdlu. 

15 , A hole in the Julian to serve as a socket for 
the end of the axle u lath, ” 

Talwa, 


16. The wheel at the end of tho Jalta, 

B£ir, 

Ba’fr. 

17. The rope frame which hang.', over the bah* 
and dips into the well, 

Maid, 

Mal. 

18. The water pots fixed ou the maid at intervals. 

Tinci, 

Tindar. 

19. Sticks which project from the side of the well 

and touching the 4 Ba’ir ’ wheel, keep the 
mal or rope work in its place. The two 
act as forest ay and backstay, 

20, Cross bars, like the rounds of a ladder 

let wee a the two ropes of the maid, 

Sutlar, 

Arcrian, 

f Jal thamau on the 
< one; sideSiittar,on the 
( other. 

Gfri. 

21. A wooden splash board or guard, fixed at 
the inner side of the well to prevent dirt 
being kicked down by the bullocks in pass¬ 
ing, 

Barila, 


The water being raised in the pots, pours 
into a series of troughs over the well’s 
mouth. 


! 

22, The first which is fixed under the wheel and 
parallel to it, 

Parch a, 

Parchd. 

23. The second at right angles to it, 

Bari. 


Tim third leading from the “ Bari” to the 
field or r eser voir &c. 

Nfsh&r, 

Nasal*. 

24, The pole with seat for the driver at the end, 
formed by two forked branches, and with 
a webbed seat.of string, 

Gadi, 

Gadhar 


(N. B.—Seo also the class “ Agricultural Implements.” ) 
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DIVISION III. 


Tlie common forms of carriage are three :— 

(1) . The country cart is called “ gSm,” or “gadah, m * and with the epithet 
u do-baldi,” char-baldi,” according as it is drawn by t wo or more bullocks. Less than 
two are never employed. The term hackery, f so often used by Europeans, is not known 
in the Punjab. 

(2) , The “ Ekka” or “ Yakka” (i, e., the one horse) and 

(3) , The “ Baili,” a sort of large “ Ekka” drawn by two bullocks. 

The “ Rath ” is a large four-wheeled vehicle, with a domed and ornamented pavilion 
of cloth and tinsel over it; though seen towards Delhi, is not used in the Punjab. 

A country cart, though very clumsy, is very well adapted to the style of travelling ; 
great speed is not required, and the roads traversed being “ kacha,” that is, made without 
metal, are soon worn into deep and irregular ruts, which would tell sorely on a cart of neater 
manufacture, and with much stiff iron work and joinings. The native cart, from its style 
of build, and the few joints it has (and those always of wood) gives and yields, creaks and 
groans along, but never breaks down ; even a wheel giving way i& a rare occurrence. 

A cart with two bullocks will carry 20 maunds of BO lbs, and do 15 miles in a day. 
A three bullock carries 80 maunds, and a four bullock gavf 40 to 45. More than this is 
not ordinarily wanted in a cart. 

The wood work of a cart is made of Kikar (Acacia), Ber (Zizyphus) or tut (Mulberry) 
or Shisham (Dalbergm Smu). The Coniferous woods are neither strong nor elastic enough 
to stand the wear and tear. 

The cart; is framed upon the principle conveyed by the conjunction of the lines in 
iig. 1 of the plate. 

The bottom of the cart is formed by two shout shafts called (ud) inclined to one 
another, as in the lines a. cl a. These are kept in place by cross bars b. b . b. b. b. h. called 
“ tikam’h The ends of the shafts (ud) meeting into one, form the pole on either side of 
which the bullocks are yoked; at the point where they meet a wooden but or cap is 
fixed, called “ sunni,” to which the yoke beam, “ jhiila” is transversely tied. To form the 
platform at the bottom of the cart, short planks are filled in between the bars (tik&ni — & See.) 
The wheels are supported bv iron axle-pins, between the axle “ tura under the shafts a a , 
and the outer beams d. d. called “ painjni” These beams are supported by two cross 
beams fastened under the platform of the cart (c. c. c.) and called “ tir. 


# Called chakra in Kohtak and neighbouring districts. 

f -What this word is I cannot discover. It is neither Arabic. Persian, Hindi nor Bengali, and had it 
boon o Jo of the Southern or Western dialects, Professor Wiuson would have noted the fact 
Glossary a derivation from a Portuguese word “accuretai (to carry) is suggested, the newest Hitt* 
word is “ hakarnp/ 1 tg drive cattle. 
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Goods placed on the platform are prevented from falling off by a high railing on 
either side, called “munni ” or “ khaluuh” (Cis-Sutlej), the poles of which are stuck out into 
the shafts a. a. a. a., and which can bo'filled in either with net work* matting, or simple 
railing bars, according to the nature of the goods to be carried. 

The wheels of a cart are made with a very heavy felly, in separate pieces, and no 
fife (fig. 5). Tiie spokes are six in number, each consisting of two parallel hare, as in the 
cut. The pieces of the felly are deeply mortised one into the other as indicated by the 
dotted Hues: no Sails or bolts are used, except that occasionally an iron plate is nailed over 
the joint. The wheels are consequently very tough, but yielding, and are well adapted to tho 
deep-rutted country roads. 

In the Cis-Sutlej, Mr. Wytiyavd gives the following names for parts of the cait,. 
’Hie body without the Wheels is “ rera ; ” the axle “ await.; ” a ring of iron round the axle . 
anda } “ a second and smaller ring “ Audi.” Tho other names are as before given. 

The *• bahli" is a carriage for conveyance of people, and is drawn by two bullocks 5 
it is comparatively light in actual drawing weight, though clumsy in appearance, being 
constructed. principally of bamboos covered with leather. The frame work, or basis on. 
which the whole depends, is illustrated by fig. 2 . 

Two bamboos, a. a., curved at the lower end, are inclined so as to enclose a broad 
space at the one end and come to a point at the other, these are called “ phar.’ They are 
crossed at the commencement of the curve down and at the extreme end by cross bars C. C., 
and c e ; called, the front one, “tikani,” the hinder one “talk.” The space between is filled 
u0 w ir i/five bamboos called ’’majii” and little cross bits “dandia” (not shown in the figure); 
and the whole is strengthened by the iron side bits between G. and c, and by a cross bar of 
bon called “ talwatti.” A small curved bamboo, indicated by the dotted line K. K., joins the 
bottom of the curve with the shaft, and various Wooden cross bits, indicated by the dotted 
bars/, /'., support it, and a cross bar underneath, parallel to D. (called mairab) holds the 
whole firm. This entire frame work is covered with leather. 

The wheels are supported by two bars (called tulawai) which meet at the point GG 
At this point the axle pin of the wheel is inserted, and the other end rests in the curved, 
beam R. H. (painjiu), which besides receiving support from the under beam “ mairab,” 1 st 
firmly tied at either end by ropes to the knobs of the cross bars G. G., c c. 

The whole frame work and wheels in this state is called “ tdngfi,” and is used to 
carry large loads of grass, cotton, Ac. If it is used for carriage, then a flat frame or 
platform, with the bottom of webbing like a bedstead, and carrying four uprights, form¬ 
ing a canopy, is put on (fig. 4). 

The whole canopy A fixed on over the sloping frame in the last figure, so that tlie 
pole o. a-, ( saongi Id: talwatti) rests on the pole 0 . 0 ., in the former figure, and the front 
of tho platform on the pole G. G., to which it is firmly tied down with ropes. The whole 
of the seat and canopy is collectively called “pin ” or “ saongi.” The webbed scat is 
stretched over a wooden frame, of which the two side bars are called “ jeru” and the fora 
and aft ones “bib.” Pieces of Wood let in at the comers for strength, and to hold thra 
uprights, are called “ dln'wat,” ; the four uprights are called “dandfi;” and the cane work 
roof and the cloth covering called “ chatrithe ornamented bars behind, (see fig.) nine in 
number, are c alled “ Uiriya,” The bullocks are yoked just as in a “ garf.” 








The " Ekka” or “ Yakka” being drawn by one horse, it is not possible to adopt the 
arrangement whereby the bamboos forming the frame work are brought together so as to 
form the pole of the vehicle* otherwise. the principle of the instruction is the same? 
(see fig. 3 .) 

A . A n are the shafts,made of an upper and lower bamboo, -with cross sticks ; h> 5, is the 
dandy a on which the driver puts his feet, g. g . is another bar/and from thin the space is filled 
in by seven bamboos, and the frame work covered with leather. The lower cross bar of tho 
frame carries two wooden blocks (addi) which support the axle tree “ dhura.” It is in 
the method of supporting the wheels that the Ci yak ha” differs from the “ b&hli ” In the 
former there is a regular axle-tree, which the support of the wheels in the ^bahli” has been 
explained to be without such a piece. The scat and canopy, FpirF and “ 
fixed on to the frame from g, g. to e. e. just as in the case of the (i bahli.” The shafts are 
furnished each with a stick attached by a ring near A and called “ supai/ ? by which the 
carriage can be propped up, otherwise the balance when the horse is out would be to 
throw it down on the shaft ends. The wheels of an “ ekka” are made like those of the 
cart, only lighter, and the pieces of the felly are not mortised together, but joined by 
small iron plates on either side secured with bolts. 

In connection with this Division, I think a suitable opportunity occurs to print the 
report of the Jury at the Exhibition of 1861, which describes the carriages in that collec¬ 
tion. Though of European fashion, and nearly all made under European supervision, the 
actual work is native. There is one native carpentering firm, Bhuijan Lai apd Co, of 
Jullundur, which builds European carriages; and at every large station nati ve workmen 
are to be found who can paint, repair and restore carriages. A great deal of the success 
attained in such work is due to the knowledge of iron work and painting acquired in the 
workshops attached to the Punjab and Delhi Railway at Lahore* 




JURY REPORT ON CARRIAGES, 


Jury :—* 

Mr. G. Stone. Captain Mercer. 

Lieutenant Colonel Wiatie. Mr. L. Saumlers, 

Mr. H, Gunn, Captain Black, 

Sircar Bhagwan Singh. Mohamed Shah. 

Lieutenant Colonel A. Taj lor. R. Eocquet, Esquire (Locomotive Snporhlten- 

dent' Punjab and Delhi Railway) IZejiorler, 

Class 23 # of the Catalogue forms aprominent feature in the Exhibition building, ancl 
is deserving of more notice than the public has' bestowed upon it. When we consider the 
great skill, technical and mechanical, requisite in all the followers of tire trade, and its 
necessity as affording the means of inter-communication and comfort to the public, wa 
cannot but uphold all end ear ours of enterprising people in the Punjab to acquire that 
vitality, which would tend to invest them with the same importance as the richest among 
the rising merchants of the country. Although the trade is m its infancy in the Punjab, 
and its followers perhaps necessarily despised, we feel assured that the period is hot far 
distant when carriages, as complete and comfortable as those procurable ill Calcutta, will be 
manufactured here at far more reasonable prices, possessing tlio advantages of being con¬ 
structed of well, seasoned timber and properly wekled iron work. It would in deed prove 
a boon to the public generally if any competent parties would devote their capital and. 
time to so laudable a pursuit, for laudable it undoubtedly would be, if the intense and 
continuous application necessary to combine and adapt the manifold intricacies of cam- 
ages, which leaves but little leisure for any other pursuit, be taken into consideration. 
Those people who have been put to the trouble, anxiety, and expense, of obtaining convey* 
anees from Calcutta, will readily concur in the above. 

The catalogue mentions upwards of 40 articles belonging to this Class. A large 
number of these are roughly constructed, representations of the different country vehicles* 
used by the natives ; there is nothing novel in the design or excellent in the workmanship. 

The first full size carriage, we notice, if taken in the order in which they stand in 
the Exhibition annexe, is a species of Victoria Park Phaeton, with a hood and coach-box. 
The outlines of this carriage are, on the whole, good, and the interior is neatly fitted, and 
presents a very cosy appearance. It is strong and serviceable, but has evidently been 
constructed by some one who shares in dlxe popular, but delusive idea, that weight is 
strength. Next come three very light, elegant, and strongly built, open carriages. One a 
Stanhope Phaeton or Waggonette; the second a Droshky on four wheel 3 , and lastly, a Mail 
Drag by Mr. Chapman of .Umritsur. These small carriages, are strikingly bold in their 
outline, and with their double-spoked wheels, finely tempered springs, and masterly style 
of under-framing, contrast strongly with the heavy looking wheels, short springs, and to say 
the least, cumbersome under-framing of the other four-wheeled conveyances on show. 













* (Class XXII, 

Division III, 

of thin hook.) 
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Of the Waggonette, we have to observe that it has a very tasty outline, and looks 
very light and smart, with room enough to carry six persons with comfort. The height of 
the back and front wheels are well proportioned, flie springs lengthy, and the deep black 
colored side panels show well against the chocolate colored wheels, picked out with 
vermillion and black, 

Of the Droshky, we have to notice that the design is original. The curves are easy, 
and flowing well into one another. The wheels are light and high, the springs lengthy, 
the fittings are drab morocco with green trimmings. This carriage is painted a neat bottles 
green, picked out with bright green. This trap is got up with great taste, and presents a 
vary favorable specimen of the conveyance adapted for one horse or a pair of ponies. 
The splinter bar can be removed in such a manner as to form a perfect one horse vehicle. 
The Mail Drag by Mr. Chapman of Umritsur stands close by. It is unpretending, very 
neat, and forms a vehicular link between the four-wheeled Dog-Cart, and the Mail Phaeton 
m much in fashion at the present time. It is very well mounted on a neat iron gaining*, 
has elastic springs, and tapering wheels. The tastily shaped body tooks well; the side panels 
are of sheet copper over toon wood. The iron work is blackened, the body, springs, and 
wheels are painted bottle-green picked out with bright green. The cushions, etc., are of 
drab morocco leather, which tends to give this trap a similarity of decoration to most others 
seen in this part of India. We are of opinion that on this account the appearance sutlers 
• from this sameness of hues, but these are the favorite colors lor this style- of conveyance. 
The trimmings are of rich drab silk ; and handsome circular lamps set off; the whole so well, 
that the Jury has justly awarded to this unique specimen of coach-building by an amateur, 
the prize medal. 

Bhujjun Tall of Jullunder has on show two specimens of his work : a four-wheeled 
Dog-Cart with canvass top, and a two-wheeled Dog-Cart without. Of the four-wheeled 
Dog-Cart we have to remark, that as a native production it deserves great praise, but it is 
wholly unadapted for one horse, or even for anything but good roads; not only on account of 
its appearance of weight, but also on account of its short springs and th e absence of springs 
in the cushion. The canvass top is an admirable contrivance, and it is a pity that some sort 
of arrangement of this kind lias not-been adopted in the case, of the open conveyances 
above noticed. The Dog-Cart on two wheels and spider springs presents a method of dis¬ 
connecting the shafts from the body, the object of * which however is not obvious. It is 
consequently, rather of doubtful advantage, as it entails much extra weight and complicated 
iron work. The finish and general workmanship however has gained a certificate of honor¬ 
able mention from the Jury. There is one other two-wheeled dog cart on show, which is 
in the opinion of the Jury much better adopted to the uses to which this class of convey¬ 
ance is usually put, than anything that has yet appeared in this part of the country. The 
driving seat is something like that of the Mail Coach of England, and of very easy access. 
The wheels are of convenient height, and the shafts very elastic, obviating totally that 
disagreeable oscillation known as “knee motion.” The price of this cart, 350 Ks., comman¬ 
ded a ready purchaser. Blmjjun hall’s cart at Ks. 500, is, as has been observed, a peculiar 
specimen of its kind, entailing expensive iron work, hence the difference in price. This 
last specimen was constructed in Lahore. 

A pair of Buggy wheels, by Mr. Burnell, deserve to be noticed. They are varnished 
f SMsham/ with very stout tires, They are heavy in themselves, but are strong enough fop 
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the heaviest- two wheeled conveyance, The idea seems to be to show, liow strongly and ot 
W hat good materials they have been constructed. They have won tho prize which has been 
offered for the best pair of wheels, and as there are no others on show, it has been thought 
fit to award it to the mistree who made them, and whose name appears upon the boss of 
each wheel. Two « dandies,” one by Mr. Watson, the other by Captain Dy as, well deserve 
the prizes awarded them. They am a very considerable improvement on the wretched 
.cpJi'triva-BceB that; are everywhere to be met with on a cruise through the hills. 

Prizes .a.waedep by Exhibition Committee, 

The Mail Drag .by Mr. Chapman of Umritsw, 

Dandy ^ by ..Captain Dyas, 

„ by Mr. Watson, 

Ekha by Bhagwan Singh, ( Model) 

Carts by Bhujjmi Ball, 

,, Phaeton by prancis, 


Medal. 


20 

Ks. 

20 


20 

v' : yh " 


Certificate of honorable mention. 
... Ditto. 


Special Prizes,: 

WtM of a Waggon suitable for conveyance of troops to be awarded by the Inland 
Transit Company ... ... ... 100 Rs. 


One pair of wheels to be awarded by Mr. Burnell, 

lilt 

... 

... 50 „ 

# bight »orfc of chair or hammock strung on a pole, for o 

firry Jug a lady or g 

entleman in the hills. 
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DIVISION IV. 

RAILWAY PLAN!?. 

Thero is nothing m this Class of indigenous Punjab work j but I may take tills 
opportunity of mentioning a model of a first class carriage, made to scale by native 
carpenters, wh o had learnt in the Workshops, which was Exhibited in 1864, raid is now in the 
Lahore Central. Museum. It is finished in every respect as a real carriage, oven to the door- 
locks, hand-rails, windows, roof lamps, springs, grease .boxes, buffers, &c, Ac., every thing 
being workable. It was made wWmU aid or supervision. At the same time i. may notice 
a full sized carriage intended for use on the Punjab Line, also made by native workmen. 

The following description is taken from the Jury Report (Lieutenant Colonel 
G. &im, Importer. ) 

“ The Jury examined also a beautifully executed model of a 1st Class Carriage 
such as is now in use on the Punjab Railway, but which is not included in the Catalogue, 
as it was stated to them it had not been registered or sent when the latter was compiled, 

« The model was made by five Native.workmen •belonging to the Railway Workshops, 
but made in the city, without any aid whatever from Europeans. It is on the scale of H inch 
to the foot, complete in every detail of iron, wood, brass, and external and internal arrange¬ 
ments It is "a marvel of correctness, even to the glass windows and Vene tians, wfyidb can be. 
pulled up or let down, to the buffers, and buffer springs, wheels, axles,, grease-box^, steps, 
door handles, guard’s locks, doors, hinges, bolts ; and also to the rails, chairs and sleepers 
on which it rests and runs. The Jury consider it a remarkable specimen of the skill 
and minute carefulness in execution, to whicli, under the teaching and example of Europe¬ 
an**, the [Native artisans in the Punjab have attained since the railway wits brat com¬ 
menced. It. proves also how useful in all the handicraft requirements of a railway the 
[Native workmen are found, to be; a result that the officers of the railway have often 
cordially acknowledged in tlieir official reports. 

“ Wo, 10,458— A first Class Carriages made for the Punjab Railway.— This carnage 
was of course built in the railway shops, and will be used on the line. The work was done 
by the native workmen under the usual European supervision of the Carriage Building 
[Department, It is of the Saloon pattern, with seats at the ends and sides, but open in 
centre. The cane work of the seats is of an improved and more regular pattern than 
ordinarily given, the seats not being cushioned. The windows are of much larger openings 
than usual, as the carriage is intended to be used if required by Sirdars and Native 
gentlemen with their suites, and the ventilation has been more carefully studied. The 
joiner's work is very accurately done; the wood carving to the window and sash frames 
being of tasteful design, and the relief being more deeply •undercut, showing, on the part; 
of the native workmen, a great improvement over the ordinary style of the country, which 
is flatter/' 
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OR HUNT! NO BOAT 
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DIVISION V. 
BOATS. 


In flie province of five rivers this Division may be expected to be well represented, 
The boats, however, are very clumsy in construction, anti have remained unaltered for ages* 


The Hat bottom or hull is constructed on a skeleton of longitudinal beams with 
transverse .ribs ; the sides are not, however, ribbed up to the top, but are constructed of 
stout deodar {.tanks, which, as shown in the cut, are scarf-jointed together, and afterwards 
further secured by small iron clamps. The sides and the bottom are held together by still 
larger iron clamps. The scarf-joints, are not secured by nails, but bv pegs of bamboo, driven 
slantwise through the edges of either timber and then smoothed oft' on the surface. 

I may give a more particular account of the “ Beri f ’ described from one on the Eavi, 
T hese large boats perform the journey down to Sakkar, and when they do so, avail themselves 
of a sail. The mast, “ kua,” merely rests on its end in a hollow socket in the mast beam 
( adda ), which crosses the boat from side to side and Hush with the edgo, about tw r o-third 
of the length from the stern. The mast carries a large square or rather oblong sail, 
called “ sidh ” or :t sirh,” wider than the boat. The sail is made of coarse cloth called 
‘‘khaddar.” The mast is supposed by two stays a geru,” which are fixed to the sides of the 
boat, close to. the (adda ) and are immoveable. Two other stays (chotiye) support the mast 
lengthwise to the boat, a nd are fixed at stem and stern. There are also two moveable stays# 
on .logoning which the uaast can be let down, called (tfiliye ), The mast carrier its pulleys 
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(yari) with pully wheels (r|||at,) on which move a rope “uaran” fixed between the 
<* titlije ” or fore-stays. This rope is the support for the cross yard “ ar V which carries the 
sail. A similar lower beam or boom extends the sail below. The sail can 1> reefed by aid 
of string tags called “ Mn&ar ” The sail carries two other ropes, one at each end of 
the yard “ vera,” and two others attached to either end of the boom “ hanj ” these aid 
in shifting the sail. There are other ropes, but I do not pretend to give them all. The 
above are the principal. The boht is built of deodar, or when built towards Sindh , my 
Lahore informant said, of woods which lie called 4 sal, 4 ddpla’, 4 ami ’ and ‘ pona.’ At the 
end of the boat in the figure will be seen a set of arches, these lead into the “ khanji’* 
or places for the boatmen to sleep. 

The ^eri’ then represents the heavy traffic boat of the principal rivers, but is used 
on f he Chenab and Jhelara for a ferry boat also On these latter rivers, however, a flat boat 
pointed at bow, and square and very low at stern, is now often used for a ferry, because being 
placed stern on to shore, the carriages, «&c.* which are to pass the river can be so easily 
rolled down an incline made on the bank—and the gradual slope of the stem end forms as 
it were a continuation of the incline, so that there is little difficulty in 
getting even a heavy ** Dak” carriage on board, 
dp “ Zarak”—on the- Sutlej, the heavy traffic boai.js called by this 

§Sk name, and it has also a square stein and stem, and is broad and heavy, 

and much higher in build than a u Bon.” The plate shows in the lower 
group a “ zarak” with its mast up, and with a thatched hut erected 
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Mulberry (tut) The clamps are also of iiit. The 'pointed prow is joined by a sort of 
dovetail to the bottom and is secured by curved clamps of hard wood at the edges. 

Tho'term Irishtl or uavak is also applied to the flat boats mostly of European or 
quasi-European pattern, used in constructing the bridges of boats which span tsur large 
rivers as soon as the inonsobn floods subside. 

The native boat (lushti) may be constantly seen as o» ferry boat oii the Sutlej, and 
\ )A >m ordinary traffic a^wellas ferry boat on the Bias. The Bias not being a trading river 
(it runs into the Sutlej at Hariki, tob high up to be a trade route) the 'ben’ does not 
appear to be in use. 

The smaller boats arc known by the names of ‘ dondii • or e dondf’ (according to size) 
and chapu (?) 

The “ Bondi” or dundi” is much used at Jhelam as a ferry boat: it is mudi 
smaller and lighter than, the beri”, and lias its stem and stern both pointed, the stem 
having a longer point and raised higher than the stern: it is not unlike the small boat 
in the upper group. ►Similar small boats were in the Bora Giiazi Khan collection for 
m on the Indus. 

A feiTy boat used at Kohala on the Jhelam is shaped almost like a filbert nut, very 
much bowed and curbed, the prow pointed, but the hull curving upwards towards the 
prow, and the stern square cut* 

In Kashmir, as elsewhere, besides the ordinary boats, a number of fantastically 
shaped pleasure boats are in use : the upper figure in each of these groups shows 
specimens of such, 

Xu Kashmir the population is so aquatic,' and its city so like an Eastern 
'Venice, as far a* its water traffic is. concerned, that a special notice must be devoted to 
Kashmir boats. A large and heavy boat like the Punjab “ beri” will be found much in 
use, while on the lakes and rivers around Srinagar the higher classes adopt as a pleasure 
boat a long narrow boat fitted with an awning, and cabled “ par in da/ 1 the “ flyer,” from the 
speed at which it can be urged by its many oars : such a boat is figured in,the upper group. 
A variety of this boat of smaller size, for hunting and fishing purposes, is called paruncl ’* 
or “ shikari ”; and a broad boat or punt m the collection of 1864 was marked “ DungA” 
The large heavy boats so often the dwelling place of whole families in Kashmir, are thus 
described by Lieutenant Louther * 

« The vessels are curious contrivances, tlie farthest from architectural improvement 
I ever beheld The larger craft are not bad models of‘‘ Noah’s Ark,” equally solid, and 
equally capacious, built entirely of fir (deodar) timber ; the breadth of beam enormous, 
'itid the length so unmanageable, that it often takes a whole clay to turn round mto a, 
canal after discharging the freight. Those employed as “lodging houses” are even 
more umvWdv, and often contain a strange mecUey of society . They are thatched nearly to 
the water’s edge, and any holes which time and the poultry r&ay have perpetrated m tho 
roof are patched from time to time, with party-colored rags, or with any, remarkable 
rubbish which may be at hand. Four or five families (including always many squalling 
brats.) tenant these crowded berths; their goats, fowls, ducks, and dogs always accompany, 
ing them, and assisting in the general uproar and impurity. Every cabin lias its fn-eqdaco, 
and every fire-place its attendant volumes of nauseous smoke, the produce of wet sticks 
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or still more unfit materials, From sunrise till sunset, thi* crowded community furnish a 
fearful picture of debased humanity, too idle or too helpless to work, or what is more 
probable, quite shut out from the opportunity of working (except occasionally gratis on 


the tyrant's account). Subsisting 021 wild fruits and weeds, with goat's milk, (their 
try, and its eggs being kept for the white visitors, whose money paid for the same will 
perhaps benefit some watchful soldier ),—their persons barely clad with .rags, and unap¬ 
proachable as bad-living, dirt and vermin, can render them,--their angry'jabbering in 
constant warfare with each other, altogether form a hideous Babel of human misery in 
the centre of Nature’s most lavish gifts, and which reveals the gross system of misrule 
under which the people are struggling.” 

In concluding this Division, 1 shall extract a detailed account of the boats used 
on the Indus, which will be found in Volume XVII of the Bombay Selections, called 
“ Sindh,”—Part, It 

“.The boats upon the Indus are of simple construction, and their figure perhaps the 
best that could be given considering the kind of navigation in which they lire employed. 
They are easily constructed, not very expensive, and for stowage of cargo no form could 
be better devised. Their proportions, though not elegant, are pleasing, and tacking or 
under sail their appearance i, pretty. The employment of the Indus craft is confined to 
harvesting the crops, serving the ferries, and keeping large towns in fuel ; for these pur¬ 
poses the supply is ample. 

“ Between the sea and Attok two kinds of vessels are in use : the Zohruk on the 
upper, and the Doondee upon the lower'Indus. In boats belonging to Die latter classes 
a slight difference in the build gives rise to a further classification, and of this description 
of vessel, the mohana (boatman) enumerates more than one variety ; but before particu¬ 
larizing each, a< description of the Doondee is necessary. Her good and bad qualities are 
shared alike by them all, and the following notice of this boat is therefore applicable to 
every vessel upon the river. 

“ Form and Method of construcUmi. —The Mill or body of the boat is formed by the 
junction of three detached pieces, namely, -two sides and bottom—at variance with our 
ideas of naval architecture; the three parts are first separately completed and then 
brought together as a cabinet-maker does the sides of a box. The junction is thus 
effected When each of the three parts that are to form the whole is complete in itself, 
the sides are carried to the bottom of Die boat, and at once secured by (looked pieces of 
timber to the fiat future bottom of the Doondee- To bring the bow and stern up to the 
corresponding parts of the sides is more difficult, and to effect this many days are neces¬ 
sary. Where the bow and stern are to rise, the planks are lubricated with a certain com¬ 
position, which gives them a tendency to curve upwards, and‘this is further increased 
by the application of force. The extremes thus risen, a track le is stretched between 
them, and by a constant application of the heating mixture, and a daily pull upon purchase, 
the ends rise to the required angle and are secured to the sides, while an advantageous 
curve is imparted by this process to the planks in the boat's bottom. The bow of 
the Doondee is a broad inclined plane, making an angle of about 20° with the surface of 
the water. The stern is of the same figure, but subtends double the angle- 

“ To the slight curve in her bottom planks, she is indebted for the following advan¬ 
tages in descending a river. Should she strike upon a sand bank, the boat turns like a top, 
and presents no stationary point for the stream to act against. 

“ The Joraptee is the State barge of the Sind Amirs, and is used by them and their 
principal officers on all occasions whether of business or of pleasure. Perhaps the 
appearance of this boat, as she approaches the capital, is more characteristic of the Indus 
and of Sind, than aught else to be seen in the country. On this day her Meerbar puts on 
clean clothes and the luitianal cap received from the Amirs in a recent river excursion i 
the bright hues of the cap formed of the gaudiest colored cliinljs, vie with those of a Kib 




mamock bonnet or a paisley tartan. Tim crew are dressed becoming the occasion, and as 
they bend to the rope the breeze distends their ample robes, and a further character of 
stateliness is imparted to the Jump tee. Large red flags wave over her stern, and from the 
raking roast streams a long party-colored pennant that ah oil sldms the water as the 
breeze lulls and freshens. In the bow of the boat is a small crimson pavillion, in which 
royalty reclines, and in the other extreme of the vessel is a roomy cabby, of elaborately 
carved work for its numerous attendants. The steersman on an elevated platform stands 
out in bold relief, and while he guides the boat, encourages the rowers. The Jumptee’a 
crew are a noisy set, but for aged men, wonderfully good humored; they are divided into 
two gangs or watches, and are as partial to a cup of good bhang as sailors are to grog ! 

u These boats are decked, and of considerable tonnage. One which I saw at Hydera* 
abad measured 120 feet over all, with a beam of eighteen and a half feet; her draft of 
water was two feet six inches, she pulled six oars and a crew of thirty men. They are 
built of Malabar teak, chiefly at the ports of Mughnbee and Karachee. 

“ The Zohrak.—What the Poondee is in Sind, the Zohrak is on the Upper Indus, 
namely, the common cargo boat of the country. The planks of this vessel are held 
together by clamps instead of nails, and the junction is often neatly enough executed* 
This class of boats is not so strong as the Poondee, but they sail faster and draw less 
water. They are more roomy than the Poondee, and though less adapted for the convey¬ 
ance of goods, are much superior for transporting troops. 

u The Bugga..—-This is the clumsiest, and, at the same time, the strongest built boat 
upon the Indus. She is confined to that rocky and dangerous part of its course lying between 
Krdabagh and Attok. Th e form of the boat differs but slightly from that of the Poondee t 
the Dugga has neither mast nor sail. Her name is the Sindian word, for a cow, and the 
awkward, sluggish motion of this boat, shows that it has not been misapplied. If the 
Pvigga drops down the river to Mittun, there she must remain, and be sold for whatever 
sum she wdi bring, for to drag her up against the stream of Kalabagh would cost more 
money in the hire of men than the boat is worth.. 

“ Boat building materials—Suggustiofo s.—The Upper Indus is principally supplied 
irom the banks of the Chenab, where the Talee troo, the Sissoo of Hindustan, is seen with 
a trunk measuring twelve feet in circumference; three such trees furnish plank enough to 
build a large sized Zohruk. 

“ The Attok boats are built of good fir, brought down the Kabool river, and from 
the forest, of the lower Himalaya. 

'« Iron work—The Lower Indus is supplied from Bombay, and tie Upper portion 
of the river irom the mines of Buimoo and Bajoiux” 

, ,v.w.%vw\\w.\v. ■ 
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INSTETJMENTS FOB WEIGHING AND MEASf 


Pjoder this Division there were only two speeimexxs in the Exliibitioxi $ j$P, 

One a large clock, made entirely- by a native, but with materials and tods obtained 
from Paris • and another, a small clock which worked a musical box, and l>ad a sox t <xt: 
■mock waterspout, which played when the clock worked. It consisted of a 9/ 

which turning rapidly caught the light against the edges, and pro<dueeu ^ 0,i 

lowing wafer.' The works of this clock were not of native make: 

by a native workman in the service of the Maharaja of Patyala. T hey are ailttde$ tp 
iu the" report on philosophical instruments, which will be found a few pages on, 

• The second division of this Glass is unrepresented. Natives arehowpm' well abl% 
U copy, and that with fair accuracy, European scales, letter weights, <fec, &e« 








Am PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMEKTSI 


Tiie Exhibition of 1864 contained' not. a few specimens of modern instruments made 
under iSuropeau super vision, Mr. Spence of Sealkol produced an EIectro;Magnotic 
battery, The workshops of Rurkl ( North-Western Provinces,") and Maclbopur, produced 
levelling and- surveying instnmien'ts. The sotnewliat elaborate machinary of Colonel 
Dyav rain-guage/as improved by Mr, J. L, Watson, is successfully' tuhted out'sit : the 
Madhopijr foundry, There can be no doubt that almost any amount of success may bo . 
obtained in tins direction ; tho fine materials however have to be imported, and constant 
Supervision exercised. 

A report appeared in 1841, on the construction of philosophical instruments in 
fildk; by Captkin J. Campbell, Assistant Surveyor G-enbraL From this paper I male tSfcj 
foIloWiMf* eSft&abt ;4I : 

a '$tf Jbliif iffjrsbhbll ui his “Discourse upon Natural Fliiibsophy^f has thought 1 it 
tfdeess&ry, iW fW- the fact ■ should be doubted, ‘ to assure Hie reader that balances'have 
Hten constructed capable of rendering visibly sonfeible a quantity of matte to even fho 

* millionth part of the whole ’ ; vet this which by the passage is evidently considered 
a great effort of mechanical skill, I have boon able to effect by the hands of an Indian 
workman, totally untaught, except by myself; and with regard to its - outward appearance, 
no one, who has yet seen it but has remarked—* How beautifully it is worked 1 or that 

* no one would for an instant believb that it was made in India.* 

“ It might be. Te-mark^d fe contravention of my propositions, that I endeavour to 
asseVt tlib possibility of rivailing in India the productions' of the genius of Ramsdon and 
Trough ton, and that the idea is absurd ; but However such 'it- ik my intention’ td assert. 

“ From theibuhimfe^ssionecrcharacter, their slow and quiet hSbifcs, 'theirdelicate 
appreciation of touch, and their untiring application, it is probable that a clever mtivh, 
if once taught properly the art of dividing the circumforence of a circle, might very 
probabltrsui‘p^s tliebttsf effect of the most celebrated workmen of London* 

u It is supposed by many, that modern discoveries in optics have improved refrac- 
thig f tdle^cofees by tho lehshs baingliettor made; but such is not the fact. The lenses of tfe 
present day arc not in the least better, than those which Galileo and Huygens Were able to 
make; and it is probable there is hardly a Chinese workman-who dees not possess'a great 
dfeal ! 'm'orh sldlt 'iifpolislijiig a loose, than the best optician in London. I once bought in 
London a Chinese toy, an imitation of a compound microscope, from which I took°lenses 
so beautifuily polished, as to be admired by o.uc of the first, opticians in London, andkl 
ha¥6 llttlb dbubVthat a clever workman in India could fashion louses* with which a 
refracting telescope could be put together quite as good as the best which Tully or 
Doliond ever made; 

a l&e ahbVo* niay appear' a stetling a^Hion, but no' optician will deny tho 
possibility of its being correct; for the fact is, that workmen are totally unable to give a 
particular. required figure to a lens, and lenses of required focal distance for forming, the 
achromatic object arc seloctod from among numerous failures (whence the high price ). 
Modern science has only improved those instruments by teaching the proper theoretical 
pdacifdes f ugbn Which t.b compound their various parts.” 

Further d^kh cannot hoWdver bo permitted to this subject, iny plan confining 
a descriptive account to those articles which are of purely native manufacture, 
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11 the iiMteatnents that were exhibited, were astrolabes, dials. 


_ . . , . . , 

ether instruments used either in tike fancied commutations of astrology, or in those real 
calculations of ancient astronomy m which.it is well known the Hindus attained• consider¬ 
able excellence. .Bis Highness the Maharaja of Kapurtliala exhibited two fine astrolabes, 
one a small hand one, the other represented in the plate. .Each is hinushed-. with a 
number of variously engraved discs or plates, which are used in turn according to the 
purpose of the observation. 

The method of taking the time by this instrument is described in the feport 
Other observations can be made. 

The following* list of astronomical instruments was compiled for me; by Pandit 
Bddha Kishn, late astrologer to the Court of Eanjit Singh, and by Pandit . Purga 
Pershad. 

1. Digyantram — A brass disc with a moveable index, used for finding the exact time 
of the mm’s crossing the meridian, and for fixing the quarters of the heavens. 

Sh Trikon shaukd yantram—Consisting of a wooden tringle with a .cross bar, like the 
letter. A ; the cross bar is graduated, and a string and a ball depending from the 
apex shows how much out of the perpendicular it is, and what the angle of the 
ground is. 

3. Sambhumi yantram—An ordinary spirit level. 

4b* GKhati yantram—A water clock, A copper bowl perforated with a little hole, which, 
placed in a vessel of water, gradually fills and sinks : exactly one hoiitfe consumed 
in filling. This article is in common use, and by*it all police guards, keep the 

time, striking their gong as each hour comes I’ound. . " 

5. The hour glass of sand is also used, called *■ bhlu ka ghati yantram/ 

G. ShankA yantram—Graduated scales used in measuring. 

Pratod yantram—A long graduated beam for finding out the time by the aid 
of the shadow. 

Chakra yantram—A graduated disc, and needle, for determining the zenith distance, 
and the altitude of the sun. 

The “ chap yantram ” is a half disc, also used in determining the 2enit.li distance. 
Tun y an tram—The quadrant. 

Sainay prabodhak yantram—A dial graduated so as to show the sub'^yisioiis of 
. time. 

Dhruv bhraman yantram—A 'square plate, having circles inscribed on it and an index 
rod, by means of this the time is ascertained, at night, by the polar star ( Dh'uv 
polar, star— bhraman —going, wandering.) 

Katri pradip yantram—Another instrument for telling the time at night ( ratri- might 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 


-lamp.) 
Dakshinodalr blilti yantram 


-A square 


( Lit —“ from so nth-northerly separation ” )* 
plate with graduated quadrant of a circle, an index, and plumb line, used in 
ascertaining azimuth distances. 
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14?. Sextant. 

•15, Octant. 

16. Bam ; yantram—used to show the declination. 

17. Y&myottara yantra—A dial with tube for shewing zenith distance and the meridian 

shadow of a Gnomon , when the sun is in the equinoctial line—( ydmi— south uttam* 
north. 

18. Falk yantra—A graduated oblong plate, with inscribed circle and bar to give, the 

shado w—for measurement of hours, angular distances, 

19. Yashti yantra ( or islitf ) a dial for computing time. 

20. Digansh yantram-—-In geodesy, to ascertain the bearings of a given object. 

21. Karl balny yantram—Shows the, time according the Indian division of “ Nitri’^- rthe 

hour of 24 minutes. 

22. Samrat yantram—The form of the instrument, is a semicircle, superscribed on the 

hypothenuse of a right angled triangle ; the circle is graduated and. intersected at 
its extreme ends by another arc. The brass plate on which the whole is engraved 
carries an observing tube. The .instrument is used in measuring zenith distance 
and declination. 

23. Jay a prakash yantra. 

24. Yauti raj—The usturlab of the Yunanf or Arabian astronomy. 

25.. Budhi yantra—A large gnomon, the shadow of which is observed when the sun is in 

the equinoctial. 

20. / Jar k&liya yantram—To show altitude and ascensional difference, 

27.. Grol yantra—To show the motion of the planets, according to the Hindi divisions of 

the sphere. 

28. Kr&nti yantra-—declination instrument. 

29. J&tul halka yantri—For finding longitude, <&c, 

SO. Bhugoi yantra—Globe. 

Sir S wayamb.xhu yantra,—A revolving disc, set turning by a stream of water, which flows 
by a siphon tube out of a vessel properly placed and dropped on to the cogs or teeth 
of the disc. A revolution is maintained at a certain rate, and by tills means the 
time is ascertained after the machine having been once started at a known hour, 

32. Yakra darsana bhangb-A vessel showing the reverse revolution of planets. 

The Jury Beport of 1864 is as follows :*— 

Jxtbors.—C olonel Maclagan, B. E. 

Major MacLeod Junes, B. E., V. 0. 

Kanhya Ball, Executive Engineer. 

A. Neil ( Meteorological Superintendent ) Reporter. 

The articles to be reported on were in the Exhibition, contained in Section 0, 
Those most worthy of notice are now described. 

[ 1 #670—7 ].—Two Hydrometers, made of brass, exhibited by Cloormook of 
Loodiana, of ordinary form, and very rudely finished. 
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[ 10083 ] --Brass tubular beam-compass, exliibited by J. D Smithe,- Esquire; of 
Madhopur, and constructed in the Baree JDoab Canal Workshops. Their .fitting yfifa 
rough and unfinished, but the mstrunieat vWelf is' tolerably well mad.;.- The jury 
awarded an Honorary' Certificate. 

[10884 ]!“~®iectro»Magnetic Battery, Of ordinary construction, but well finished, 
exhibited by Mr. W. Spence, SealkOte. 

[ 10685].—Clock, scientifically and elaborately finished ( original cost Bs, 4,000 ), 
exhibited by Kajah Hurbuns Singh of Lahore. 

This clock is made to strike the hours and half hours, and shews the diurnal 
position of the sun in tlxe ecliptic throughout the year, and the lunar rotation through¬ 
out the month. It. wto constructed itnder' the immediate management of. Bimgnt Bam 
Sohai, in the time of Runjeet Singh. The finishing is in most of Its parts exceedingly 
good, and very elaborate. The Jury awarded a medal. 

[ 10686—602 ].—Astrolabes, exhibited by the Kajah of Kapiirthalla, These 
instruments are now almost obsolete, and there seems nothing in the construction of 
either of those exhibited' worthy"of being noted. A short description of one of them will 
suffice. In Hindi* the instrument is called Ya.utra Boj, y.i Arabic, Ustarlab. On the back of 
the dial there is a moveable copper tube attached to a flat narrow plate, each end of which 
is pointed. Here the margin is divided' into 360°, and ; these again into fourths by a vertical 
and transverse Hue, which intersect each other afc the- cetifefof the* dial: In the front'Or 
interior side of the dial, the margin is divided into 60 gharies —24 of tliesfe bellig equal 
to one English hour. Each ghari k divided into 6 eqvtii' parts. "Within tlie afaierlb?* 
margin, which is raised,, there is a moveable circle of brass attached to the centre of the dial 
by a pin. On the edge of this the twelve signs of the zodiac are marked, each 
compartment being divided into 15°. 

Mow to 'use the Inairument.~- : &i&se -the ’tube to ■ such • a position t.hat the rays of the s'lfh 
may pass through it,, Mark the position of the tube with reference to the degrees on the 
margin, counting from the transverse line. Ascertain from the calendar in what sign of 
the zodiac the sum is togetheiM/ith the degree. Bring the sign and degree to bear on the 
inner circle * oh the anterior side, and on the transverse line then mark the degree 
opposite the projection of'the inner circle. The degree marked on the posterior 
side of the dial should be traced on the fiat plate on the anterior side. 
Bring tho sign and degree of the upper circle upon: the plate, aiid J mall again the 
degree opposite the projection of the circle. The gharies contained between the two 
marks made opposite the projection will be the time of the day. 

[ 10693—5 ].--•• Gold and Silver mounted Magnetic Oompabscs, exhibited by the 
Maharajah of Kashmir. Creditably constructed. 

The object of theseds to furnish the Mustjilm&n'with tho means of knowing which 
way to turn-towards the Kibla ( Mecca ).* at' prayer time. 

The Jury awarded an Honorary Certificate. 

[10698.]-'-A dock, said to bemado by a workman in the service of The Maharajah of 
Patyala. There a musical apparatus attached.• to - it; .• but nobody ' can make out tho 
tunes, An ornamental water-spoutdsr aUo attariiod, in which a short twisted glass ml 







: 

is the water ; the ligh t catches the edges of the spi^l, and a# this is kept in motion 
produces a glancing like the glimmer of tailing water. Workmanship very creditable* 

[10699, ]— A model of the Electric Telegraph apparatus, also made by a workman 
in tjxe service pf the Maharajah of Pajby&la, neatly finished. 

^pjb-.e Jury awar$ an Honorary Certificate.* 

1 10)jjfl2--*7 ‘J.—ok set of Surveying made in the BurkJ Workshops 

Epd ,.°f d an Everest Level ($0 inches), leyellmg staves, telescopic staves, 

cast? of Spirit Bulbs ; ground %g%tes for compos needles, and small pocket comp $#bu 
E xhihilcd by Major They are 41 beautifully cK>i^timct<^d, the Everest Level 

especially so. 

The Jj^y .a^ai'ded ## Honorary Certificate* 
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SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Native Surge tfy is unfortimatelv in an extremely backward state. The operations 
known are very few and very rude The implements arc mostly so coarsely made, that it 
wonderful how auy result whatever can be effected with them. Fortunately, however, the 
natives of the Punjab are extremely willing to profit by European art and science in 
surgery, much more than they are in the case of European medicines. They still cling 
desperately to the exploded fallacies of the old Creek school with its dry and moist* hot 
and cold, remedies. 

v There are no books on surgery worth reading. The art of surgery was*looked on 
with contempt, and was consigned to barbers and such like craftsmen. A respectable 
physician hardly dared to attempt the practice of surgery, or he was nicknamed, ‘ barber/ 
Hakim Mohamad Ishak, a physician of some note, who came to Lahore in the reign of 
Alamgir (Aurangzeb), and entered the service of Nawab Amfmat Khan, Subadar of Lahore, 
turned his attention to surgery, but was much derided in consequence. He had learnt 
something about surgery from, an Italian in the NawaVa service, named Antiin (Antonio). 
Mubamed Ishak wrote a treatise on surgery, called “ Tashkara IsMkiya”.* Although it is 
ohe of the best extant, it contains very little that is useful. Of several diseases, the cure 
of which is perfectly easy, he makes no mention, and declares some of them irremediable. 
Thus of stricture of the urethra ho says—“ The cure of this disease is known to God 
only.” They had only a rude idea of lithotomy, and nearly always killed, their patients, 

' although the native surgeons, who have learnt the operation in the European method, are, 
from their impassive and steady manipulation, particularly successful in it. The native 
operation for stone consisted in passing the finger into the rectum, and feeling for the stone 
till by pressure it protruded so as to make the exterior of the perineum bulge, the operator 
then with a lancet or razor, cut a gash over the protrusion, taking his chance of what 
membranes or tisses he cut through, and pulled out the stone. It is needless to add, that 
in many cases the laceration and. injury of delicate structures was such that the patient 

did not survive. * . „ t „ 

It was hardly possible to have a limb amputated, although the frequency of battles 
in those days rendered it compulsory to make some attempt. I was quite unable to find 
any native surgeon who knew anything of amputation. Many told me that they could 
extract a bullet with a sort of hook and forceps, and that when a limb was. shattered by 
shot they would reinovo the splinters of bone, and trim the ragged edges of the wound, 
and heal it. Whenever amputation was attempted, the flesh being cut, or the bone 
• sawn through, (they generally however availed themselves of the fracture of the'hone, hy 
pulling out the splinters as before said,) and then hemorrhage was prevented by dipping 
the limb into melted rosin or hot ghee ! This agreeable method of dispensing with liga¬ 
ture of arteries and suture, in one process, was occasionally practiced in the case of criminals 
in the Sikh days, who had a finger or a limb amputated as a punishment. Nature seems 

* A good manuscript copy o£ this has been obligingly lent to mo by Fakir S.vad Jamiil-ud-din, of 
Lahore, among whoso-ancestors. the physician was numbered (ho wan the Fakir’s father’s mother s groat- 
. grandfather). I take this opportunity of acknowledging the frequent MSisfalWO' I have received from Has 
gentleman in preparing the various swtions ol this volume. 
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to have .gifted these people, as a compensation for tlidir lack of knowledge, with a proper 1 * 
tloilitiOly powerful vis medicatrw , as regards suffusion from veins.* «kc. It is uniformly 
noticed how much fewer reins a native patient needs to have tied than an European * 

Dx\ Farquar told me that after the battle of ChilidnWAla he was about to render 
assistance to a Sikh soldier who had been wounded in the leg by a cannon shot $ ampu¬ 
tation was necessary i The man loudly protested, thinking he was to be killed, but when 
he was pacified as regards his safety, lie was again horrified by seeing, as he thought, 
no rneaiie of. staying : the bleeding, and cried out for the ‘hot ghee* wherein to dip th« 
wtonp. Hie was quite astonished at |he use of a tourniquet and ligatures for the 
arteries. The use of the hot. ghee always incapacitated a man for Work for several 
weeks, and eveu months afterwards, always producing a painful sore, with slottglikigv 
and not imfretpiently mortification. No native surgeon will at the present day attempt 
imputation, 

The different surgical operations are performed by the following classes of people: 

(1.) f Shikasta-bandh— These men reduce dislocations, and attend to fracture^' 
Thcv have no apparatus of atiy sort. They reduce dislocations by the application of force* 
suid"apply stout bandages. They are, however, tolerably skilful at reducing simple disloca.* 
4,u^s, and frequontiy effect considerable relief to the patient by their system of rubbing* 
pulling, and manipulating the muscles m cases ofstrainhig. The people who perform these* 
operations are often ‘ Rumfagars* of bow maters, and also wrestlers. 

(2 Baujliras or oculists. — The most remarkable operation is that lot cataract, in 
'Wbieli in'gpiteof their rttde apparatus, they are very fairly successful. As far as 1 ant 
tv-rf their operation is always for depression. I*or instruments they have a very smalt 
iaJi''''t’ which consists of a short handle, wound round with silk, and exhibiting the trian¬ 
gular point of a blade thus ||i[|lff|PP!i|£^ 

This is used for incising the cornea. „ 

They have also a probe of steel, hdt More often the probe (‘siifC) is replaced 
v ; ' 0 f* t jte long fine White thorns of the Acacia, The yortnger trees have very long 
Pnelv pointed thorns, which have a beautiful white siliceous coating, .and certainly 
Tu a'smoother and finer point, fhan any steel work made by an orthuary workman, 
L . tl 9r is .Vitreraely tough. They have also two hooked instruments { •* kundi ” ), ono 
r ifthel thick, made of copped the other of steel, and much more slender and finely pointed, 
and also a blunt probe. 


i 




The probe or thorn is used iii operations where they simply puncture the conies 
Siid depress the cataract. In other cases they make an incision witli the lancet (lti lieu of 
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the Beer’s knife of modern surgery), and then introduce the copper hook to open a. 
passage fdr the depressing instrument: the smaller .hook being used in depressing the 
him if it cannot he removed by the probe alone. A small razor (ushtra) is among the 
instruments of these practitioners. The Banjdms occasionally brand'the temples, with a 
view to strengthen the sight and prevent blindness. 

(3.) Jarah.—This term is, perhaps, a more generic word for * surgeon,’ than indica¬ 
tive of a special class. Alt' operations, however, such as bleeding with lancets, lancing of 
tumours, swellings, treatment of hemorrhoids, extraction of teeth, is done by the jar4k, 
His instruments will now be described. In the Lahore Museum there is a case of mother- 
of-pearl and steel containing a series of implements inserted through holes in a plate which 
stops the mouth; this looks more like a lady’s work e.\$e for scissors, crochet hooks, &e., 
than a surgeon’s box, but in it the tools are better made. There is an attempt at polishing, 
and the various knives, &cv, are made to screw into handles. 

The usual instruments are as follow: — 

4i Sanrn A rude pair of iron square pointed pincers, one handle of which is hooked 
at the end. This frightful apparatus is for drawing teeth. 

** Nahernii”.—A thin iron blade, with a sharp slanting edge or point, used for lr: iteing the 
gums previous to extracting a tooth. Borne rather broader biaded 
il nahernas” are used for paring nails, and ckiropodio operations. 


tl Patri ”—A Ixone for sharpening instruments, 

61 Chainuta ” is a leather strop for tlic same purpose. 
rf 4 Mo chan a ’’—Tweezers. 

^ITditra”—Small razors, used either for shaving any part to be operated oil, or else for 
making a deeper incision or gash than the lancets ( aashtar ) will make. 

“Toka”—A small hook, the point of which is flattened the sides and sharpened. The 
stem being flexible, it is placed in position, and being drawn back, is let go and 
strikes smartly on the place, which is punctured by-the sharp edge. It is used 
for opening veins in the forehead. 
t( jVUkraz ”>—Pointed * scissors. 

Nash tar ” (fasd-ki)—Lancets for bleeding. 

Needles and thread; Bandages, <fec. 

“ Zanibur and Zamburi ”—Forcepsiof sizes, 
a Dastur ”—A. sort of syringe used in administering an enema, 
u Suit and Silai —Probes. 

*J Piehkari suzak”—• A syringe for injecting remedies in urinary complaints. 

For bleeding and cupping they have the following ; — 

The use either a horn, or an earthen cup called 4 rummi r , or a hollow vessel called 
u tiu&biya ”, or * kuppf \ When they apply the horn after cutting the vein, they apply the 
month to the point of the horn and draw in the breath, thus exhausting the air and caus¬ 
ing the blood to how and till the vacuum j or else they prick the skin over with a lancet 
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and then apply the earthen pot which is heated, so that the air on. cooling may contract 
and a vacuum be formed, to fill which the blood will exude. 


In some cases they merely wish to excite a tumour or boil, and they heat the 
il tumbiya” or kuppi and tie it tight over the place, which causes it to rise and swell, or to 
suppurate. 

When blooding by venesection is being done, the surgeon gives the patient a short 
round stick or “ latti ”, which he is expected to keep twirling with his hand, thus keeping 
up circulation by the motion. 

The case alluded to, contained a small saw (ari ), and a “ peek ”, an iron wire 
terminating in a spiral like a small cork-screw., used for worming out foreign matter from 
the ear or from a wound. In the Montgomery collection a looking glass was added tb 
these articles, and the whole enclosed in a leather case called ‘‘rachyam 

(4) (dagras—These people are solely occupied in the application of leeches 
(>k\). 

(5.) c Madiiri V--These people cure the bites of snakes and animals, not by surgi¬ 
cal or medical means, but by spells, incantations, and charms. These are invariably resor¬ 
ted do: by the people in cases of snake bite ! 

“ Kan mailyas Ear surgeons. These men occupy themselves with ibe treatment 
of ear-ache, and with removing obstructions in the passages. The use of a syringe is un¬ 
known. Their favorite remedy for ear-ache is the introduction of a little sweet oil. 

They use a pair of forceps, u chimta, ’’— a broad pointed probe used for digging out 
foreign matter, and called, “ silai arte nok-wali, ’’—a blunt probe, “ gol-nok-wali, ’’—and a 
probe for inserting cotton wool for cleaning the passage—" silai-pamba wali ”, 

The paring of nails, removal of corns, and other work of the chiropodist, is clone by 
the barber, "hajfim” or "nai.” 

I must here mention one of the few operations in which the surgeons of the country 
are eminently successful. One, that of the cataract has been described, the other that I 
allude to, is the work of the Kaugra “ Khan gars” in restoring the nose. Jealous hus¬ 
bands bite or cut off. the point of ibe nose of their wives in spite, and cutting off the nose 
seems also to have been, used as a.punishment in former days. The annexed plate*, copied 
from a native drawing, will show the process. The patient is laid down, and the surgeon, 
with a lancet, or rather with a small razor (ushtra ) cuts a triangular bit of skin from 
the forehead,'* which he turns down, and then dexterously and lightly twists just at the 
junction of the nose with the brow, so as to bring the right side of the skin in front; he 
lays this down over the nose, and having by dexterous manipulation and working drawn 
down the remainder of the original cartilage so as to form a basis, bo disposes the new 
skin over the whole, and fixes it by strips of plaster and bandages. The gradual treatment 
of the healing surface, and the patiohts lying by, flapping away the flies, are quaintly, but 
accurately, portrayed in the plate. The only implements the " KUangars” use are 
a razor or lancet, a needle for sewing, and one or two tools for smoothing down the skin. 


# The .skin is taken from fcho .forehead; and never X believe from the elioek. 





Those are all the classes of people which make any pretence to be surgeons. The 
practice of obstetric art in any form is unknown; midwives or ddis attend, if necessary, 
but are unable- to render any assistance beyond what their ha^ds can afford, ft is needles® 
to remark that they are utterly ignorant. In the list of drugs of the first volume will be 
peen various remedies g.iycm to women before and after child-birth, ft is to be remarked, 
however., that especially among the lower orders of the, agricultural population, cakes 
difficult parduriti-m or birth appear to be comparatively rare, pliouM such a case occur, 
the life of the child ox the mother, or both, is invariably sacrificed through ignorance of 
any proper treatment. 

Under this chapter, I may mention that veterinary surgery is no better understood 
ttyra that applied to the human frame. The Be-tar or Salotri has a few Umce-fs for bleed¬ 
ing and .some bandage* : branding with a hot iron is a favorite, remedy for most diseases- 
in°pattle. The pious Hindu will, not touch the sacrod animal himselt., letting it die rather* 
he performs the operation l^ow.over, vkariovshj by a Mussulman, and it is all right ! 

I mav take this opportunity of including a notice of the Bhitra or ear-borer, 
Every native woman considers it neces^ry. to have the ears bored, and some.times not only 

one hole but many are made, to admit of all the mass of b&lis> Mtes* unukib; --Ac*., fe. 

that are fashionable tq wear. * 

The Bhatraa tools are as follows :— 

Murki_a stout zinc wire bent round so as to form a nearly complete circle, the 

two points are sharpened. C)ne of these points is forced though the. lobe of the year, 
and ike ring drawn though and left there till the wound, which is a severe one, heals. 
When the murki lias done its work, a u bunda,” or second zinc. vmg x thicker than the 
murki, is inserted to enlarge the hole. The bund a has also a small weight hanging 
from it, so as to pull down, the ear and ensure the hole being made, I am told 
that the operations necessary to gratify the hideous vanity of wearing, clusters of e.ar- 
rimvs are »o painful, that women sit in the house lor days pryi|| ^vpam, and t|e 
'wounds do not heal for three mouths sometimes. 

I append the Jury Report in the collection of 1864, which shows also how far European 
instruments are. imitated by native workman (see also the class “ Cutlery. ) 

REPORT OF THE JURY OH SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Jurors *,— 

Dr. Farquhar,. P*. Thom. 

Dr. IVutiv. 8. A. Surgeon Rahman Khan, 

Dr. Dallas. Dr. J. B. Scriven, Reporter. 

The Districts exhibiting articles are, Kangra, Uooshyarporo, Sealkote, t.aiio.o, 
ftbalipur and Croojranwaliv. Besides these, articles are included m the catawg'w; uom 
Amntsur aiul Ratyala, but have not come tq hand. 


* The Might of these. rings ought to enr® Ruropoan laOies at least of the HyUarmu practice o| 
tioriug hole# in their Ae c i, to stick oriiiuucntr. in f 












The collections reported on are .eleven in number, vh 
1st.-~A rudely canstructed razor and lancet sent up by the Local Exhibiticm Committee 

at I^angra* 

2ncb~~-A set of throe ivo^y handled vaccine lancets, exhibited by Dr, Aiteliison of 
Hooshyarpore, 

3rd.—A similar set of lancets with horn handles, also exhibited by Dr. Atfcchison 
of Hooshyarpore. 

4th.—A case of Lithotomy instruments. These are of the hind commonly provided foe 
hospitals in India/ They are not of the newest or best pattern, hut their finish is 
good* in fact equal to that of the instruments usually supplied’ to Medical Dop^t 
from England. They are highly creditable to native artificers, and the jury think 
they are deserving of a prhse of Rs t 20. The exhibitor is Mr, Spence of Sealkote. 
5th.—A case of midwifery instruments. The finish of these ia also creditable, f he silver 
catheter is particularly well made, but the pattern of the forceps is not good. 
The jury consider this ease deserving of a prize of Ks. 10. The exhibitor is Mr. 
Spence of Sealkote* 

gtli.—A. case of instruments for extracting tee ill. The key and gum lancet, in this ease 
seem to ha very good, The forceps and elevator are made after a pattern not- much 
used in the present day, and certainly nql to bo recommended, nevertheless the finish 
of all is excellent, and the jury recommend a pwe of' Es, 10, The exhibitor is Mr. 
Spence of Sealkote, 

?th,—An abscess lancet ; and 

8th.—A bleeding lancet* both by Mr. Spence, These two instruments- are well polished, 
sharp, and apparently of good quality. 

9th,—-A case of razors and other instriunents used by the Native barber surgeons ; these 
belong to the Lahore Museum, 

lOth.w:A lancet afid probes used by native Surgeons in the operation for depression of 
cataract, exhibited by Dr. Hbndervson of Shahpore, 

XItli,—Two rudely made bleeding lancets and a gum lancet, irom the district of Goojran- 
walla: the name of the exhibitor is not given, 

The prizes above recommended are a> fallows 


Mo. 

Article. 

District'. 

Exhibitor,. 

Prize. 






10713 

Lithotomy case. 

Sealkote, 

Mr. W. Spence. 

Rs. 2Q. 

|0714 

Midwifery ease,. 


Do, 

Rs. 10, 

10715 

Dental Instruments. 


Do, 

Rs, 10, 
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Class XXVI. 

CLASS XXTI. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

The musicians of the Punjab, whether Hindu or Mnssalman, use the Hindu system 
exclusively. The Arabic system of music is not known. 

it would be impossible for me to give under this Class any account of the musical 
system,, I have only to describe the musical instruments in use as one of the branches of 
mechanical manufacture. 

I may however add a few words in preface to a descriptive list of musical instru¬ 
ments, and explain as much of the system of notation, tuning and melody, as. will render 
what follows intelligible. 

The musicians who accompany regular mUh players, # are always Mussulmans' of 
vhe caste of Mir or Mira si ( barbers and astrologers &c. ) and are called “ Dorn " ; this 
term is not however considered complimentary, and would be a positive insult if addressed 
to any one else. The Dorns use only a “ sarangi ” a sort of fiddle, a pair of little bells or 
small cymbals, and a drum ; but at more elaborate nautclies, in the houses of the wealthy, 
I have seen other instruments introduced. Some classes of Hindus perform as tiautch 
dancers, and accompany them with music, such persons are called Rasdhari. Professional 
players on the tambura ( a sort of guitar) are called “ Kalauwat ” ; those on the bin, arc 
i 33m~baz. n Amateur musicians are called u atai, ” whatever installment they prefer. 

I should note that music is strictly forbidden to Mussulmans, excepting only a 
drum, called (i daf, ” at marriages or ceremonies, and then apparently only for the purpose 
of publicity or proclamation of the event. It is needless to say that this prohibition is 
little attended to; and as early as the reign of Kai Kubad ( 1285 A. D. ) one Amir 
Khisro, in spite of the prohibition, introduced the guitar known as the “ tambura,which 
accompanies the voice j and this has ever since been a very popular instrument. Amateur 
musicians are rare, and professional ones are looked on with a sort of contempt, like 
surgeons, 

The Hindu system of music does not appear to be very different from our own, 
at least as regards the division of the scale or gamut. The octave, with seven full tones, 

( the eighth being a repetition of the first ) is recognised, and called / sap tag.’ Instead 
of the letters of the alphabet C. D. E. &c., or the notation do, re, mi, the notes are named-. 

Do—Kha-rj, 

Be—-Bikab. 

Mi—Gandhar. 

Pa—Madharn. 

Sol — Fancliam ( < the fifth*) or dominant. 

La —Dewafc. 

Si—Nik£dh. 

Do—Kliarp~ again, See. 


# This word h now almost naturalized as u - nautch,” 














Sub-division of tones ( ; stir * ) are recognized, and a half tone is called “ mArchh^.” 
The quarter tone is recognized, and both half and quarter tones are easily produced, even 
on the fretted instruments, by putting the string to one side of the fret, which of course 
tightens it slightly, and raises the tone. In a ‘ saptag ” there are 21 * murchhans * or sub¬ 
divisions, as will be seen by dividing the scale into fractions of tones as, 0. O.jjJ, *j£, 

The term { ras ’ is used apparently as our 4 base 1 ; " dirg ” as tenor; and t: pain ft ] \ 
as treble. 

I should remark that the instruments are tuned to a convenient pitch to the voice # 
or to about half a tone lower than our full concert pitch. To tune an instrument is 
* gur barria.’ 

X will now proceed to a description of the instruments in use. 





ill 
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DIVISION I. 

STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


The most favorite of these appear to T>e? the varieties ot guitar* 

WliOn those have more than one string, it will be invariably found that only one 
String is designed to be fingered; the others, remaining as open strings, Said form the 
counnon chord of C. major, which is played as an unvarying drone or accor: panrraent 
with the thumb, and while the “ chanterelle ” or melody string is struck with the Hngey, 
•which is generally armed with a. skeleton thimble made of iroft ot- steel wire, and ca.led 
« mizriib.” Those instruments which have frets ( stfndri ) have them moveable, as it is 
the invariable practise to set the frets according to the rag or melody to bo performed, and 
there are '.‘arte,in set tunes appropriate to the different hours ot day or evening. 

861 __f ]. Tambiira—This guitar has only four strings, and no frets. It is 

rer . f avor ite instrument, and accompanies the voice. The tmnbura is called “ chjiwrwntu, 
vr ' ' the aeeonvpauier,” as it is shaken ( chherna ) or twanged to the voice. The strings 
consist of “ raadbam ” or first string, which gives the melody ; and three others term the 
lAflO or drone, tuned to the Octave and fifth. The tamburais a large guitar, With a large 
hoi'ow body made of a gourd, faced with Wood, arid With a long stem or handle. It carries 
Tour strings, one of brass and three of iron wire , the strings are much thicker than -those 
0 (; tiro “ sit&r ” ( which follows ). One string gives the melody, arid the others the base 
01 drone, but usually the instrument being used to accompany the voice, the changes of 
tone in the first string arc few- 

ggcjj_j* j <f Sitar ”—There are several kinds, all of the Varieties of gtlitar, to 

which word the name has a dear affinity. In form these instruments are not inelegant, 
twt.", s«. f.rtuvd sbanod. avid exceedingly bulging ; in fact consisting of the half or section 



«< Tarhddr Sitar, 
trument introdu 
intimated- 


Tlie Madham Sitar has the handle long and hollow, or deeply concave, bitt laced 
with a thin piece of “ tfm ” wood. The frets are of brass, and grooved in the middle, so 
as to retain the cat-gut belt which holds the fret to the handle, btti adiftiis of it being 
moved up and down to the position proper for the “ rag ” or musk to be performed, m 
already explained. 

The frets are 1G in number, that is, prepared to produce on the first string, two 
octaves; in compass, a large instrument is sometimes made with twenty-one frets or 
three octaves. . .. ^ j . 

The Sitar has commonly live strings, but some times six. The first string* eAuied 
madham, is of thin steel wire, obtained from Delhi or Bareli; the others are two of btm, 
and the third of steel wire. 
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GROUT OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
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w*i { i 

nil §m 
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..V three last,' lire Hie 4n>uo or accorftpflnyin^ and always open, string**, being, tuned 
to the key note, fifth or * panebiua/ and the lower octave of the key notcj it there are 
six strings, the key uOte is doubled in unison; if seven, the third is given, as.well ns the filth, 
thus giving the whole chord, 

B63. C/ivui ^aii Sif.nr./* is like the Madhaio, has four strings, and no frets, but per* 
iaanent marks on the handle indicat ing the position of the fingering. 

864.— c Taphctir dit-ftr,” or.Sympathetic Sii&r,has the handle slightly, concave, and 
tinder'the .frets and under the playing wires a set of very thin steel wires are extended, 
tuned to 'the . ascending notes'- of the’gamut. The pegs which -hold strings are at 

the sides of the handle, those holding the playing strings at the head. Thu “ tarb V are 
jpurelv sympathetic strings/' vibrating and producing a shrill twang in unison, and by 
sympathy with, the" corresponding, note' struck on the upper strings. The admirers of 
the Sympathetic Piano-forte of'modern Unies will perhaps be surprised to note so very 
ancient a recognition..of the prmciple. The v barb * strings appear to me to be tuned rather 
flat of ihe true touoa, which produces it greater Wang, and there is always one tone 1 clow tho 

k ey nofco. Thus, suppose the f»eat strings of the clrone strings fe timed to 0. 

then the lowest, of the “ tarb M strings will be tuned to the B below and so 

on, upwards. 

• ggg..he next instrument of this class' is a 1 bin/ It consists of a 

Jong hollow bar or key board, flat above, and concave below ; on this the wires rest', and it 
is supported at either end by a large gourd. The form will, be more readily understood 
from the plate 

The “ bug ” h the best soUwUng of all the stringed instruments played by aid of 
the fingers and the “ u or wire guard. 

It has six strings, and moteable frets' * the first string alone, which is played with 
the frets, is called u Uj " The other six strings are strung at some distance off the “ ! b£j ; ** 
j»o as to loav*» room for the play of tho finger The second and third are of steel 
tho fourth of brass, tho fifth of $ teed, aud the sixth of steel also, but with fine brass wife 
coiled upon it. Thisstring is called u larz, 


They arc t lined tluis-- 

2 nd.—If bar j 
3rd.—TCha.rj 
4th.— Paneham 
5 th.—Mad ham 
fith, -Xarz 


f- i 

s- J 

G. 

C. 


mi i soil. 

above, 
octave below. 


octave below tho second string. 

The bln has also the. sympathetic strings called “ tar.b,” whose screws are on tho 
side of the handle. They are nine in number,—that is, eight notes of tho gamut and one 
below ; thus the second string of the Upper set being tuned to * middle G. “ Kharj ”— 
the lowest note of the tail; will bo B natural, the second 0 natural, corresponding to the 
sQconqi string above, and so on up the scale; 

The bm is frequently made of a very largo size with proportionately stout wires, 
and can tffe produce a loud sound ; it is used more for instrumental music Hhan aecom* 
panyiug the voice. It is not to be confused with a sort of pipe also called ‘ bin.* 
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36 6-Piabdb.' 


-Is an instrument much used in Xiuekuow and in Hindtistiui/ 


not in the Punjab. It has six strings, and a long handle about three teet long- lue 
strings are attached to screws in the broad head of the handle, and arranged in a peculiar 
manner, which will be understood trorri the figure in the annexed plate* 

I have now' only to add a few instruments; which are hardly fit to be called ihstru 
xrients at all, being’ rude and unmusical sounding guitars, fitted with only one or two 
strings, and capable “only of affording a sort of accompaniment to the voice, Bud* arc 
generally used by fakirs and wandering singers 
* King 


S67*“ 

noise it makes, 
either end of a 


sin ill 


A rude instrument, deriving its name from the twanging . 

It consists of a single.- wire stretched over two small bridges resting 
stick or bamboo, which passes through a small half gouffl at either end, 


like our basket stick: the face of the gourd is left open ( fig. 1. ) 


This instrument is used by Brahman beggars when singing for alms, Ac. 

goo_« Yah tcira ’’—This is a rude instrument with one string, for accompanying 


the voice, and used by fakirs sometimes : also accompanied with the ••kavtal” or 
It consists of a long bamboo handle, with a small circular body made of halt ft gourd, and 
with parchment strained over the front, on this is a. small bridge over which the L ui s 
wire passes. The wire is secured to the end of the bamboo projecting slightly throng!, 
and beyond the body. A large wooden peg or screw at the end of the handle enable? the 
r to adjust the tone of the string; 


8Q9 Chart.am .’’ — Flayed with a wooden stick or plectrum, (‘ jawa ’ or jaba ) , 

which is a thiu piece of wood shaped as (fig. 1) The chdrtara is shown in (fig. 2.) It has 
four strings, three of steel and one of brass wire. An instrumen! I saw of this name at 
Delhi, had only two strings, and was played with a bow like the ' Kanianclx ( tig. ■>■ ) 


870 


Suroif,” also called Bah, ib, from Biuinoo. This instrument is mostly; used 


by Kabulis and in Khurasan, and so is found in our frontier districts One specimen in the 


collection of lBdt wan described as 


rabab.” The instrument, which is rather elegantly 
shaped, is figured in the plate The great depth of the body, as shewn in the side view is 
remarkable. The body and a part of the handle, ( as far as the fret, marlm ) are hollow, 
and made of ‘ lain ’ or ‘ shlsham ’ wood. 

The handle and body as far as the central'bend or waist, are faced with wood, and 
the rest of the body, with parchment. There are sis catgut strings which arc played on 
with the 'jawa’ like the last described instrument. These strings pass over a. small 
wooden bridge on the parchment, and are secured to a piece of leather, which is fixed to 
the bottom of the instrument, and has the end split into tags, to each one of which a string 
end is fastened off. There are also' five'sympathetic brass wires. ( Uirb ) which pass into 
the hollow body of the handle through small boles made for the purpose, and are woum 
on screws the handles of which project at the side. 


The Eabab ealIM 
The next series 


“Rabab Banarsl”••• 


Benares rabab -••is an instrument with a bow. 
consists of three stringed instruments, which are played with the 
finger, or with small sticks or hammers. These instruments no doubt suggested originally 
the design of the Virginal, Clavichord and Harpsichord which, have been improved into 
La Piano-forte: they correspond with the Dulcimer and IVallery of ancient. 


writers. 





. 0/ these luatraraentB, only one exists in the Museum of Lahore,- as in use vu tin* 
Ihrnjab, the others are obsolete. 

MduiU,. ? -~-Thi.s is the paaiiery or sort of harp.. It consists of a 
frame shaped jU iu figure The strings, wlvv.U are steel, are twenty-three in uutnber, to 
include three whole octaves • they are fixed by moveable screws at the upper.end. It difiera 
from our harp in principle of const ruction, inasmuch as the strings which are fixed, to the 
bounding board, are thence carried, not diagonally .upwards'- to the curved upper beam, but 
horizontally to a beam opposite the sounding' hoard. There are 28 strings. 

872.--“ Kcuil'U'a." .This instalment consists of a hollow and fiat soun ling board, 

made of tun wood, and of an oblong shape, supported partly on a hollow square hox, and 
partly by two trcssol legs or rests. The specimen I describe from, was about uO inches 
long and 8 broad. In the upper part (the end opposite 'the box) the. screws for holding 
the.'wires ai*e fixed upright and perpendicular to the face . ot the sounding board ; ‘-ue 
Arinas, twenty-two in number ( 3 octaves ) are of steel wire, and ol equal length, the 
reqvtilite adjustnieiit as to length being attained by the wires passing over or rather 
through some ivory pegs arranged' diagonally across Uio board. 

The instrument is i^yed with the finger and niizrabri It is tuned from one note 
below the key note, and then regularly up the scale by full tones. 



Wo -iiow come to the stringed instruments, wfeh are played with a bow ( gaz or 
Irumain ). There, are several varieties : the inost pretensions is the 

878 , Tdh:*~~~A long handled instrument, of which the body is in the form of a 

peacock, whence the name. The upper part of the body is covered with strained parch¬ 
ment, arid the lower part highly entered, gilt and varnished to resemble a peacock* This 
curious instrument is figured in the plate annexed. The handle, which is ^eiy long, in 
hollow, but'-laced with a thiu slip of tun wood. It carries sixteen moveable brass frets. 
Along the left side of the keyboard or handle, a small bar of wood is attached, which 
carries sixteen pegs, which hold sixteen sympathetic steel strings tarb, >? which are 
arranged slightly diagonally, so as to come down to the bridge of the instrument, which 
.supports the four ’main strings oil the upper edge, and the sixteen “ tarb strings through 
sixteen small boles in the centre of it The four.strings are arranged m us ual: one alone at 
the right side, which is changed by lingering to produce the melody; the other three tuned 
tp '‘ho key note, filth and" octave form the bass or drone accompaniment: the lour strings 
at'> made, the first three of steel, the fourth of brass wire. All are of equal length and 
attached to four largo pegs, two in front and two at the side, of the extreme end of the 
handle, but as the second string produces a. shriller tone than could be got by having the 
full length and tightening the screw, it is shortened by a small ivory peg through which it 
passes, just below the fifth fret. The instrument, which I have heard played with consider ** 
able skill, is .played with a bow fitted with a number of black hors© hairs, and stiffened with 
rvriii ( biroza ) ; the hairs of the bow ai*e not arranged fiat as in an European violin how, 
but m a bunch, with a piece of wood a one end, which can be adjusted to tiguten the 
hairs. When once set right they are tied down with strings there being no screw 
arrangement as in the European how. 








.... 
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874-~ u Sdwngi” —Is the common fiddle used by itll the hautcfe pi:, vers. lidias ft 
thick short baudie, almost, as broad as the body, and is like i t, hollow. The body is also 
hollow, and faced with parchment; it is chamf red or pared way at the sides towards the 
middle. The string* are of catgut, tour m number, and at tached to screws with large knoba- 
fixed in the handle, twd in front and two a,t the aide#. There are also eleven or lhirteOti 
■ byass wire * taxb J or synt pathetic strings;, which are feed, to .scre ws ot pegs arranged 
In two rows : these pass through the body of the handle and project at the side. The end of 
the wivea'are introduced frhrduglji small .holes in the surface. The sound oi this instrument 
>« very harsh and disagreeable. The first strings and the•aoe.qnd, iii order- to shorten the 
a small bridge near the tightening screw, called airox -Tidkk ,■” fhO, 


lengthy xest'.du a-j .. 
third rests on a tag of tightly wound silt, possibly to deaden the so a ad . this tag* whu * 
car. be nulled under the string at pleasure, is called battp 1 he - curious shape oi the 


T 






car, Ue pulled under the - string at pie 
head and handle will be seen in the plate, 

Another instrumeut was described to me as in use in. l*&ttiaia. as tl).o Cblug, { fig. 

7 ). 1. ha ve some misgivings that this is either the same as Baranda, or only a variety, i 
have not been: able to procure a specimen., but am told that it is at once recognized by the 
body being in the shape of a kite (pataug. > The body is qrfcde of wood, and the uppeimpart 
is hollow and open, the lower partis •qvejre.d with parchment ami carries the bridge. I here, 
a-re five strings attached to screws placed thus • <p 
in the handle, and also eleven syrnpathe.tic strings, 
which are attached at the wide. The instrument 
is played with the “gash or bow- 

875. --'“ Tid” or 7 ’ad. ’ This is a muchruder-instalment than any-of the aforego¬ 
ing. lb; body is of roughly cut. deodar wood, shaped as in fig. 8, the upper part being . 
hollbW, the lower covered; with parchment; it has four strings, three of steel wire, and the 
four*!* of duck twisted copper wire, and is played with a rude bow. This instrument 
is only to be found iu villages, and is said to, be much used in Mivwar.. 

g7g. *.* .I)otdra. , '~ -An instrument called dot&ra., but having however four strings, is. 

riot unlike in shape to the Chdrtara, but huaa a .short thick handle like a sarangi. 

377. —*■ Chibtnt — 1 $ the fakir fiddle, ft m represented in fig. 0. The three strings 
are made of bunches of black horse hair, and there m five syiu^thetwii strings. The handle 
is covered with wood and j$. lit> 1-low, the lower part. 01 the. Oo-dy is eoveiled witii piuoilmen t« • 

8 78.— Krnrvuckf—h a sort of large fiddleytwice the size of e ‘ aararigi, ” and 
used $qstly by •Ka.shtniris ( fig. 3.) 

Before pai^ifig on to the ynrtd iustrrutteuts, I should invention -that, the manuk-ehne 
of stringed iustnuraqts is a specialty o.f oim class of workmen ‘ Kbato,mbaiut ’: they 
never make drums or pipes of any sort . 

Their tools are like those of ordinary carpenters* but capable of doing smaller and 
finer work. They have the “ tesha ” <>r adfto ; some saws, a f chosa.. 1 or long thin rasp, 
a “ tikorc. ” or three, cornered file, a “ miyan~£at4sb,’* or gouge or scoop to make the hoilovv 
tyUulfesj of,instruments with ; a ■“ nimgifa M or half round file; a <£ kauassi ■” or two edged 
file with a fine or “ smooth v ' cut; a “ sathp ” or “ ch aura si *’ ( small chisel: ) ;. “ sanni, 
forceps « *• parkar or compasses, and a “ barma/’ to bore holes. The wood used i# 
Invariably “ tdn, n which is tolerably hard, does not split, has no resin or oil, polisW well, 
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DIVISION II 


'WIN© INSTRUMENTS. 


These are not so numerous as the stringed instruments nor are they commonly 
■aged, except perhaps the. b&risri or flute, and a sort, of flageolet; snake charmers carry the 
u bin,’* .and trumpets are used in heathen worship. 

The following ij$u list ;• — 

879, — (:i Jfyntri M —A flute or fife with four holes, made of bamboo. 

880 , — u Nai ” is a straight pipe somewhat similar. 

881 , 6 Alghoza 1 *-— A sort of flageolet also made of bamboo, has seven holes, 
is slightly iuauel«amiped, and played either singly or with two in the mouth at, once. 

882 , —“ Surnd vulgarly called “ tuti ”—A wooden tube with a trumpet shaped 


898 %— 1lC Nalri A 'flageolet played by Kashmiris, very like the hist named. 

884. ~~‘ 4 Bfoi ."" This instrument..consists' of a double flageolet, fitted to a hollow 
"cad narrow necked gourd. It is figured in the annexed plate. It is principally played by 
snake charm era. 

885. — u SharnaoJ'^Vvom the Bunnoo hills, and also to be 1 
places of the westTuujjnta Is a regular bag-pipe, or'set of pipes fl 
gout*s skin. 

886 . -~ u ”—is a sort of postman’s horn, 

887 Turi u is a very long, -and loud sounding straight b 

marriages, religious festivals, Ac. When curved if is called karnA- 
and conch shells, (shank) are also' used on.' such occasions. 


with in other lull 
with an inflated 
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DIVISION III 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

The following are mis cell an eons — 

888. - “ Jctlkimng,” —consists of a series of thin porcelain cups of partly filled 
with water, according to the note required and s6 tuned to two dr three octaves* 
note by note They are played with small bamboo Sticks* like our harmonieon, Ac. 

889. ~~* u Tallt ”.a small bell worn round the neck 

890. —“ Jora:or Kami” --two small bells, struck one in the other. 

891. —- a Santur ”-~~ a steel triangle,'similar to that used in bands with us. 

892. —*“ Chatiw” . Large cymbalo. 

893. —“ Jhdnj "—Also a kind of cymbal. 

g 94 Mejra ’ V-A name for cymbals appearing in the Gugaira (Montgomery) 

' . collection. , ■ ■ ■ ■ 

895.—*“ Kartdl “—-two pieces of hard dark wood, generally shisham, played just as 
the “ bones” are bv ‘.Negro singers. 

096. -«■ Mimchcmcj or fa whang” is the Jew’s harp. This toy appears to be of great 
antiquity in India, and is of exactly the same form and construction as those used by 
children in Europe. I am told that at Kalka (Ambala District) at a. certain season of the 
year these toys are made and sold by hundreds. 


DI VISION I V, 

DRUMS. 

Drums are so universally admired, and form #uch a necessary accomp^nimeiit of 
every entertainment, procession, or ceremony, that it is not surprising to find a great 
variety of every possible size and shape. 

* 897. Tanihur ” —is an English Military drum* 

ggg j)Kal “—Is a very Large barrel-shaped drum, held horizontally, both ends 
being fitted with leather or parchment, and struck with slightly curved sticks. 

899 ,—“ Dhallci “ or Dholak— is the same shape, but somewhat smaller, 

_a jPa/idwaj ” —A large drum of barrel-shape, but much more elongated, and 

consequently having the parchment end much smaller in diameter. It is used in processions. 

901.—“ NaMra ”—Ts a kettle drum. 

903.—“ Dliamsa ”—A military kettle drum carried on horse back, 

Xmbat A very large kettle drum carried on camel hack. * 

* to bo confut'd with tuinbura, the sort of guitar before described. 
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904.--* Tablety —The pair of Small drums played on to accompany the “sarangi’" at a. 
iiaittcli The body is made of turned and Lacquered wood; the bases being rather broader 
than the upper end, they' stand upright, and have parchment at the upper end only, 
which can be adjusted and tightened by long leather thongs. The tabla are always in 
pairs, timed differently : the one with a high note is marked with a large black spot on the 
parchment, and is called “ agaura \ ” the other or lower toned drum is called “pichaura” 
or ’* dht ma' ’ —played with the hand. 

ffGj’jS . - “ Tdxha ” is a sort of tambourine, Its body in fact consists of asort of basin of 
pottery ware, covered with goat skin and played with sticks. A hole is made through the 
basin at the back. The instrument is worn suspended from the neck by the performer 
by strings, and used in processions, weddings, <&c 

906 . “ Daira or Darya n is a large tambourine without bells. 

907. .“ Khanjri ” is a smaller tambourine with bells, set in the rim. just as in the 

European tambourine. 

A native book of musical instruments I hf.ve seen, contains a small but rather deep 
made tambourine, with bells called <v dafli.” 

908. —“ ManrfiV' is a small barrel-shaped drum, of turned wood, hung by a sir mg 
sound the neck, and played on at both end’s with the hand. This is used by itinerant 
•showmen «&e. 

909 . —“ l)af”—r\% a sort of tambourine, used only by bhangis, and ehuras (sweeper 
caste), A circular wooden frame, the front covered with parchment and the back ,by a 
network of Catgut ( or rather goat-gut) leaving, however, a round hole in the centre. 

— bourn," —A small drum, used by Kaliars (hill carriers) arid also by itinerant 
showmen ; it is shaped like a ‘dumb-bell,’ is of turned wood, and has a parchment face at 
either end; two small strings are attached, each armed with a pellet covered with cloth. 
The little instrument is grasped in the middle by one hand, and then being twisted about, 
the pellets h it the parchment and produce the sound. 

The KuMrs, when sitting round to sing, will frequently use an earthern 4 ghara ? 
for a drum, or will support a, metal plate on an inverted ‘ ghara, ’ and lay a bracelet or 
bangle on the plate, and strike it as a drum ; the bracelet causes a jingling sound, as wolf 
as. the drumming noise. 

dll.~Tiimkamrt.-~-A drum used by Kashmiris. It consists of an earthen pot, 
Harrow at the bottom and wide at the mouth, shaped in fact like a flower pot • the mouth 
is closed with parchment or skin, and the instrument is held under the left arm and 
drummed on. with the right hand. 
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CLASS 


SMALL MACHINES K)R VARIOUS PURPOSES. 

This Cfiass cannot bo expected in the present state of advance to which this country 
has attained, to be very numerously represented, or to exhibit any very great skill. I shall 
have little else to offer by readers, than a list of the beat of such articles m were exhibited 
in ail d have been elsewhere met with. 

The first kind consist of locks. 

912.—Ordinary native padlocks. 

Every man fastens bis house door, and even his boxes, by means off a chain and 
staple with one of these padlocks. 

I he padlocks are of two kinds, one of which is considered insecure, and the other 
other more difficult to open. 

d ho upper one (fig 1 ), io the annexed plate, is closed simply by a. catch which is 
pulsed forward by a spiral spring, so as to fix the end of the handle which projects 
cmwnwards for the purpose, 

The key is a mere screw; it is inserted at the month of a short l ube, which carries 
at one end the non catch, and is surrounded by the spiral spring.; It is wound in till the 
iiiur part touches the outer shell of the padlock, when the leverage causes the internal 
?,pua to be contracted, by which means the catch is withdrawn and the ban die let 
0030. A thief could of course effect the same thing by inserting almost any old screw key 
e saino lS ' r4e * A single blow would also remove the end of the case, and then the catch 
oou bo pushed back with ease. A glance at the sections shewn in the sketch will explain 

i he second kind of lock, though still ruder in appearance, and having the 
a.vcwan bai oi ii on ( shewn at fig 2 ) for its key, is yet stronger and resists the burglars 
ot tins country better. In this lock there is a strong iron bolt thrown across ( fig 3, a ) 
ami. is ne d there by the upper bolt (&■), being furnished with a stiff spring iu either side 
{ c. c. ) Tins cannot slip through the hole at the end of the case ( d ) without being first 
computed by the fork-of the key. A thief, unless he happens to have a key of the right 
size to catch the springs (which may vary considerably ), has to break the whole lock, At 
best however this is a very rude and by no means secure padlock. Some remarks about 
native locks will bo found in the Jury Report on Cultcry and Hardware at page 152, ei seq, 

I hey should have more properly been inserted here, but it was found impossible to break 
up the report. 

Among the most noteworthy of these locks, is that sent from Basahir 77 79 ), 

and Used in other parts of the hill districts also. In principle it is not unlike the second 
figure in the plate, as it consists of a bolt- thrown across the aperture in the lower part: 
the key is however different, it has to be inserted vertically through a slit in the upper 
part, which is made with a flat top, and then being inserted, has to be pushed sideways till 
it catches the spring inside, and allows the bolt to be pushed back, The key is shaped a» 
at fig, 3, 
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Omitting locks imitated from European models, the ones worth extracting from the 
Catalogue of 1864 are— 

913. —[ No. 7870']-—Monster lock of polished iron ( valued at 40 Rs.) made by 
Halil Baksb of Lahore. This is on the principle of figure 2, and opens with a lever bar.. 

914. —[ No. 7873 ].—-Puzzle padlock.—-This is iu shape like ahorse : it is from a 
maker in the distant province of Bukhara. It is certainly difficult to open. The key is fixed 
in it, but has to be properly applied, so as to enable the bolt to be withdrawn. In shape it. 
is made to resemble a horse. I had no opportunity of discovering the secret. Tho great 
difficulty is to find out how to insert the key, which carries a small moveable bar at one end. 
If the key is once inserted the puzzle is overcome, as a push throws back the bolt. 

915. —[ No, 7890 ].—Was a padlock, made in the form of a tiger, and gilt. It w&g 
made by Pur Baksh of Lahore, who valued it at 20 Rupees. 

A. Series,'of neatly made scales and weights for postage purposes was sent from 
Xiudmana. 
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CLASS 

ORDNANCE, AND ARMS EXHIBITED AS SUCH. 

In former days, as already intimated, the art of making swords and guns, as well 
tm of defensive armour, was successfully practised in the Punjab. It is at present only to 
ha found in the workshops of a few artificers,, relicts of the Sikh days, and of apprentices 
who had learnt from them. In Kashmir, however, both swords and firearms- are well 
made, and the sword blades of Peshawar are famous. The cutlers of Bealkot, Ifizamabocl,. 
and WazWbid (Gajrinwala distrkt ), and of G*ujmt, are still able to ma*ke sack weapons, 
but not of a very good description of metal. 


DIVISION | 

ORDNANCE. 

It .may be as well to make some mention of the art of cannon foimding as 

practised in this country , 

The casting of cannons in brass was understood, and a lew' well finished 
specimens may be seen in the Lahore Fort, Armoury, and one good specimen ( Mohamadan 
work ) in live Lahore Museum. 

Outside the latter building stands the once celebrated gun Called *' Zanizama, 

Oi (i Bliangiwalla top.” 

It was cast in the time of Ahmad Shah DdrAui, and was evidently considered a 
wonderful work, even after making allowance for the Oriental metaphors of the inscription. 

The gun is 14 feet 4$ inches in length, exclusive of the casoabel, and the aperture 
of the bore is 9£ inches. 

The following is a transcript of the descriptive account placed in the Central Museum. 

The great gun called “ Zamzama, ” or the “ Biumgianwali top, ” was cast A. I), 
1761. by Shah Wall Khan, Wazir of Ahmad Shah Dfir&ni. 

’ After the departure of Ahmad Shah, the gun was left in the possession of the 
Sikh Sirdars of the Bhangi mid ( whence its name “ BhangUinwaU top.”) It came to oe 
regarded as a talisman of supremacy among the Sikhs. Eventual^,. Kanj*t .Smgh 
possessed himself of it, and it was used by him at the siege ot Multan m A. J. 1»18. 
Lorn that date it used to stand at the Delhi gate of Lahore, until removed it. i 860 . . 

The gun now stands near the Central Museum, facing the Sadr Bazaar in which 
i,™ V W **>"$*« *> »*» »' ***"«*•-*<• 

February 1370. 
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The inscription on live gun is translated -as follows s-^ 

“ By order of the Emperor [ Ahmad Bhak ] Dur-i-ddran, 

Shah WaM ffi#&u, the Wazir, made this gun, named 
Zainzama, the taker of strongholds, 

The work of Shah Maasr. 

1 

« Xa the reign, of the Emperor, possessing dignity like the FeriM», 

Dispenser of Justice, robed m equity, 

2 ■ 

[In the reign of 1 hi? present Majesty. Ahmad Shah Burd-Buran, 

A Prince occupying a throne mighty as Jamshi&’s, 

3 

There was issued unto tlie Chief WazSr, 

From the threshold of His Highness, 

4i 

An. order to have cast, with every possible skill, 

A gun, terrible as a dragon, and huge as a mountain s 

■ 5 

'{Tea,-the ortler *w»s given] to liia Ueaven-eathroaed Majesty’s devoted servant, 
"Shall WaR «Mu, Waatr. ’ 

Vi 

igd,. in order to effoct thru great achievement. 

The master-workman called up his endeavours , 

7 

Till, with consummate toil, was cast 
This wondrous gun—Zam&am 

8 

A destroyer even of the strongholds of heaven-”” 

Under the .auspices of his Majesty. 

9 

X enquired of Reason for the date of this gun 
Reason angrily replied— 

« If thou wilt give thy life in payment 
I will repeat to thee the date.” 

11 

I did so, and he replied ;— f What a gun is this l 9 
c The form of a fire raining dragon 9 99 


The last lines give the chronogram of the dato of the gun, 1174 A. H., or 1761 

A. IX 

The letters in the words have a numerical value, according to the “Abjad’’ 
system. 










THis gun is mounted on a large carriage ( takht ). The Sikhs used siush&m- wood 
for the carriages, but always preferred Kikar ( Acacia arabica ) for the wheels, on account 
thought this of so much importance, that for the supply to the 
attempted to form a plantation of the'Kikar in the 
where a few of the trees may still be seen. Besides 
guns may bo seen at Lahore, and also a few of 
secured by iron rings or bands. 

Iron small bore cannons, mounted on the wooden saddles of camels wore in use, 
and called Zamburak, 

The principle of making guns in bars with rings, was considered as the early and 
rude idea, and was abandoned when the art of easting was invented. 

The caseabel of a cannon is called “ dumeli” or H badeli”} the i 
The frame of the carriage on which the gun rests is park” . 
eigh t mark on the muade; and “ck'dban” the sight at the other end. The touchhole is called 

u piftLa’b 

C4ulab sSingh invented a 
for hlU warfare, it was drawn b 
The “ Obchi ” or howi 
power with the Sikhs, and 


of its toughness, 
arsenals in Kashmir, the Sikh* 
uncongenial climate of Srinagar 
guns cmt in brass, long narrow iron 
wider bore, made of bars of iron 


u hathua , 


a, small carriage 












The mouth of the shell is fitted with a tube of box wood, through which passes 
a faKfca ( or fatila ) or slow match, made of cotton thread soaked with a paste of powder 
.and spirits. 

The <f obcln 99 yjrta made for shells of 10 seers, 15 seers, or 20 to 25 seers. 

The next kind of gun to be described is the *’* H6th ”—always constructed of the 
length of nine times the diameter of the aperture ; either shell or shot could be fired, and 
could be sent much further than by the obchi This gun was also made without a 
chamber ( kothL ) 

The large mortar was called “Ghubara the length of the piece being half as much 
again as the diameter of the mouth : it was made of gun metal, never of iron. 

Large sheik were made with a series of thin iron bars, called “ kapanch ” inside. 
This wa^ done by simply taking an earthen baeha, or trail, to keep the centre clear, over 
this the iron bars were arranged ail round, fixed with wire at the bottom and round the neck, 
Each kapanch was shaped thus ' Over this frame wax was spread, and 

then earth. The wax being melted out, as before described, and metal poured in When the 
shell case was thus complete, the earthen bach a was broken up, and picked out hr pieces, 
leaving the collection ofkapanchs ” inside, which remained attached by the,neck to the 
shell by tho contact of the melted metal. The* explosion of the shell caused the plates 
to separate, and a dangerous discharge of these sharp pieces of blade-like metal was the 
consequence. 

Several guns called “ jamil 99 have been used in forts. They are merely very largo 
long muskets, so big that a man could not use them. 

These particulars were given me bv Nidhan Singh, an old man who used to cast 
guns in the Sikh times. He tells me he has cast 700 pieces in his day, and originally 
learnt through his father from a Kabuli. 


DIVISION II 


FIEEAEMS FOE WABFxLRE oe spoetihg purposes. 

These will be best illustrated by enumerating, with the addition of descriptive 
notes, where necessary, the collections sent to the Exhibition of 1864. 

Am BITS AB. 

916. ~~[ 10804 ].—A pistol (the English term is used in Panjabi—pistol.) 

917. —[ 10365 ].— A blunderbuss, called “ kar&bin ” in tho vernacular catalogue. 
It is a short and somewhat wide mouthed piece, but the short and trumpet shape barrelled 

sher baeha/’ 


weapon generally known as the blunderbuss, is not called karabln, but 

Lahore. 

9 18.—[ 8731 ]—Matchlocks inlaid with gold. 

These matchlocks are of the form which will be 


seen in the plate representing 
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a vrronp of amis.’ Mere is one near the right edge of the pillar. It is fired by a 

' '© 1 n - s ,, v ... 2; _ ,T£,. »> mi,-!,-.-, lellor itfAfi U! «/•«/•<} 


f; fivUta ” or slow mate*, and called “ bwidfik t&ra d&r." This latter word in said 
to be derived from the “ tour ” or “tor,” the Elephant creeper, the iibxv.,,j 8 stalks of which, 
when dry, were need for slow matches. The air roots of the “.piped ' ( •*•'««« rdigioM) 

and of the “ bar ” ( Mans IncUca} are similarly used. 

“ Banduk r.athar kalah.”—A long barrelled $to *, fi ti g 'with Amt and pan. 

" BbarmAr lahori.”-A kind of weapon that Um both Hint and a slow match m 
case either should fait to go off. It was invented in Banjit Singh's time by a Brndfistam 
called Mirza Bbannar, whence- the name. 

“ Baft.”_This is merely a corruption of the English term rifle, and m made oa 

the European model. 

ft BandAk maaala-dar ”—“ Masfila-dat ” means a weapon that is .fired oy a cap 

containing the explosive composition or “ urasfela.” 

« Baribin."—A short barrelled gun, with the nuwste slightly trumpet* -.aped, 
sber bach* ”-A short barrelled *nd very trumpet-shaped weapon, not larger 
however, than a large old-fashioned horse pistol. 

“ Bandfs.lv rakh-dlr ” has a rifle l ore. 


PaTIALA.. 


imitated from the European model,) 


919.—[ 8107 ].—An air gun. ( This is 

Simla. 

920 10301 ].— A native matchlock—Sirmur State, 

Deba Ismail Khan, 

921.— [ 1G409 A Pathao matchlock. 

Dera G-hazi Khan.. 

922-—j. 10413—84 ].—A matcli^ck from the Klmrffsdn, exhibited by the Loro 


Chief. 


923- -~[ 10414—-312 ].—Another from the Bozdar hHku 

024.- 


JJ ■ - 10416—314 Another from. B%nj>ur. 

925.—[ 10417—315 '].—Another sent by the Gubchaj-n Chief. 

026,_[10418—316].—Another fromt Rivjhanby Imam Baksh KkapT. 

Shooting belts, called “ Kamr-ldusa,” accompany most of these guns. They 
are furnished' 1 wi th a Wins of parallel tubes bound together, tor bold** bullets, a shot 
flask, a powder born or “ shakh, " flint and steel, and a kinle. 


Peshawto. 

937 226 ‘ Tofung Sindi '--value Bs. 590, from Sind, exhibited by Muhak- 


mad Ali Khan. 


928. — T 1.-X>cUiUtUk Ui<u» oxjyiwvw. -O - • 111 

tribes ; jt is always known by having two prongs .or metal supports to steady the barre , 


Bandfib mahsipaia’-The long heavy matchlock used by the hill 

. , . 1 . 1 . +lia horvr. 
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the weapon feeing- too long and heavy to ensure an accurate slvot without 
Though those guns take a great time to load: and adjust, yet, in the hands 
others, when they do go o®] they prove very deadly weapons. 

It is now time to describe the method of making guns and boring the barrels. 

The stock of a native gun is an unimportant part, and is generally narrow in form 
as will be best seen from, the plate, showing a group of arms on the wall of the Exhibition 



of mm. 


The matchlock farthest to the left, and next a huge double handed sword, is the 


l: the one represented is *•* tora-d&r,” i. e., fired by a slow match ; 
The two guns next to this having curiously carved stoefa, so 
stocks are made of stained hhisharo, ^Qcl 


The 


usual form of a native gun 
the stock is of shisham wood 
broad at the bui end, are from Bahawalpur. 
have come silver and ivory inlaid ornaments. One of the long guns from the Deraj&t has 
a sort of knob or pad at the end to protect the user from the effects of the recoil. Such 
a piece is shewn in the centre of the group in the plate. 

The Locks of guns need no remark. There is first the simple matchlock, which 
consists merely of a trigger, with a small bar, which allows the piece of hooked metal which 
holds (he ‘ falita ’ or match,, to (kop and come in contact with the pan ; there is also the 
common flint and steel lock, in no way differing from old fashioned pieces- of European 
in&mxfaoture. Such locks as are now made with nipple and cap, are copies of the simple 
European model. 

Gun barrels are made in three ways:— 

First the common, way,,which is inferior; but guns for the rank and file in the Sikh 
army wore thus made. The gun so made .is called <( put-ta-ka-bandu'C, It consists simply 
in bending a flat broad bar of iron round a mandrel ( l&thi) into a tube, and hammering 
together the edges till they are tb ore uglily united- One good point about these guns was, 
that If they burst, which they often did, they did not do much harm. 

The second way is to take a. series of strands ( gaz) of iron : each strand is 
originally square, and then called kandla, but has to be first t wisted, go as to form a spirals 
sixteen of these strands are . then longitudinally arranged round a shaft or “ lathi ^ of 


iron, and tied in their place with iron wire. “ Cliikni mitii ” a sort of fire clay, is next 
sme.ared over, and then the barrel is heated, a few inches at a. time, and hammered together. 


The spiral twist of "the strands' leaves a peculiar watermark in the iron, hence the barrel 


made in this second way are called “ jauhar-d&i\ ! 

The third way differs from this, in that no “ lathi ” is used, and the barrel is made 
of a spiral band of iron, over which strands are again wound the reverse way. 
of gun is said to be “ chuddar.” 


This sort 



'.yy.':':"..... ...... ' 

This species of gun is said to be best made in Bahaw&lpur. and next to that at KoLat, 
Gun barrels are mostly made with “ Gxilori ” or with “ Bajaur ” iron. 











1 shall only add, that in these “ watered’’ guns, the outer surface is either round, or 
filed into eight facets, whence called •* palildar.” 

The following account of the Kohat manufacture has been kindly communicated 
townie by Mr. KoWt JSgerton, 0. S., who saw vhe process. 

“ This is the piece of forging from Kohat, which I saw the gunsmiths there do 
before me in about a a hour ,, 

■“ They take a Hat bar of Bajaur iron, straighten the edges, and reduce the bar 
to a uniform thickness by hammering and beating : they then hammer the bar to a point, 
and work it with a hammer under several heatings to a coil. Mo rod down the centre i& 
used. The coil is hammered tight by hitting it on the ends, and is welded by covering it 
with a yellow clay (common at Eohat) and heating it. The clay has a reducing effect, and 
. the^urfeco' of the iron, becomes very fusible under its: influence, so that when heated, the 
joints of the coil are easily welded with very light hammers and light blows When the 
first coil is welded, another coil of finer iron, or of mixed metal, used to give a fine grain, 
is hammered on, the twist of the coil being reversed so as to break joint with the first 
coil. The upper coil is welded in the same way as the lower, -and the whole mass becomes 
Ui ed. 

" The barrel of a long gun is made by the process above described, more strips of 
iron being welded to the end of the first piece of the coil. 

The points about the forging worthy of note appear to me to be— 

1st;— The quality of the iron, which is remarkably fine and free from' dealo in 
working. 

2nd .—The curious effect of the yellow clay. I think the clay should be analysed 5 
its effect oh the iron is surprising. 

3rd,—The forging being completed without a mandril or any contrivance of 
preventing the sides of the barrel from .collapsing under the blows of the hammer at 
welding heat.” 

I may here mention that the broad strip of flattened iron which is made into the 
inner tube or coil, is called u patta The thin rod which is used in the outer coil is in 
its first stage merely a thin square rod, and is called kandla ; before its application to the 
barrel it is twisted into a spiral stick ( in tho state called “ kandla bata hua n ) and it is 
this spiral, that when the rod is coiled on the barrel, leaves the water mark. 

Gun boring is done m follows :—A gun, smooth-bored, is called sada ( i. e. plain ) 
an i rifle-bored is said to be ■ rakh-dar.T 

Fvery gun barrel, whatever kind of bore it is designed to have, is first cleaned with 
a number of iron tools called “ silai/’ shaped like the “ burke/ 1 which is the next applied-. 

This Is a round iron bar about f inch in diameter, furnished with a handle thus : 
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At the end the bar is squared for about three inches of its length, and the square end is 
generally made of harder iron than the shaft; this end has also two plates of hard 
iron ( asp&t ) welded in on either side, so as k give two sharp edges. This tool is touched 
■with oil and forced into the rough barrel, and twisted about till the barrel is smooth 
inside.' 

The next tool is a “ safi,” shaped like a burku, but the squared end is not only 
three inches, but a foot and a half or more in length, and is armed with welded plates on 
two off he sides as before, but the plates are not of aspat merely, but of the hardest and 


This is worked tip and down 
polish are given. 

Eor the smooth bore, the process concludes with the use of the “nizalc” 

Io produce the rifle bore, the above processes are followed, and when the nizak 
1ms been applied, the rifle bore tool, “ rakh-trar,” is applied. This consists of a loin? 


till the final smoothness and 


The head k thus milled. 


1<n 01 ’dcr that it may be fixed firmly to the apparatus 
presently to be described, which gives the peculiar spiral motion required. At the other end 
is the head with which the groove is made. It consists merely of the end of the shaft, split 
down the middle, so as to be capable of being widened by the insertion of a “ patri ” or 
iittlo wedge-plate:' of "iron, and furnished oh either side with a little bit of file about 
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When the end of this is first forced iti'to- the barrel, the files indite only a dligHt 
mark; but as bv the working of tlie files ( bv the ibotion jjiresehtly described ) the grooves 
get deeper, it is necessary to widen tlie filing end. This w done by knocking the *patri * 
farther add farther into the slit; till the greatest disteriHon is produced that e&xi be required; 
But this file head cannot be merely forced into the barrel and worked straight, up and do Wit 
the groove, but has to be regularly cut ih a spiral, hence, it is necessary to' communicate to 
the “ rakh-btir 99 an uniform spiral motion, coupled with considerable power. 

This is effected by the following piece of simple ■machinery. First, a long and solid 
plinth, or bench of brickwork and clay (a. a.) is built; it is about 7 feet long, feet high, and 
2 feet broad, the surface is not perfectly horizontalj and haa' one end lightly higher than 
the other. On the surface of this slope a stou t plank is fixed, the end of which projects 
some distance beyond the plinth. On to this two stout parallel bars (c. c,) are fixed; secured 
at one end by a cross brace (/),in which there is a hole, and a central pole or : shaft, of hard 
heavy sfd/wood (&) passes through it. The other nd of the pole or shaft is held by a ino veabl© 
crods bit, (f % ) which slides up and down in appropriate grooves in the side bars j the project¬ 
ing end of the central shaft is furnished with a knob and two stout anus (d)* which the 
workman lays hold of to push the shaft forward and draw it back. The milled head iron 
shaft carrying the files as before described, (h) is now (irmly fixed into the end of the wooden 
shaft, and the barrel to be bored is fixed with iron staples down to the end of the pro¬ 
jecting plank, so that the end of the iron rod enters the' mouth of the barrel((/). The 
arrangement will be easily understood by a glance at the diagram. 

As at present described, however, the' motion of the central pole or shaft would be 
straight up and down, whereas it is required to have a spiral motion. The hardwood 
pole is, therefore, deeply grooved by two spiral incisions, and the upper cross brace f\ is 
■perforated, not merely by a round hole, but by a round hole armed with two teeth, which;, 
catching in tho groves, cause the shaft, although simply propelled by the atm, to 
asoWtao a spiral motion, 


mm 



The barrels are bored usually with four grooves or more, two only are made ata 
time, and the position f the barrel then changed to receive two more 








to lilu^tfcdc rifl& horbuf 



















































































DIVISION 


SWORDS AND DAGGERS. 


Nearly alvgood blades are imported, and we bear constantly of * Irfan ’ as a term' 
implying excellence in a sword blade, meaning that it comes from Persia (or from 
Syria even, ) 

8word blades of tolerable quality may perhaps be made by a few remaining 
workmen in some parts of the Punjab; but. not many. The Kashmir. State has an 
.armoury,"in which good blades are still made, or might be made. But the best blades 
are made beyond Peshawar, The late Colonel James'*} Settlement iteport. contains .‘the., 
following brief notice 

“ Sword blades of a coarser quality are manufactured at Pesbawiir, but those in 
tc greatest request, other than 'Persia and Damascus-' blades, are the Teerahh made in the 
“ Oructeyc (XTrak'iSai)‘ hills, of Teera, at what is known as the Mirx4. E'ham factory. The 
u temper of these swords is highly appreciated, and some, purchased perhaps at a small 
u price, are-valued nearly as much as Irfan blades ”, 

In form the swords do not vary much. The varieties most known in the Punjab 
are the * talw&P and * kirch*; shamsher, the Persian word, is the equivalent of the Hindi 
foliar. '• .y,: :V v /'fay:. 

The talw4r has a slight curve In the blade ; the handle has either a side guard or 
not. The straight cross handle shaped in the sketch is generally seen in Persian and 
Khuri^n -an^'Kabul. ^vorcb. i ; 


aard like our lufautry sword, or like the Highland sword, is 


The basket 
Sliabakka”. 

The s * Mr&h v is a straight sword. The European Infantry sword would be called 
by this mine, The Sikh Artillery men had heavy straight swords with iron or brass 
guards and hilts. 

The ^ khanjar. ” is a dagger with 
described, only bigger. 

Sword sheaths, “ ndyah ? ” are mack 
velvet, leather, or klmkMb, 


curved blade, like tbe biehua, afterwards 


,embal 


wood, covered with 



tfte u kat&r, ^ tine ‘ peslt kahz, * arid the 
; “ c.bbafa > n and in the Peshawar lists a 


The daggers known in the Punjab are < 
u bioh^a.” The long Afghan knife is known as 
dagger or knife called “ kabddi ” appears, 


/hskkaiz 


Kcut.as 


■ Eat/ir ’ is the name of a, triangular ancl heavy bladed dagger, whose e|fol|. pecu« 
liaritv is in the handle, which consists of two side bars to protect the hand, and o»e cross 
bar by which it is grasped at right angles to the direction of the blade, 

The “ peshkabz ” Isas a blade quite straight at the back, and sloping at the edge 
to a fine point j tin handle is usually of shfrmahi, the white hone of a large Cetacean, spoken 
ofTcrji Richardson as the “seer-fish,” a sort of Turmy t * The sheath, (either of leather or 
Te Jvot) is worn so as cover a part of the handle. 

The “ bichu.4 ” is a dagger with a waved blade, and has the handle either q 4 iron 
nilt and shaped like the sketch, or else has a handle with a side gqard also like a sword. 

The handles of daggers are often of ivory, of “mfvrpech” or jade, of agate, 
or of rock crystal. 

The blades of all these are often prettily inlaid with gold, and tb.au. are described as 
‘ koft,’ or ‘ kar-i-tila.’ The handle of the katar, which is always of steel, is generally 
inlaid with .gold. One of the prettiest daggers of the ‘ biohad ’ kind I have seen, was one 
found, (not made) at Lahore, which had a hollow slit cut down both sides of the blade, 
the il.it being filled up by a row of small pearls let in. 

Swords are inlaid with gold, -usually just below the hilt, for a workman will not 
ppoil the pppe-iranco of the water of a fine blade by working It over ; but common sword 
blades are frequently inlaid all over, and especially hunting swords, called “talwar 
shikai gab, ” which are worked all over with figures of tigers, dogs, antelopes, &a. 


has a horn of stick a size : the bono \i probably of a Cetacean called, 
nd common ou the Western coast, 


* Nfj fitih of any ape 
the) bhickriish. 


I believ 
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GROUPS OF ARMOUR. 
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Generally, it may bo observed 1W the benefit of those who have a taste for collect- 
mg specimens of inlaid armour, the best are those bid pieces preserved from the 
Sikh days, or which have travelled from Kabul or elsewhere. The few remaining 
workmen (who hold licenses for the purpose, and tell you that they are license* 
Mr ” * ) are re^dy to furbish up and inlay with gold, such weapons, c a the• condition^ 
of an advance wherewith to purchase the necessary gold wire and other material, 
and a good long time to do tbe work in. The latter condition is indispensable, 
•for the work is, in its nature, one of great delicacy, and requires the deliberate and patient 






work of an oriental hand, and the workmen knowing that they have a monopoly, 


indulge their fancy m to the amount of labor they choose to undergo in the day* 
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This is said mostly of the few old armourers who remain at Lahore and Amritsar, 
reminiscences of the Sikh times: they have each a few apprentices, who will no doubt 
pursue the trade after them as long as -European travellers visit India and demand such 
wares, These to my mind do better work than the more modern schools of Seaikot. and 
Gujrat, which seem to excel rather in. producing caskets and fancy ornamental work* 
than in the much admired armour and weapon inlaying, 

I need not extract from the collection of 1861 a long list of weapons to illustrate 
the above remarks i there were endless repetitions of the same forms of daggers, each 
perhaps having its own special merits in design, but offering no tangible feature to* 
discriminate it in a printed list. There were swords of the kinds above described, somo 

pew, —some qld,—some exhibited for the sake of the blade,—some for the inlaying,_some 

for the hilt and handle, others for. the scabbard gay with, jewels and velvet, but the 
Peshawar list will give an idea of the real varieties of swords made. 

I should not, however, omit to mention that Sirdar $hagw4n Singh- of Aiuritsar 
exhibited 'two or three swords of an unusual character. One was a huge blade, figured 
in the plate representing a group of arms, and carrying not only a solid basket hilt of 
steel, but an am guard cf steel also; there was also a sword of the cut and thrust 
order, intended to be used double-handed, figured on the upper and extreme left hand 
of the group, this is called hata; it belongs to Hindustan, and in used in show fighting : 
when very long it is called “ saiff’ Another sword in Sirdar Bkagwtin Singh’s collection 
is in the lower part of the group. Still another, but not a Punjab specimen, was a h uge 
kind of broad sword with a round point, used in show-fighting, and called ‘ Icatah/ 

The Peshawar list contained the following :— 

[202] *— u Shamsher dVj-Isrf/*—Supposed to be an Egyptian blade, valued at Rs. 200. 

[203] —“ Shamsher Irani—chin&r Jauhav ”. •—An IrMi or Persian blade* with the 
jauhar or water mark, like the chiu&r (or grain of plane wood). 

[20.4 j. - -Shamsher dozaban&h. A two ‘ tongued h or two-edged m word. 

[213].—-Till w&r Tirahi, exhibited by Ghulam Jajt, and made in the Ttra 
District already alluded to. 

L 2I4 G--Shamsher Shah-Husaini Irani— A sword of the Shah Husain fashion ( the 
blade is ribbed longitudinally) from Persia. 
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[210]-—Bh&mdher chmar • Jaialvaaf 
Tbm we have knives and daggers , 
of our dicti onaries. 

[193].—“ BaMcU tilffiar 
or dagger,, 

f ],--~Chhur;' jaubard&r, is an Afghan knife, worth Es. 120. 

Chhuva Tirahi is from TIra, as before noted. 

[223].—*' E^rd kkurdf—Two small knives, one rather larger than the.other. 

chhuri” 


The name of one of these 


value Es. 45, by Pira of Peshawur.—A gold inlaid knife 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


The defensive armour perhaps 


There is not much of any interest 


remaining, 

is an'Exception, as it often exhibits skill in taste.and workmanship., 

ip. former days finely made chain armour was worn, called t{ zira : u it was either 
‘worn with or without lining. I have seen one suit entirely eased in velvet. There is a 
short cotlk “ knrta siva;” and leggings, “ pat jama zira- v a helmet called “ .hull's, dra;” 
generally consisted of a globular shaped steOl cap, surmounted by a -plume, and protected 
all round, except over the face, by a curtain of chain work. 

Ovcr^he- chain armour-the “ chii'ama” was often worn, consisting of-four pieces 
or curved plates, one for the front of the breast, one behind, and one smaller one? for each 
side, attached by straps ; armlets of steel accompanied these. Steel helmets called ‘ khod 9 
were worn and were furnished with a sliding bar, which could be slipped down so as to 





A large .iron mace ia &lso its the 
with a, crowu-shaped series of. stout s 
the 6ohU*«bl »Wfe 

The “ chakra?” or war quoit, 

«TTihaugs/ or Sikh fanatics, always earr 
a large quoit, which consists of a lat'g 

Bows and arrows, as weapons of 
could with difficulty find at Lahore or 
them. They are i 

as a “ nazar,” or offering of respect, to 

Some of the hows are shaped like ours, 
the Tbiils are mostly made with a double curve, 
sculptures as c * Cupid-s *’ bow. 

The bow consists of a central piece* of 
flexible pieces are joined and firmly bound ; these are made of mu 
first, inserted into the centre block or hand-piece^ and then bonnd wife stnpi 
thin hide; they are tipped very skilfully with horn: the whole bow is t 
ornamented with flower patterns in gold, and colors, anc, varnished. Th 
is of crimson silk tipped with catgut loops to attach it to the bow. 

T'h e arrows are straight shafts of the niunj grass stem ( kina ). and 
solid points of . steelthe feather apparently of some kind of grey goose —call 
‘ The bows are made by a “ kamfingarwhose trade is distinct from that 
maker, of “ tir-gar. 1 f<Wnd one of the latter at Lahore, who gave me the folk 
of Ilia tools, 

His implements are :— 

“ Kdlib an iron tube or mould through, which the kaua or shaft o 
made of kanh'grass, is passed, to straighten it and pare off knots, 
required, 

« Tirpafb---work stooli 

4< Burma •'’— to bore holes. 

Arrow head or “ phal/’ which is made for him by an ironmonger. 

The arrow shaft is headed with wood, neatly bound on, so as to bear t 
a nick to catch the bow string: the nick is called “ bfigarthe feather is mad, 
the feather stripped off the qmll with glue to the shaft-four leathers are a] 


rex been used in recent tunes, but the 
irt of their strange dress and accoutrements, 
circle of steel, the outer edge being sharp, 
and offence, are now so out of date, that I 

^__ ... t a single workman who knew how to make 

still carried by the Hill Chiefs of Kajput descent j and a bow is presented 
paramount chief or power. 

i f viz;,■&, single curve or arc ; but those in 
■ like what we now see in pictures and 
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IMPLEMENTS USED IN TRADES AND OCCE'EAITONS, 


DIVISION L 

IN MANUAL TRADES, 

This Division is, T fear, a very miscellaneous one, nor have t any explanation to 
offer of the arrangement, or even of the contents of the pages devoted to it, 

Wherevef it was possible, in describing' special manufactures, I have included a 
description of the tools tit machinery employed in the production, and hence there would 
be no object in repeating them here. 

In some few cases, however, I had either omitted the details, winch it afterwards 
occurred to me might be Useful, or I had not obtained the requisite information ; for it 
is literally impossible to Understand from a native description, unaided by any diagrams, 
the tools and appliance© Used in the various handicrafts. It is necessary to go to the 
workshop and see both the form and use of each kind for oneself* 

But there are not a .few trades and occupations which could not be separately 
described except through the medium of a class like’ this, and on such grounds, I tratet, the 
''disorderly appearance of this chapter will meet with indulgence. 

It opens with some details of tools used in trades already described. Thus, wo 
have the tools of the weaver, the silk fringe-maker, and the silk dyer, also the workman 
who crimps and pleats cloth, a fashion once extensively in vogue. 

Then follow the implements of the following trades, which, as fefcre suggested, are 
merely residuary, and purposely occlusive of all such trades and occupations as have been 
otherwise noticed ill the?, preceding pages* 


Carpenter, 


“ Mistri, or tarkMn.” 


Metal cleaner and armourer, 

“ Sikligar.” 

Coiner, 

Tangs Aliy a”' 

‘Need It. maker, 

“ So2angar. ,> 

Tinman, 

“ Tmgar.” 

Pipe stem, maker, 

f< Neckband ” 

Hite maker, 

** Pat&hgsaz.* 1 

Firework maker, 

“ Atishbaz” 

Mat weaver, 

" Boryitbaf.” 

Bope maker, 

Bassi-bafc.” 

Gilt' leather maker, 

“ Panuigar,” 

Book-binder, 

Jiidsaz.” 

Cobbler and Saddler, 

“ Mochi and Si raj.” 

Paper maker, 


Stone cutter, 

u Sangtarish.” 

Mill-stone rougher, 

u Chakorah.” 
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There iiXG a, few connected with, tlie supply of articles of foot!, sucli as : 

]> 0S $L -The mat wli.» makes up cups, &e., of loaves, in which coufectipsu'ry; 

aud other edibles are sold. 

HalwaL—The sweetmeat maker. 
ranirgai\—The cheese maker. 

Papargaiv— i man who grinds pulso, raid also makes a sort oi thin cake or 
biscuit, called p&par. 

Bliiirpunjd.—A grain parchew 
And lastly some miscellaneous trades :— 

The tobacconist ( Tarmikn farosh.) 

Soapboiler ( Sabungar.) 

Ink seller ( Siyabi farosliv) 

W ivstUu' ( J?ahl w4tyy ) 

Tight-rope dancer ( Bazigar.) 

« JUL/Vr— Weaver. 

The parts of the loom can be understood by reference to the diagram annexed. 
Beginning with the front we have— 

(a;) The “ Tur,” or beam on which the cloth is wound as fast as Woven. It is 
supported 'between— ' v':h-;i 

(b,) “ Mekli,” two upright posts, and the tnr beam is turned by means of— 

(c.) “ Girdhanak, ” a straight stick passing through a hole in the “ tur.” 

(d.) TifibC is the web. The method of preparing it has already been described. 

I should mention that the web is kept extended at the point where the finished fabric com¬ 
mences by a stick underneath. The stick is furnish* d with an iron point at either end, 
which is stuck into the edge of the cloth : this is called “ panak ” 

I.n order to keep the upper and under threads of the web separate, moveable sticks 
are inserted at intervals. When it is desired to push them forward as the work pro¬ 
gresses, the weaver beats- the web with a stick called “ ehauni,” and the jamng thus 
produced shakes the sticks forward. 

The other end of the web, or that farthest from the “ tur,” is held by a rope, 
Wlfais,’* fixed to a short peg in the wail. 

The weaver seats himself on the ground in front of the tnr, his feet being in a hole 
dug underneath. In front of him hangs the “ shana ” (e.) or comb, which consists of a 
number of hue slips of bamboo, and keeps all the threads distinct. 

The “ hatha ” (/• ) is- a rather heavy wooden frame, which fits over the “ sMira/* 
ami is suspended from the roof; it moves backwards and forwards, and as r>oo.n as the shuttle 
has passed between the threads of the web, the Workman pulls the hatha, forward and 
strikes the thread home, thus compacting and closing up the weaving as it progresses. 

Behind the sh6na and hatha hang (</. ) theWldles called “ rack two in a plain 
loom, four in a “khes loom—-by means of which the tlucau- of tho web are al¬ 

ternately brought over and under each other. 






This is shown separately in tho diagram to avoid confusion. The heel die consists 
smipiy of a pair of light hits of k&na or reed, with a series of threads, Which have to be 
passed on to the warp before the loom is set up. They are suspended from a stick called 
« kala ” ( h .) and ultimately to the roof of the building-. The hedcUes are weighted and 
kept in place by sticks under the warp, having notched ends and called “ painsaV (i .). 
Thetreddle u^dome^th y< by .which the rack is raised, is called “ karuon ” (#)• 

The shuttle is called nal, and is made of Khair wood (Acacia catechu). It is 
shaped like a small boat, having a spool of thread inside, which can be removed when the 
thread is expended, and replaced by another full one. 

The thread when woven is first -ground on to a skeleton drum, called st dhera, 
supported in a square and light wooden frame called l< uri **; from this the thread is woven 
off on to the spools or shuttle spikes by means of the u charkha ” already described (see 
page l et seq of this volume.) 

Silk weaving is described at page 61 ; and shawl weaving, which has a special kind 
of loom, at page 38, and there is. an illustration, taken frm a photograph of a loom 
which was at work in the Exhibition of 1864. 

7JTlf~XA8iI~~~6m who px.eats Aim pinks c&ftri. 

( 1. ) Matt—large earthen vessel with a narrow mouth and broader base, which, 
being inverted, serves as a table or stand to work bn. 

(2. ) Angi'ti—small furnace. 

( 3. ) Olnitvi—a curved iron like a small sickle. 

(4.) Charcoal. 

(5.) Fan. 

This art is not so much followed as formerly. Gentlemen would have the whole 
coat pleated over in a chequered pattern, or even in arabesque or flowered pattern. This 
was much in fashion in the Sikh army. The pleating could be done on any material, silk 
muslin or satin. It is rarely seen now. 

ILA 'KABAND or PJTHOLI. —Fancy silk ani> fiunok maker. 

His tools are — 

An il add a ”—upright stick stuck on a flat stand, serving to fasten the ends of 
thread in plaiting, fringe making, &c., ‘ siiai,* or steel spikes, scissors, and needles. 

He makes fringe, fancy buttons, borders, plaited strings for necklaces, izaibands 
or netted silk girdles, tassels, and the like. 

He makes also gold ribbon of the kind called kaitun, and fringe, oh a tiny kind of 
loom which has no frame work, and moreover is worked sideways. The ordinary loom has 
its web at right angles to the workman’s body — this is parallel to it The th reads are changed 
not by hoddios, but by small leather adjuncts called “katliila” which are simply turned by 
the hand to invert the web threads. 

Fringe is made partly in this manner ; tho tags of the fringe being made by hand 
and the edging which holds them in place on the loom, 







' Karah *—iron fiat caldron. 

1 1)ag r —caldron. 

* Kunai ’—earthen < naund * to bold alum solution ; another tokold sajji solution. 

* Danda lr^aBwal^’-^tout sticks used in applying force to wring out the wet 
* kohha * or skeins of silk. 

< Daifda chalaiwala/-—for the same purpose* 

4 Daiuli jdrivvali ’—a small sized stick. 

* Chatfcu, ’—large wooden mortar With its “ mol6,” or pestle. 

t Hangi *--large horse hair sieve< 

4 Sil-batta histone and pestle for grinding up dye stuffs. 

Hopes ^inl bamboos. 

s Pin,' a stand or frame to support a deg or a strainer, over the receptacle below. 

The dyeing processes have been elsewhere described. 

“ MISTBJ ” or “ TAEKILV ;V Carpehtek, 

His tools are as follows :— 

1 Te&ha/ ( or basola ) adze. Carpenters are very clever In using this tool, and 
with it they will do a number of operations for which other and special tools are provided. 
In the hills a small adze is used, called 44 beta. ” This is smaller and lighter than 
the regular adze, and moreover the edge is curved; 

The specimen lam describing from, came from the Pangi province of the Chamba 
State, On the Upper Chenab river. The coarse, but nevertheless effective and well designed 
carving on old houses, 4 h%s * and temples in the hills, is almost always done with a tool 
of this kind.* 

4 Euharf or kulhura ’—is the ordinary work axe. 

4 ATa,” 4 an ”—saws, small and large. 

f Paraat ’—a small and narrow bladed saw. 

I Ma.rtol, J of <£ hathaurd ”, “ hathauri ”—hammers. 

* Oban, ’ a large sledge hammer, mostly used by wheel-rights. 

* Banna kumancha ’—is the revolving awl, worked by a bow with a leathern string, 
which supplies the place of our gi tablet, and also of our centre bit. The awl is made 
of various breadths : a. point of any size can be fitted into the handle at pleasure. The 
leather string ( called “ tandi, ”) of the bow is twisted round the moveabie wooden reel iu 
the centre of the handle, and by a saw like action the tool is kept revolving. 

Chisels are used as follows - 

II Sathra ”—a large chisel. 

t( Sathri ”—a small do, 

‘ k Chaurasi”~~a sort of chisel which has a narrow stem spreading out in to a broad edge,. 

* A drawing of a bit of this carving- will bo found further on (Glass —Architectural Conlrivmw,) 
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<« Oiioaras bira”—a very narrow eliisel, shaped 




<« Gird, or u golbira’^asraaii chisel mill a round edge. 




ChapA-bira’*—a small gouge or curved chisel for cutting grooves. 
u Miyaugi”—another, only smaller. 

« Kok ”_a chisel like the cliauras Lir&, only again filed off till the edge is jjredixced 

to a sharp point- 

The planes are— 

“Banda’—common plane. 

« Dra« ”—a narrow plane for squaring and straightening edges. 

“ Golah a small plane with the blade semi-circular, so as to make a rounded 
moulding at the edge of a plank, &c. 

<l 'Cheri-randa ” ~~a plane for bevelling edges, &c. 

“ Gilmi-randa ’’—a plane for cutting out a groove. 

Car penter ’& filet are — 

* ( Kaniii-retP*—a two bladed file for sharpening and setting saws, 

“ Ohossa a coarse rasp, , 

'« Beti ”—files of sorts, Nira-gird, ( 44 half round ” file) 4c. » , 

And he also requires — 

“ Gain a ”—the carponter’y square or gnomon, 
u Pa/kn^jj—compasses pi iron. 

44 Khatkash -a tool to mark lines on planks: being an iron spike in a 
handle. 

“ Nimgaz ”—a foot and a half rule. 

The sawyer, called 4 parmu-kash,’ or i4 art hash,” uses only one implement that 
need he alluded to, via., his acldaor triangular prop, whereby he supports, in a tilled position, 
Hie log lie intends to saw up It consists simply of a, triangular arrangement of bars, the 
third bar being moveable, so as to adjust the opening to the size of the log, 

SA1KALGAR or SIK LI GAR (corruptly) Cleaner of Arms and Metal Work, 
His implements are— 

44 S&n ”—a grinding and polishing wheel; and “diw&l charrai ” a leather rope, which 
is passed over the end of the axle of the san, and is alternately pulled by either of two 
lovn seated at opposite sides: this causes the san to revolve. It is larger and heavier than, 
the wheel used by the 4 hakkak’ {q. v,) and so cannot be turned by the bow and string. 
Two uprights, qr “ kel,” support the san. 

44 K"urund ”—-corundum or emery. 

“ Banda”.-flat edged scrapers, made like the blade of a plane and used fof scraping 

iron. They are made of various sizes. 

“Maskala”—an iron polisher shaped like a crescent j held by one point, or by both 
if a flat smrfaco has to be polished. 
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Horn polisher—piceo of horn let into a flat handle. 

* s Patri ”—a stone slab for i\ bone. 

“ Kaf ”_a mixture of oil and corundum or emery, -which is rubbed on the article to 

be cleaned, after which it is scraped with a rami a. 

«< Gaddi, n a pud of woollen cloth, on which the article is polished. . It gets in time a 
coating of oil and corundum because of the rubbing that comes off the articles polished. 

“ Tor Shani.” —a pick to clean out holes, tubes, Ac. 

TANGSA'ZIYA.~-Coixek- 

His implements avo— 

* Bhatti b—forge. 

4 Kahvang J --bellows. 

Pincers, anvil, hammers, as in other trades. 

*■ Beza ’—a narrow ingot mould. 

4 Ivuthali ’—a crucible. 

* Chimta ? —longs. 

“ Wadhan *—a sledge hammer. 

« Tappa —die with which coin is struck. A bit of rounded and weighed silver k 
placed between two dies, and both sides struck at once with a sledge hammer. 

This represents the old fashion of mint work. 

SOZAN ebdlemaker. 

This man makes large needles of iron wire, still used by cobblers and for 
coarse work, as they sell at four annas or 1 five annas a thousand: the thinner they are the 
more they cost. 

« Iron wire is taken, and a prescribed length cut off with a pair of heavy nippers 
called 44 kaintha blow with a hammer on a flat anvil, on one end of the wire, flattens it to 
receive the eye. The needle is then dressed to make it straight by rolling it under a 
wooden pin on a slightly concave surface of a thick wooden stick. These are ended 
“ dar&'n-danda," or “ mathfma-dauda.” The needle is sharpened with a file, and 
then ground on a wheel. This' wheel is a vertical shaft about a foot Jong, shod 
with an iron point, which revolves in the ground, and the upper end being a point which 
runs into a wooden arm or transverse bar, which is supported by a wooden rest. 

This wheel, called 5 eharkh ’ or “ bartd, ” is a mass of lac and corundum melted to¬ 
gether. It is set spinning by a bow and leather 
string, as is usual in all apparatus when a> 
rotatory motion is required. After the polishing 
the eye is bored with a u barm a, ” but the 
barma consists of a mere iron silai or spike with 
a hollow bit of cocoa-nut shell called “ toi* ” 
which forms the handle on which the workman's 
hand rests, while the spike revolves with the 
action of the bow string ( See illustration 
under 44 Pearl Borer’' page 192.) 
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The needles are polished by being rolled upon- a piece of leather with some * cMti ” 
or bran of wheat, and a little water ; being rolled and rubbed together, they get smooth. 
About 250 are made in a day, 

TIN GAR (sic). (Tin-man,) 

His tools require no mention. The iron with which he he&ts the solder or “rfnga” 
is called * k&bya’ or ‘ kawya.* 

NECHABAN.D. —Pipe Stem Maker. 

Thev take a small bamboo of the hollow stemmed kind (the A.TUiidt7i<xna falcalu or 
NirgjU of the higher bills ) and place it on a sort ol iron neck or vice, supported on three 
feet, (called sipfiwa,) over a charcoal fire ; they are thus able to bend the tube to the angle 
required for the huka stem ( see plate at page 288, volume I), When the bend is effected, 
and the stem is cool, it is sawn to size with a small saw; they tie cloth over the but side, 
and then insert into the end a stout curved iron wire, which is roughed all over so as 
to stick to the inside of the tube; this gives them a handle whereby to spin the tube round 
and round wh ile they wind silk or gold thread on for ornament. The hon is called " t6r 

Along iron wire, similarly roughed with points, like the twig of a fir tree, is called 
xunigaza, and is used for hollowing out and clearing the inside of the tube. 

The tube of a huka which supports the cbilam or bowl is made of a hollow reed 
( nan or nai-abi) and the smoking tube of the small bamboo. The tube of a “peoLw&n" 
is made of a coil of zinc wire covered first with birch bark, then with cloth, 

FA TANG- SA 1 Kite-mak kr. 

The passion of the people for kite-flying may be understood by the maker having a 
separate trade.* 

He requires only knife, .scissors., a board, a pestle and mortar, a a round 

earthen vessel to hold water and . a big. shell to polish the paper* 

The kites are made of thin bamboo; and polished paper. The form of kite is usually 
that of a rude attempt at the outline of a butterfly or bird. The kite-flying that is most 
fashionable, is that by two opponents, each of whom endeavours to cut the other’s string. 
Por this purpose the kite-maker covers the string with a colored paste called “ majba, 
consisting of ground glass and corundum mixed with flour paste and red lead. 

ATISH BA!Z —Firework Maker, 

u Mob la ”—wooden pestle, thin in the middle for the better grasp of the workman 5 ^ 
band) and chick and.cylindrical at either end ; this is used for pounding uj the saltpetre 
in the— 

“Ohattu” -‘or mortar, both being made of mango wood to prevent the possibility 
of striking fire. Only the rough pounding is-done in this. 

“ Chakki’*— fiat circular mill or grindstone for grinding materials. 

“Qhaj”~-a sort of basket or frame in which material is winnowed from dust 
and dirt, by being jerked up and down. 
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" Ghaimfa seive of horse hair, or of pierced parchment* 

u S&ttclia”—a mould or pattern tube to guide the size of the tubes in which the 
fireworks are formed* 

“ Sii b&tta/ 5 grindstone and slab for grinding. 

“ *Levi/’, paste, and nan ” for tying up <fcc. Nearly all the binding of rockets 
and tying up tubes Ah,, m doilo with strips of untwisted * wan 9 dipped in paste. This, when 
dry, is an excessively tight and firm binding. 

■ Si Klnirpi/’ small scraper. 

“small ladle for filling tubes with composition, Ac. 

^ Tei.daja^’ ' adz$. 

Hatha,ura/’ hammer or mallet. 

u Barma,” awi or centre bit. 

Small saw. 

Materials required— 

Paper, bamboo, Jill 1 ( gold-beater's skin ), dharcoal, sulphur, saltpetre, “ deg” 
steel filings brought from Hindustan - com m on iron filing® are not mekb 

Hartal (orpiipeui) gives a bl ue color ; Mansi): (realgar) (written m my vernacular Li'fet 
mancliir) gives white. 

The -gold-beater’s skin is used to bind over certain tubes to prevent the material 
beaming too fast,-or bursting all at once. 

BOR¥A BJ:F~ -Mat Weaver. 

His tools are— 

Wooden pegs ; string and rope ; u hatta,” a long be&in perforated with holes. This 
last forms the 4 weaver’s beam/ though which the moouj strings for the- wob. of the mat are 
passed and thus kept in place : the other ends of the strings, at the extremity of the intended 
length of the mat, are fixed to a bamboo, which is kept in its-place by wooden pegs. 
The material used is the dry 0a <> t Typha angystifoMa,,( dib.) r which is collected in bundles. 
When required for work, a handful of the long leaves is taken, slightly damped and made 
flexible with blows from a wooden mallet. f 

Matting made of date palm is done without any string web: broad plaits of the 
fibre are made and stitched together, 

IIAHST-BA 2*—Rope Twister. 

They have a wooden board shaped as fig. 1. pierced with holes, called ‘‘charkh”; through 
these are passed sticks, usually roughly broken off boughs of a tree shaped as fig. 2 
and.eaUed “ eabila ”.; >the knot.onihe shoulder keeps the stick from passing through the 
hole altogether. To the short end of each stick a length of rope-hemp, or other material, 
is tied. The perforated board is now fixed firmly to two uprights, and a second and similar 
perforated board is put over the long ends of the sticks and is turned round and round t 
this causes the short ends of the sticks, with the hemp gtrands attached, to revolve, and 
thus tin? strands are twisted together. To secure uniformity, the strands ( 4 lit *) are 
passed over a wooden blgofc called u kalbut” (fig. 3) with grooves in it; beyond this the ends 







of tlio strands are caught by a book, which book is fixed to the end of a bit of rope, which 
is made fast to a weight. ( When seven strands are required, then one strand passes though 
a hole bored in the middle of the block ). The block is at the end of the Strands furthest 
from the turning board, and close to the weight j as the rope is formed the closing strands! 
force the, block forward, as fig. 4. 

String is made by twisting on a big wooden spindle called u tnow/r/ 7 suspended by 
leather thongs. 

For rope which is not sufficiently thick to require the first described apparatus, 
they use a mere wooden frame, carrying four revolving spools at the corners, each spool 
ends in a hook, to which the strands to be twisted are tied. The spools are sot revolving 
with a band passed over them and a fly-wheel or charkha. This frame is called 
“talk” 

FANmGAB~~Qcun Leather Maxpb, 

His implements are, a file, a flat stone, leather, *• raughan gCma,” silver leaf. 

They take small pieces of sheep skin, six fingers long and four broad, called (l pannf, ” 
and place them on the stone, where they are carefully scraped ; then they place the silver 
leaf over the leather, and fix it there with a sij$e made by boiling the gelatinous tendons 
of the goat's foot with nishasta ( wheat starch ). The silver being fixed, it is burnished 
(jiU kiya jata) with agate, and varnished with, a yellow varnish consisting of copal 
(sundras) boiled in linseed oil and colored yellow with nmsabbar (bitter aloes). The 
finished leather is of a coarse brassy color. Pawn is very cheap, a piece, only costing 
few pies : it is used in native saddlery and shoe making. 

JILT) SAZ —BooK-Bxxnjjiii. 

The book-binder uses these tools ;— 

4 I£ap.’—A curved knife for cutting paper. 

‘Sit.’—A stone tablet. 

1 If oba.’ - A mallet to beat ]:aste-board covers, M, 

4 Sui/—Needle, and 

‘ ltambhi, a leather cutting chisel with slanting edge ; also rulers ; screw press 
called “ sikanja,” scissors, Ac.; cliedni, a tool like a rambhi, but with a straight edge, for 
scraping leather ; 4 chossa/ a rasp, to smooth the edge of paper. 

MOCHI —Cobblex*; and SIRA'J .Saddler. 

They use the following tools :— 

AY—awls of sizes, being made with tapering points, but thick and Heavy above, and 
short flat heavy handles, thus, 

























An a\vl with a little notch in the side of the point, to allow the thread being passed 
over it fi t the .time, of bating the hole, is called 1 ar kundiwalla. y 


£< dhedin ” is a tool for paring and scraping* leather thin ; it .is an iroft blade coming 
to a broad slanting edge, and is fixed in a turnip-shaped handle of wood* 

“ Oh.irhf; ,i is a'.sharp slant-edged tool fox* cutting leather. The leather to W ent is 
placed on a flat tabular wedge of wood called ‘ kafir a *: this is made of ‘karil. ’ wood* so as 
not to turn the edge of the tools. 

“ Koba ” is the squat-formed pounder or mallet used for beating leather. 

The sdddler has a wooden : tree * id malce dp his saddles with, called 1 bairn.* The 
shoe-maker requires a “ kalbut ” or last, with “ pharfi ” or wedge to make it fit. Both.. 
art mins use a 1 phaihii, ’ or tool for polishing leather, and a gota diobi, a wooden bar cut 
to an edge for a similar purpose. They have also a * garncha ’ or little lump of dough, 
with which they clean the tinsel or lace they put on their work* 

Bapeb-Makkr* 

The inipfoihexits of a paper-maker have been already partly described in the course 
of the description of paper making given at pages 02 and 98. 

Th$ pounding apparatus is called b jandard* 

The frame which carries the fine screen on which the pulp is deposited to form 
the sheet is called u khtfshi,’* 

Mir ” is the screen laid over it, arid formed of a series of parallel stalks of the 
■ ( parnlf” grass, selected for thoir evetmeas and thinness. Two sticks, used to extend the 
ttur ’ and keep it straight on the khfohi at either side, are called “ such.” 

The brush for spreading the paper against the prepared wall to dry is called 
das tana, 

SANG TARA*SE— Stone-cutter* 

His tools .are— . 

Hathaura,—hammer; and “ gan,” sledge hammer. 

Tanchi. (of sorts) —atone cutting chisels without handles. 

“ Clnrii ”—a chisel for dressing or squaring building stones. 

“ Tahki ” —a thin flat chisel of hard steel for splitting slates. 

Tirpai— (stool) to put the work on. 

G'unyi and parkar—gnomon and compasses. 

Solum—a. rasp or coarse file. 

Pathri—a hone to sharpen chisels. 

A copper saw. 

An iron do. 

A largo cross-saw, worked with sand, 

San—a polishing wheel. 

Kurand—corundum |bwdor. 




Barfcd—a wooden bar covered with a mixture of lac and coruriduin, used for 


polishing. 

“ Paeharkari ” is the art of joining in stone. The. Pacharkdr has small tanoliis, 
hammers, a small saw, soli an, iron wire, bo w with iron wire for cutting stone, a tab^, 
which being worked with corundum powder, boros a hole and withdraws the interior 
cylinder; a *bar.ma’ is also used. 

In quarrying &e., the following tools are used: 

u Karan di ,5 —the scoop (a long wire with spoon shaped scoop at the end) for 
cleaning blast holes, 

“ A'gal”—crowbar. 

“ Jabbal”—-jumper used for smaller blast holes, being pointed at either end and 
bulging in the middle. 

“ Min *'*—( “ Dig ” lower down, but both m hill districts ) a lever. 

CM A K1 RAIL -Millstone Bough er. 

The millstone rougher’s whole, business is to rasper roughen the surface of the 
grindstones. This lie does with a small pick or hammer coiled “ chakirah,” 

DOS ALL 

A class of people who make “ dliiina, ” (little cups) and “ pattal, ” ( plates ) out of 
loaves, in which Hindus eat food or carry sweetmeats from the shops, M, They fasten 
the leaves together with the strips of the bark or sheath “tiU‘ v gathered from the stalks 
of the “ munj,” and even work patterns on the leaves with thin strips of the same. They 
originally were hill people, but some few are found in Lahore, Amritsar, and else where, 

EALWAI —Sweetmeat Seller. 

The lialwai or sweetmeat maker uses the following vessels— 

Karah and karahi—open iron hemispherical cauldrons. 

Th&l— plates of brass, or trays. 

Khw&iclia—large brass tray. The itinerent seller carries one of them to hoUVhig 
wares when selling: he supports the tray on arsort of stool made of 
kuna reed, called “ tarauni.” 

Tawa—an iron plate for baking. 

Dora—a cup attached to a rod, or deep ladle. 

Pauni—a cullender (various sorts) some to drop f becMna 9 through, ( which consists 
, of drops of thin paste passed into ghee and fried.) some to make “ bund!/ 5 
which is finer. 

Belna and chakla—paste roller and board. 

Khurpi—an edged tool for scraping the inside of kettles and pots. 

Knives (churl). 

Masad chobi—a round mallet used in beating the sugar used in making st halwa/ 





Sieves (ehanm). 

Woocleu moulds to make sugar Images in, aw used on festival days, 
IMbi—a wooden scraper, 


PAN IMG AKER. 

His implements are— 

Cfhiku—a shape or mould made of bamboo in which cheeses are made, 

Au iron pan (karahi)„ 

Shi rd&n — renn e t ? 

Dori—jui iron strainer to separate the curd. 

JBojha, a stone weight to press the cheese. 

Natives have only one kind of cheese. They lieat the milk first, using ewe^ 
milk, goaf's, cow's or buffalo’s; of these ewe’s milk is mostly used, — and then stir it with 
rennet mixture. The curd is placed in the mould or elukiV, which is first lined with cloth, 
mid is then pressed with the addition of a little salt. These cheeses do not keep long. 
Kabuli cheese is imported into the Punjab. A cheese made as above is ready for use in 
a few hours after pressing ; the cloth is changed twice during the process. 

PA'PARGAR— Pulse Grinder and <£ Pa'par ” Maker. 

This man makes “ pa par,” that is to say, thin flat cakes made by mixing miing 
or in ah (pulse) Hour with salt, black pepper, spices, zira, &c., into a paste with water, 
and then rolling it out with a rolling pin. 

They first of all take dal or split pulse, soak it in water, add the spices, and make 
it up into little balls of the weight of half a chittak each, one ball rolled out thin makes 
a papar. This is a separate trade, 

Papargars only make these cakes, or else “baryan,” a kind of fried savory cake, 
or which consists of niali pulse ground up with water, and is sold in that state., 

being cooked according to taste by the purchaser. They also grind up grata in the same 
wav, and sell it to halwais, who make the sweetmeat called ‘‘laddu” out of it. 

BIIA’ RPUmA OR BRA: UP TJ'NJA - Grain Parcher, 

His implements are — 

Kauncha—shovel to take out the sand, which they first heat in the oven and 
afterwards use to parch grain on. 

Kharjjfpi — a ladle. 

, .1 > 1 ■; " ■ ,■ ■ ‘ s • 

Bhatti—the oven. 

K6rchi—iron plate. 

Channi -sieve, and “ chaj,” winnowing basket. 

sl Baur ”—earthen vessel like a naund. 

Band. 

fi Muttha till ”—a sort of whisk or brush, with which they agitato the grain 
along with sand in the karaln over the fire* 
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“ Hathfkra giUi ”—a hollow earthen vessel filled with feinkur to make it heavy, 
and then used as a pestle in crushing parched pulse so as to nmkc it into dal or 
split pulse. ' . ' 1 * 1 

Tobacconist. 

Requires only a bit of matting or taut to spread the tobacco on, and a “ munglf M 
or wooden mallet to bruise it with ; a “ tok.a’* or small chopper to cut it up, and a; 
“ ehaimi ” or iron sieve to sift out the coarse bits of stalk. 

The powdered tobacco is mixed with molasses and beaten with the mringli * some 
people add to make it strong. ) 

/To make tobacco into the “ kliamira/ 1 or mixture for smoking by wealthy persons, 
yarious spices and perfumes are added, and apple preserve, Ac, 

Hindustanis chew tobacco with lime or betel nut j Punjabis do npt, 

SA'B TJNGAR— ■Soap-Poils;^. 

|I|s implements are—■ 

Kuntlb— earthen cauldron. 

Cluwnclia-—ladles. 

GMhbaeha—small masonry tanks* 

Pahauri—a wooden scraper. 

Dora—a deep ladle, with a oup attached to a stick. 

Ghaniu—a sieve. 

Karuhi.a cauldron, or curved iron pan, vised by a soap boiler, is built into masonry, 

SO £is to form a fire-proof bottom to the tank, and then the soap lye is boiled in it. 

Twelve mauncls of crude soda (sajj|) apd G maunds of whitewash (kalai ) are mixed 
in a masonry tank ( cliahbacha ) and sufficient water pound over them to. cause the water 
to stand two'fingers depth over the mixture; after being well stirred it is left to settle. 
The.'clear liquor, is drawn off into a second tank placed.below the first, and then into. % 
third, in which it is mixed with 20 maunds of sweet oil: the mixture is stirred and left to 
stand for 15 or 20 days ; after which it is put. into the tank with an iron bottom and a fire 
place underneath ( bakhari). It is well boiled. Sweet oil is used ( m. s sesainum oil) 
pet “ sarou n ^ rape seed ), whjch yields st coarse, hard,'and insoluble soap, 

Ink-Seller, 

Boils his lamp black with gum in a karahi, and when boiled down thick, 
makes it into little balls with his fingers for sale, or smears it on a reed frame 
* pfttkhal/'off which it fylla in scales and is collected when dry, 

TAEL WA. ■ N —Wk est l e r . 

He uses the following weapons :— 

** Mungli ■*-—the callister or Indian sceptre. 

f Jiugdar ”—short cylinders of wood, with a place cut out in the side for a handle, 


either 

called 








mtsr* 



“ gangtilr or jSaugtola ”—a much longer wooden cylinder, three or four feet long, 
which U held by handles cut out in the thickness oi the wood, raised with both hands, 
and throw** backward over the beach 


“Taman’Va sort.of bow, the extension of which strengthens the pauscles of the arm. 

the clothes they wear consist of a * samosa/ or head cloth, worn to keep the hair 
confined. ‘ Khainch 9 ornamental strips of cloth, worn pu the hips and hanging down 
on either side ; 6 laugoii and jangya ■—short drawers and waist-cloth. 

BA'ZIQ-A'R — Tighjt Hope Djlncbb, 

IJis apparatus consists of a stout bamboo pole hpld by four stays ; up tins he climbs 
||| fixes on the top a “ patri ”• or small lyopden stage, or footboard, from which ho 
(exhibits feats. 

He dances on a rough rope or on a slippery one; the latter is called “nara ” or iope 
of leather thongs. He ties a cow's born each ankle, so that thp tip oi the horn may 
curve outwards ; he then walks on the rope, the rope being between the sole of his 
foot and the curved hong lip is thus enabled to maintain a balance on the smooth surface. 
On a common hemp rope lie dances with the aid of the balancing pole. He generally 
makes a show of lifting* heavy beams called ■*$ soh&ga,” and jumping over several camels 
placed side by side. These people mostly come from Itajauri and Punph, ami fire 
said to be Kashmiris, 

# The " lakrib^fr * is also a performer of this class ; he fights with the ‘gatka 9 or 
basket-hilted singlestick, also with the 4 bank/ a huge two-handed straight biaded 
^word ; or with the ‘ c $aif 99 or “pliat.6/* a kind of broad-sword ; lie performs tricks also with 
flip “ niaratt^ 9 ’ a bamboo pole with a lighted torch at either end, 









DIVISION II. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Under tine., division of .agrieutural implements I have included those rude 
machines which are used for cotton cleaning, oil. pressing, sugar-cane crushing,, and 
raising water from wells. I have also taken occasion to note some experiments which 
were instituted to compare the efficiency oi the native cotton cleaning apparatus with 
improved saw and other gins. A series of rude implements will also he mentioned, and 
all will be described under the three divisions, which in the first volume we found 
convenient in agricultural mat ters. Thus we shall, have to describe the tools and their 
names,.as used in the Punjab, ( 2 ) as used in the Cis-Sutlej districts, where the vernaculars 
approach more to those of Hindustan, and ( 3 ) those used in the hills. 

The cotton cleaning machines have already been noticed. The separation from the 
seed is done by passing the cotton through two wooden rollers carried between two uprights ; 
the ends of the rollers are formed into screws,'which impinge one on the other, so that when 
a handle at the opposite end of the upper roller is turned, both upper and lower rollers 
are moved. The rollers can be adjusted closer to one another, according to the nature of 
the cotton. Shell a machine is called “ belna ” or “ velna.” The cotton lias to be carded 
and cleaned, which is done with a “ pinjan,” which has already been described as like a 
largo strung bow, hung from the roof, and the string twanged and let fly agjdust the 
cotton with the aid of a small wooden billet held in the hand ; the workman is called 
* naddf. To upersede theso rude processes, which, however, are cheap, and considering 
all things, wonderfully expeditious, various designs of saw-gins and other machines have 
been tried. 

The following extract from the Eeport on the Dhanvar Cotton-Gin Factory (a 
Government institution ) will explain this subject 

a The Supreme Government at Calcutta challenged invention by offering prizes m 
money of a large amount sufficient to induce the best mechanical skill of the country to 
en ter the lists, and at the appointed trials many and varied inventions and modifications 
were brought forward, but the result proved that the task had baffled the shill of the 
competitors, and that the ‘ 4 time honored ” cliurka continued to hold its sway in 
triumph. 

^ () n e or two points essential to success bad been overlooked in all these machines, 
and though some of thorn in short trials appeared to give promise of success, and obtained 
prizes, still, when brought into practical use, it was found that they could not surpass the 
« churka” even in the single requirement of quantity of out-turn of work, and ultimately 
all hopes of obtaining such a machine seemed to have been abandoned. 

« p or somo years back I have paid very considerable attention to this subject, and 
after careful practical study succeeded in producing a machine entirely free from the 
above defects/. ; and, on proceeding to England, I took with me working models of this 
machine and also supplies of seed cotton. I was thus enabled personally to lay these 
models before some of the first machinists of the country, and to explain where the former 
difficulties lay, and the exact nature of the articles now required. 




’* Various parties have been engaged, each introducing his own. modification 
with regard to the application of the power &c, y but the practical result is the production 
of machinery which, with tlie- estimated labor of one'man, gives an out-turn of upwards 
Of .100 pounds of cotton wool per day, with the additional advantage of allowing no freed 
to pass through, 

“ At the .very highest estimate, the quantity of cotton cleaned by the best native 
churlta does not exceed 20 pounds per man per day of 12 hours. With such a great 
advantage in economy, not to mention expedition also, as well as the yearly increasing 
scarcity and cost of labour, owing to the amount taken up by railways and other public 
works, the benefit of such machinery, when it becomes generally known, will be appreciated, 
and the cleaning of native cotton by Its use will in all probability become a separate 
occupation in itself. 

“ The saw-gin destroyed native cotton, and its value was lowered in ,the market • 
nevertheless, labor was scarce, and the Broach saw-gin, driven by steam, found ample 
employment. I saw at that place in the cleaning season of .1859, the carts laden 
with seed cotton crowding to the gins, and their owners striving for precedence. 
The exports from Broach at the time at which the above estimate of profits was taken, 
amounted, I believe, to about 45,000 hales per annum. 

u I may here observe that, although the cultivation of native cotton is capable of 
extension to an enormous degree, yet the amount of manual labor available is barely 
sufficient to clean the quantity now produced. Any large extension without the aid of 
cleaning machinery therefore cannot be expected, and this remark is the more applicable, 
when it is considered that the chief increase in cotton cultivation must be looked for 
in new districts, such, as those of Central India, where the population is thin and scarcely 
sufficient to till the land/’— Report on the Cotton Gin j Factory, Dharwar, pages 17 to It), 

I shall merely add a brief table shewing the result of some trials with different 
kinds of machinery. 

It is impossible to go at greater length into the subject in a work devoted to 
describing the existing manufactures and machinery of the Punjab. Indeed the introduction 
O). even as much as I have admitted can only be justified by the cotdiideratioxs that there 
has been so much interest excited by the question of cotton gins versus eharkha or 
belna, that it is difficult to mention the one without some allusion to the other. 
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RESULTS of sevei-al it i'ats mettle at Kwrritchee in 1SS4-6S American and English Sum and Bailer Cotton-Gins upon 
Indigenous Sind ” (native) and “ Mutteer grown Egyptian ” ( ezotio ) undemed cotton. 
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The sugtmills have already been described.f The “ velna,” the one like the oil 
mill of kohlu, used hi the Gis-Sutlej districts, and the one used in Kotar, will be found 
in Volume I. But I should mention that the plate facing page 304 represents an i mproved 
sugar mill invented by Mr. Buchanan of Gujrat. Its peculiarity, which the plate cannot 
show, is that by aid of a curved iron sheet at the back, the canes pass through the upper 
rollers and into the lower ones again without difficulty. Mr. Bu< ban an furnished a 
memo, on this machine, which I append, The plate in Volume I, at page 301, was, I should 
mention, intended for this volume, but the binder appropriated it for the first, unknown to 
me ! 

“ This is a model on the scale of |ths the proposed size, designed to be worked 
by water power, by an endless band attached to a drum fixed to a water-wheel ; the -water-, 
wheel being erected on the falls of the rajbahas reticulating the Goorda,spoor district, 
or similar falls used by natives for the grain mills, as either Undershot or Arehimediau 
fly water-wheel will apply. The principle is that of the mills in general use in the West 
Indies, hut with the addition of another pair of rollers contrived to work in opposition, 
the contrivance ( iron plate directors) is also original. In the West Indies the mills are 
worked by horses or mules yoke l on by levers 

“ The natives bring forward as a plea for not improving their sugar-cane, that their 
mills are not suited or powerful enough. Their mills, although showing a fair knowledge 
of mechanical power hardly to be expected from them, still requires 10 men and 8 purs 
of bullocks to work it for 24 hours, producing but b or 0 maunds of goor * this k unneces¬ 
sarily expensive. THeir apparatus-, is also rude, and it is continually liable to mishaps 
when working. The Working of this, machine will not be a quarter as expensive as the 
other, besides being capable of bruising staffer cane, and giving a much greater out-turn.’* 
Before taking leave of the sugar-mills, I propose to give an account of the parts of 
the “ i Ifi a sugar-mill used in Ambala, and generally in the C is ^Sutlej districts. 

In these it is seen the rollers ( bolna ) are little if at all used. 

The huge hollow mortar or vessel which holds the canes is made of sal (Shores 
robust a) or other hard wood, and is called kohlu ; it has a rim of iron called u kundal.” 

nfhc roller which presses the canes is called Mat, ’ and is made of ktlar or sliisham 
Wood. This is kept pressing against the side of th kohlu -as it rolls round and round 
by abeam called “m&kri, ” and to this is attached the long lever, which is moved in a 
circle by a yoke of cattle, and whi6h walking round and round cause the bit to roll like 
a huge pestle in a mortar. This lever is called “ manak thainba,” and at the end of it 
is the driver’s seat. “ pat”. 

To work the mill, the hit is removed, canes placed all round the kohlu, and then a 
huyc wooden cup called “dant rod;,” like a lining to the kohlu, is. put in: thus the Canes 
are enclosed between two walls of wood; the hit is then fixed inside the ‘ danl-roda,* arid 
the two being thus pressed together the canes between are strongly crushed; a false 
wooden bottom is put into the d ant-rod a and called “ jar-puchar>” the expressed juice 


* See Punjab Products, Volume I, page 431. 
f Id. Volume I, pp. 305—G, aud plates. 
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runs through this into the Jcol or holloa receptacle under the febfrlu, thence it is drawn 
by a drain or half-pipe (patti&la) into a namnl or “ lcund,” a gfen-t earthen receptacle. 


It is now boiled in a “ bol-lcarahi ” and stirred with a short spoon, hath*, or a headed 
stick - called u in jftsad,” The boiled juice is stored in a large pan called “chakh/* being 
moved theid into by aid of a sort, of pan called “ chashmVh A long ladle used in helping 
this operation is called “dhora”, 

TJu\ Plough .—‘The plough used in the Punjab is a very simple affair. A somewhat 
long heavy beam, gradually coming, to a point at one end, and rounded at the other end, 
supplies the place of the whole of the ploughshare and other arrangements of an English 
plough. This beam is called U kur ; ” it is shod at the point with an iron blade called 
phala, which pierces the soil, and the beam behind it getting gradually broader forced 
tlic stfil of tile furrow aside as it advances. The furrow is . not of course very deep, but 
ra all soft sand and saiUba soils this cheap plough is quite sufficient. 

To continue the description: from the extreme heavy end of the/bur/ a handle, con¬ 
sisting of a sloping stake and a hand-piece at the top, is erected at a slight angle, by which 
the ploughman guides the course of the plough ; further on, a stout curved beam (sauna ) 
is fixed into the “ kur ” and slopes away in an opposite direction to the handle or u jangi * 
This beam gets tliimier towards the end, and its elongated end forms the pole on either 
side of which the oxen are yoked. 

The plough-share is made of kfkar or her wood. When they use the u nali" or tube 
for drill sowing, they tie it onto the stake called “jangi, ” which infixed to the plough 
handle. The nali is a tube of bamboo, with the mouth rather wide and funnel shaped: it 
is used in sandy soil for wheat sowing, and in some soils for gram and jo war also it 
deposits the grain deeper in the soil than the ordinary hand process. 

The bullocks are harnessed by a yoke called panj&li, consisting of two parallel 
bars, one of which goes above and the other below the neck of the animal; it is fitted with 
four cross bars, two at either end, between which the neck of the animal is confined. The 
two outer bars are moveable, in order to lot the yoke be put.on and taken of. The 
upper beam of the yoke is called “ j$la, ” and the lower u phat; ” the inner and fixed crow¬ 
bars are f/mutyfi”; the outer moveable bars or pins “‘arlL” 

On the subject of ploughs, an extract from the report on the revised Settlement of 
the Ferozepore district may be given. 

u The plough deserves further notice. There are two descriptions of ploughs, 
one called the “ miiima,” the other the had.” They will best be understood by the 
following drawing.—( See sketch facing this page. ) 

Of these, the mutma is considered by far the better sort of plough. It penetrates 
much deeper into the ground than the hal, and goes deeper and deeper at each successive 
ploughing, as the surface soil gets more pulverized, but it can only be dragged by strong 
cattle, and is used only in the rohee. The hal is the plough of the “ bhet ” lands,* It is 
a very inferior feachine to the mmma; it only scratches the surface of the ground, but a 
heavier plough would bo of no use with the small breed of cattle that are alone found 
in the “bhet.*’ 


# Low moist lands near the rim% 
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Tho parts of the plough given ( Amballn district) by 1 r. Wyjtyari), are aa follows : 
||e plough used Cis-Sutlej does not materially differ from that in the Punjab proper. 


Hal.—Tho whole plough. 

Halis.—The shaft connecting the plough with the yoke ( made of sal wood.) 

Hal—tho wooden beam that carries the ploughshare ( made of kikar, shiah&m or 
khair wood. ) 

Pufcka —the frame with iron rim (hat) which holds on the ploughshare. 

Phhli—the ploughshare of iron. 

Jua—a single yoke for quiet oxen ( shisham or tfit wood.) 

Panjali—a double yoke, into which the necks of oxen are fastened by “ gailia 19 or 
straps of leather. 

ISTain or Nurka, leather thong by which the yoke is attached to the shaft (halis.) 

Pachwansa—-a small wedge by which the pball or Share is firmly fixed into the 
pafcha ( made of kikar or tut (mulberry) wood. ) 

• pauu-sAiit&—bamboo handle and leather thong forming the ploughman’s - driving 
whip. The stick with a goad fixed to it at one 'end, and a lash at the other, is called 
pw&ni " in Panjab. 

It now remains to describes the other agricultural tools used in the plains. 

Kuban or kulhuri—a small, somewhat heavy headed axe, used for wood cutting 
$e. ( Kulkari-J- Cis-Sutlej .) 

’Datrir—a curved sickle with a rough serrated edge (Haranti Cis-Sutlej) See sketch 
facing next page. 

Rainba—a sort of tro wel with curved handle ( Khurpa Cis-Sutlej) 

Phaura or Kash—the tool shaped like a mattock, but with a broad shovel like 
blade, that takes the place of our spade. (Phaora, karkasi, Cis-Sutlej) 

Thokd— a chopper formed of a wooden handle, or back into which the blade is fixed 
by two points at either end ( G&ndtisa Cis-Sutlej) See sketch facing next page. 

Khod&l ( Cis-Sutlej) a pick for digging kankar. 

Xasi or Kasoli ( Cis-Sutlej ) a shorthand hoe, used for hoeing sugar-cane fields. 

Chilian—( Cis-Sutlej) a sort of harrow, for scratching up the ground for rice sowing 
when the ground is. covered with water. It is stuck full of pegs about two inches long. 

Sohaga—a heavy beam, drawn by horses and oxen, to smooth over the land after 
sowing &o., ( niera or sohaga Cis-Sutlej. ) 

Karah—a lieavy beam or frame of wood, made of pieces nailed together and 
having an iron plate attached, used for clod crushing and levelling. (Edna or ud 
Oh-Sutlej ) It is drawn by men, two men standing on it to increase the pressure. 

Jandrar—a large wooden rake, with a long handle and a beam and teeth ofkikar* 
The teeth are not at right angles to the handle, but on the same plane. It is so held at 
an incline by one man, that it presses against the earth, and then two others, each seizing 
a rope that is attached just above tlie teeth-bar, on either side, drag it along. The 
jandra is used principally on preparing the kyari or small beds for irrigation, with a rim 
or ledge of earth round tho edge to confine the water. ( Jandra Cis-Sutlej) 





Khopa..leather caps put over the eyes of cattle when working the wells. 


The implements used in the threshing floor ‘ phir ' ) are as follows. The floor 
itself is selected on a hard clean place, and is 4 leped ’ over with mud, and made perfectly 
clean and smooth; the cut wheat, &o., being thrown down, it is trodden out by oxen, who drag 
after them a sort of frame called ‘ phala. ’ This consists of four rough bars or sticks 
arranged as a frame, and one across the middle, the inside is wattled in with dry twigs 
and boughs of the cotton plant. 

The action of the rough surface of this against the corn, aided by the trampling 
of the oxen’s feet, not only frees the grain, but breaks up the straw into fragments, which 
forms bhusa.” When sulEcieutlytrodden, the whole is tossed and turned with a huge 
wooden pitch-fork, 44 tarangri ” ■ (Jell (Ks- Sutlej), consisting of nine long wooden prongs, 
bound to a stout stem or handle with thongs of raw hide. 

The rope that keeps the cattle • together, in the yoke in threshing floor is called 
u cliifas ” in the Cis- Sutlej, and 44 jo tar ” in the Punjab. 

In the hills the plough can only be used where there is a tolerably large area for 
each held ; but it often happens that the fields rising in terraces one above the other ar e 
only a few feet in breadth. In such localities the plough gives way to hand hoeing 
♦and digging. 

The plough, when used is just like that of the plains. Some of the tools are 
especially adapted for stony soil and for breaking up stones too large to move without assis¬ 
tance. The tools are as follows. 

Ea.si—a small hoe or mattock, with a rather narrow blade and handle, about two 
feet long. 

Mend—a heavy solid, bar of iron, about 3 or <L feet long, set in a wooden handle, 
used for splitting and breaking stones. 

Chikri!— Is made in two shapes : one is a light hand-hoe with the handle a foot 
long, and the blade crooked - the other (Z>.) is merely a hooked stick, shod with iron at the 
point; both are used for digging out weed - and thinning various kinds of crops and loosen- 
iug the earth round the roots of maize, &c. 

ftambhi —a hoe like the 4 phaora,* the blade about four inches broad, used in 
lice fields only. 

Besides these several of the Hill States of Simla, sent. 

'Daranti—the curv ed sickle not unlike that used in the plains. 

Bliiingra or Dhangri—a small axe. ( Gandasa in Kanaiti.) 

Kttciali—a small hooked hoe or pick. 

The 1 Kuuali * of the Bhagal State is a mere bit of hard wood hooked and pointed. 
The point has been heated in the fire to harden it. 

The reaping hooks or sickles have rather the iron part of the handles longer than 
those of tho plains. 


# x similar tool with, five prongs is galled Panjibgula* 
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In Kangva the following implements are used-:— 



Hal and Lobaia, 

Plough and Ploughshare, ( costs, ) 

Its. 

1 

AS* 

0 

Mahf, 

A heavy horizontal block of wood dragged by oxen for 
smoothing surface of a field, 

0 

a 

Mach, 

Similar to the above but curved in shape and used only in 

0 

n 

muddy lauds, 

Danilr&l, 

A harrow with eight or ten bamboo teeth dragged by oxen, 


| 

used for opening the soil round the young corn, 

0 

Man jab, ) 

Kodal K odali, f 

\ 

0 

8 

Hoes for weeding, j ! 

% 

4 

Bhukrfm or Kuthela or 
Bharota, 

A wooder club used for crushing stiff clods of earth, 

0 

1 

Tiin gnl, 

A three-pronged pitchfork, 

0 

2 

Br&nti, 

A small hook, 

0 

2 

Khabar Drftntf, 

A hook with teeth like a saw to cut long grass. 

0 

4 

ICahi or ICasi, 

A mattock. 

1 

0 

Bambini, 

A small Iron instrument for digging up grass roots and all 

0 

K : ‘ 

weeds, 

4 


Axes for cutting wood, 

CO 

8 

ICulh&ru or Chhau, 

io 

4 

I conclude this 

class by reprinting the Jury Report on Agricultural Implements 


in 1SG-1. It contains also a note on an improved saw-gin. 


REPORT OP THE JURY ON AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS. 

“Under this head are found but seventy-nine articles exhibited in all—from General 
No. 10,500 to No. 10,069. The majority of these also, are merely rough models of the 
very primitive implements in use throughout the Punjab, and lcguirc ^ ^ ti* • 

“ The Section is however by no means wanting in the exhibition of articles of real 
and actual interest and worth. Prom the district of Gurdaspur, for instance, some valuable 
models have beem supplied, viz :— 

No. 10,032, a sugar mill. 

No. 10,033, a cotton gin. 

No. 10,63-1, a cotton press. 

« These machines were the contributions of a Mr. Buchanan, and their construction 
displays considerable ingenuity. A memorandum by the exhibitor explaining their mode 
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of construction a.nd working is attached. The Jurors regret much that these models were 
not made with more care, and better finish. They have no doubt that one and all of them 
would work well, if properly made; but the models submitted wore altogether too rough 
to admit of their working being satisfactorily tested. It is on, this account only that 
the Jurors do not think they are j ustified in awarding to Mr. Buchanan the prize ;pf Bi 
200 offered by the Rajah of Kupurthalla tor a model of a sugar mill. They however gladly 
award that gentleman a medal for the general collection. 

“ As carefully executed models none surpass the contributions of Sirdar Bhagw&u 
Singh of Amritsar. 

No. 10,619, instruments used by the gardener. 

No. 10,620, ditto by the cultivator. 

No. 10,630, model of an English plough. 

14 The Jurors consider the Sirdar to be well deserving of a medal for these donations, 
and this they award. 

'■« And lastly, to Mr. McNabb, the exhibitor of a neatly contrived working model of 
a cotton belna of steel, tho Jurors award a third medal. This little model is perfect in its 
construction, and attracted considerable notice, especially from the native visitors'to the 
Exhibition, by all of whom it was thoroughly appreciated. 

“ The contributions of Messrs. Lepage and Co., of Calcutta, pickaxes, and kotlialis 
were also approved of not being however of Panjab manufacture, these cannot compete for 
the prizes offered. 

“ The Jurors cannot close their report on the articles submitted to their inspection 
. under this-.Section without' bringing prominently to notice the existence of machinery 
in the Hazara district for tho cleaning of cotton, worked by water power. Tho model 
contributed,by the Hazara Local Committee is rough, and small; fynt as they ,aro of 
opinion that the use of water as a motive power in the working of machinery is much 
neglected, they notice the existence of this—to this part of the Panjab—novel method of 
cleaning cotton, in the hope that it may attract attention and prove useful.” 


MEMO, BY MR. BUCHANAN. 

“ The undersigned begs to state that in forming the designs for these machines, he 
held in view the circumstances of the country with regard to the materials to be procured 
for making them. Complications of the most trifling kinds had to be set aside, so as to 
meet the capacities of the people and the indigenous artizans ; they can all, he is con¬ 
vinced, be made by the latter. The canal districts were also held in view as affording 
cheap motive power, and the designs were made accordingly. 

« 1 % ~~Coiton Press. This model is on tho scale of one-twentieth of the proposed size> 
It is tho Surat Cotton Press principle, arranged so as to work by an endless band on a 
drum, to be worked either with water or animal power. The Surat press working on the 
capstan mode, at the base of the screw piles, is very disadvantageous and incommodious. 
It requires many men to work it, and the .time occupied in the pressing of each bale is 
unnecessarily long. In this machine but twelve minutes will be required to press a 
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bale vritli the drum worked by a bullock. The time will be shorter if worked hy 
water power. The press Learn can be re-elevated by lowering the endless baud on the 
lower wheel ( top of machine ) by the lever appendages common and Veil known in all 
machines worked by the strap. 

“At Gurclaspur, I calculated that a machine made up thus would cost Es. 2.20* 
The screw piles, bar and cogged wheels being “ sheeshum ” wood, the remainder deodar. 
In making the cogged wheels, a little ingenuity is require^!: the teeth and indentations 

should bo separate pieces dove-tailing into 
each other In the teeth, the grain of the 
wood should be longitudinal, in the in- 
dentation pieces transverse. The reason 
j » for this is obvious, as the teeth will then 

bear considerable pressvire (double of what 

' will be required in this machine). It the 

• teeth had the grain of the wood parallel to 

the plane of pressure, they would inevitably 
0k break off. Another advantage is gained 

should warpage take place in any of the 
pieces or they be worn away, they can 
be easily replaced by new ones. There are 
many excellent plans, I believe, in practical 
carpentry of making wooden cogged wheels, 
and the native indigenous artizans are 
not ignorant of some. 


{: 1L—Cotton Gin. Giving to my removal from Gurdaspur. I was unable to quite 
complete this machine. But it is sufficiently prepared jbo give an idea of the principle.. 
Both the “ churka " and the Macarthy gin principle have been applied, the latter 
being that the staple is caught up by the rough fibres of the leather covered cylinder,' 
fixed blunt-edged knife the staple being freed from the seeds by the 
and the seed held from following by the teeth of the rack, which 
This method answers fully with long stapled 
but with the short staple degenerate country cotton it does not act, the seeds 

i in its quality, 
the latter both 

To accommodate the machine to the present native cotton, 
polished steel cylindrical bar is substituted; so as to 

I also be removed, 

• one. There 

box in the machine into which the cleaned seed falls through the tfellis work 
at the top. 

“ The originality in this machine is the adaption for working the cylinders tw the 
treddlo or the common foot lathe apparatus. Some substitutions have been made and 
the appliances simplified, 


revolving under 
resistance of the rack 
ia placed before the leather cylihder, 
cotton ; 1 

being also small. When the indigen 
the Macarthy principle will then answer better than the 
dirties and tears the fibre, 
the steel knife is removed, and a 

revolve by contact with the leather, covered cylinder. The xa»*.k should 
The fluted cylinder at the back is for clearing the staple from the leather 

RUHR 
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“ Tho native elutrka is a very rode contrivance : a person by ^orldng- all flay can 
only gin 14 Bears of cotton. In a medical point of view, it is much to be deprecated, 
as from the unnatural and awkward position the worker has to sit to it, it is very 
injurious and unhealthy, so that a cheap and simple machine not having these 
disadvantages is much to be desired. 

“ A gin made up thus will cost at the outside about Rs. 25. When this specimen 
was being made it became very popular. The carpenters whom I had employed received 
orders for many/’ 


Under this head I may describe an apparatus used in the Hazara district, 
where small hill streams are abundant. Properly speaking the machine is made'up 
for husking rice, but T. have seen models of the same kind of.'machine applied to turtiiiig 
mill-stones, and also to turning the cotton cleaning rollers (xwumoiily used in the counirv. 

The apparatus is called Film.* It .consists of a small over-shot water-wheel 
fed by a stream of water. . 

Two walls or supports being built up about 7 or 8 feet apart, in the centre of each 
a block of wood is let in (called lnondhi) ; these blocks have each a hole or notch 
in which the ends of the axle or latli rest. The lat >!> is a short round wooden bar, 
double spindle shaped, or thus- 



At one end, about l| feet from the Socket, is fitted the 1( eharakh }i o t wheel, consisting of 
from 17 to 24 radiating pieces of wood, broader at the outer edge than at the inner, 
which is inserted 8 inches into the body of the “ lath. ’* ‘ These radiating pieces or fans are 
Called “kham” (— Wing) and each is 15 inches long. A water-course, here called 
“khatta fi (Punjabi * kul * ) is now conducted to a convenient height above the wheel, 
and from thence a water trough is let down at a convenient angle to within 8 inches of 
the wheel; the stream of water sets the wheel in motion. The outer trough is made $ 
inches wide at the upper end, gradually diminishing to 4 inches at the end over the 
Wheel: it is 8 inches deep, and is called “ parn&la.” 

If a rice busking machine has to be made, a deep hole or excavation is made in 
the bank behind the axle or Mat’ (a suitable position having these features is of course 
selected) and in this the mortar for holding the rice is fixed; two upright posts or “m6na” 


* The papers from which those details are taken were .furnished by Captain Wace, Settlement Officer, 
Hazara, and accompanied by drawings. 
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are erected in front of it, carry ing between them a circular rod, which ha-* a round head- 

piece inserter] atr%ht angles, and which, when the rod 

descends, hits flic rice in the mortar ami remove-: the 

husk The next requisite is tp communicate a motion to 

this pounder, by making it alternately to- mo and fall 

hiumnerwi.se ; fop this purpose at the end of the ‘ lat * 

opposite the, wheel, and about the same distance (1-J feet) wxmmmm****, ... 

fro m the socket, a curved piece of wood, like a parrot/s 7 
beak, and called “ phap6j , , 1 | is inserted. As the axle re¬ 
volves, this.altenuitely catcher the ehd of the rod carry- , 
ing the pounder, lifts it up, and then owing to its curve 
slips away from, under it, when the hammer falls by its 
own weight; and when the point of the ‘ diaper ’ conies 
round again it catches the rod, raises it, and lets it fall 
again, and so on. In 24 hours such a machine will husk six ass loads of rice, estimated at 
I f inaiuids 25 soers standard weight, but this is at full working power. 

When the water power is wanted for a mill or a cotton ‘ bclna 1 the diaper is not 
used, but/a similar wheel and the further end of the axle fitted with cogged wheels suited 
to give a vortical or horizontal movement as may be required. 

«»***• 



DIVISION III. 

HORTICU LTUItAL IMPLEMENTS. 

V'erv few of these exist; the rougher work of preparing garden land is done with 
the ordinary agvi nil turn,i tools, such as the plough, the k jandra/ The only small took* 
the gardener uses are the following— 

‘ Kasi ’ as before. 

* Phaora ’ Do. 

i Ohiilni rami)a sort of iron fixed in a wooden handle; it is made of a bar of 
iron, tlie extreme point of which is flattened and hammered out into a 
triangular blade. It is used for digging up plants in transplanting &c. 

“ Gliai ramba” is the broad ramba orkhurpa with short curved handle 
used by grass-cutters in scraping up grass, and by a gardener as a 
trowel, also as a hand hoe for weeding. 

Sickle, asr before described. 

Ch/iku, grafting knife. 

To prepare large beds, they use a rake or jandar like the agricultural one ; only tho 
better taught malis in European gardens use the rake, Dutch-hoe, shears, &e., 
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CLASS XXX. 

iV at repvesewtetiU 

lss jz^kdzit:. 

DIVISION I. 

BUILDING CONTRIVANCES. 

There is absolutely nothing in this class to enumerate as in the former classes, Tmt 
it seems to afford a suitable opportunity for a few remarks on the style of building at 
present seen in various parts of the Punjab. To this I shall add a note upon native 
bridges and method of building wells. 

I must omit all mention of the more ancient buildings. Of the early Mahomedan 
style of 12th to 14th century we have some fine., specimens at Delhi. These are nearly 
all constructed of the fine red sandstone brought from Jaipur and Central India, while 
for the coarser work (as in the fort of Toghiak&b&l) the haul gritty stone found in 
the vicinity of Delhi is employed* 

White marble from Jaipur is also used; very little cement appears, hut all the 
stones are beautifully fitted and joined, and occasionally metal clamps are employed. 

The buildings of the inter Mogul empire of the 16th and 17tli centuries are. 
many of them, constructed of the same stone, which must have been imported at a vast 
expense. But among those buildings appear numerous structures made of small but 
beautifully burnt bricks ; they are not above 6 to 8 inches long and inch thick; they are 
mostly burnt through like chert-stone. Vast mounds are still to be seen in the viuinity 
of Lahore and other towns, which are the debris of the gigantic kilns in which, these bricks 
were burnt. 

Vast thickness and solidity characterise the brick structures, and the abundant 
use of a most solid and tenacious mortar, which so cakes the bricks together that when 
it has been desired to remove a fallen mass of such masonry, the ’workman’s iron pick has 
proved unequal to the task of separating the materials and the mass has had to be Wasted, 
with powder like a rock. Such cement was made by obtaining the best lime free of all 
ash and impurity. Our Engineers wish now that they could obtain such. 

The houses of the poorer class of agriculturists all over the plains require no 
special description; they are invariably made either of sun-dried bricks smeared over with 
a mixture of mud and cow-dung, or more often the wall is built up somewhat irregularly 
by plastering cake over cake of tnud, the outer coating being- mixed with chopped straw 
(blnisa) and cow-dung to make it bind, Small low hovels, with a couple of rudely made 
7/ooden flaps for a door, and perhaps a window with a Avooden shutter are thus built j 
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tWv aw roofed with poles either ehfl (pine) “balls” where procurable, or stems of email 
tike l mnlb'errv, kikar, and .shtsliam tkees,) over these tiles are laid, or strli A a 8011 
of thatch of the indnj grass) ami then nnut is plastered on oute.de. The roof is made 
stroii* -enough to bear a few people on it, and has a raised edge- all round, wall a woouen 
cutter pipe to draw off water. In the hot weather the people sleep on 1 1 © 100 . .n a 
wealthy village, houses constructed ofbur.it, bricks are more frequent, and are then 
built with two stories, A. kaebii ( eutclia) bouse eopsists of a sort ot verandah hi front 
and one or more little darkrooms behind, they have no fireplaces, and not even a hole 
for smoke, as the people generally- light a fire outside and only use a chafing d«li of hot 
embers inside, 

Where the house lias to accommodate several members of a family, the rooms 
and the verandah are ranged round tile side of a small court-yard or “ sahn,” vrtucit 
is approached by one door in common to the whole. 

The mil v attempt-1 have seen to improve the style of the ordinary peasant s hut 
is in-a model sent to the Oeotn.,1 Museum by the- Reverend Mr Golakn.uh, M.ss.ouary 
at Jalandhar. He has morelv improved nuou the ordinary design so as to afford umio 
privacy and security to each house. There m th , usual court-yard or “ sahu ; at the 
front is a sort of -.vered entrance or “ deova”; along ude, a sued for horses or cattle, 
and at the opposite end of the yard arc the dwelling rooms in two stones; a staircase 
outside leads to the upper story, both stories having the “ dabin ” or verandah outside, 
ami the “ kol.lin” or rooms wilhiu. The plan of arrangement is this — 


Kothri. 

■ i \ r 


U c*l fit'. 


m, 




; __. Stow room &c. 


Tabela or Sheds, 


Dporo. 

.r (iL 


An ordinary house is-known bv the name of “ gliar or !< maVan ”, a large mansion 
is called “ haveli This generally has an entrance gate, at each cud of which arc rooms 
5 „ which porters "dr servants cm. live; over this is the entrance called “ deora” and inside 
the sahu, round which are the rooms of the family and the ladies’ apartments: every 
house has a good roof space with access by stairs; the roof adjoining the women’s 
apartmeuts is protected at the edge by a high screen made of perforated stone-work, or 
slabs of tiling perforated in imitation of stone. 

On the roofs of- large houses various small and often oddly shaped rooms arc 
constructed, looking like towers and turrets from below. These are constructed for coolness, 
ami to enable the inmates to enjoy the evening or the morning breeze. The slwt re ot houses 
is often strangely irregular, and the hull,ling looks as if it had been added to o 
by piece without reference to any general design. A house intended for business or tor 
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the -temporary residence of men, is eonsti , n:?te<i perhaps with a lew rooms or open shop# 
the ground floor and a large room above opening on to the street and separated from it 
only by a low balustrade and certain wooden lattices which can be closed |ip with shutters, 
■Such .a building is called “ biiitak.” 

A square court-yard furnished with a, separate gate and fitted with stalls for horses 
and cattle, and rooms for servants and “ syces” or glooms, is called “ tabula .’ 1 One is 
always either attached to a large 'boast? or built separately for the use of the house., 

X . have now to add a few extracts taken from various sources, describing the 
ordinary dwelling house* of the mass of the population iu various districts i.u the plains, and 
afterwards, of the hills. From Mr. Prinsep’s Settlement. Report of Sealkot the following is 
•extracted, and is applicable to the houses of the entire agricultural population of the 
4 plain districts of the Punjab as far as Amballa : — 

“ Then} are only two kinds of houses in ordinary use, and these are made of mud or 
‘built of baked bricks. They are huddled together, a congeries of flat roofed, huts, 
separated by narrow alleys, and plastered over with a primitive mixture of the earth, 
chopped straw, and cow dung, and surrounded outside by vows of cow-dung, ( used in 
these parts for fuel) by stacks of straw, sheds tor weavers, goat pens, places for meetings^ 
and temples for worship. All the available space is filled up,with heaps of village refuse 
required for manure. In the larger villages where the residents may have amassed, 
wealth, may be seen a lew “h.awelleesor houses of ‘pukka** masonry. Eaeh - family 
lives in a separate court-yard, and this is all the privacy which exists. Cattle and their 
owner consort together I have seen, them living in the same apartment. In the 
arrangement of houses or enclosures there seems to be little .attempt at order or oleatili- 
ness. It is no wonder then that much sickness or liability to epidemic should result in 
certain seasons.” 

In the Jack Doab. the following detailed account from the Settlement Report of 
the Shahpm* District by Major'Davies must be quoted :— 

“ The dwellings of the common people, throughout the district, consist of oue or 
more rooms called “ kothas,” with a court-yard in front. This court-yard, named “ verlut 
is often common to several houses. These rooms are built ordinarily of clay, gradually 
piled up in successive layers and then plastered. The 1 roofs are invariably flat, and are 
used as sleeping places during the hot weather. In the court-yard is generally seen a 
manger (‘‘kurii ’), and a house in which the cattle arc sheltered from the cold in the 
winter mouths, which structures (called “ sath” in the ' Bar/ where they are very 
capacious ) consist generally of four walls covered with a thatch. The only exceptions to 
the above general description, are the habitations of the people in the 1 Thai/ and in the 
bills. The former are often composed of nothing hut wood and grass, and the hitter are 
bull entirely of boulders cemented together with (day ; as however wails of this kind have 
little or no power of resisting rain, the roof is always supported on strong posts driven 
into the ground, the walls acting merely M a defence against the weather. As a rule the 
Rouses of the zemindars are built for them by the village carpenter (“ Tarkhan ” ) or 
potter (“ X urn liar ” ), who receive their food while the work is going on, and a present of 
clothes or money when it is finished ; payment for work at a, fixed rate is only made by 
Kdiairis and other non-proprietors. The timber ua$d for roofing, is usually “ ldkar ” or 
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« be) ' in the plains, and “ kao ” ( wild olive ) in the liills, the first two being usually 
the produce of .the K«iui).i lavs’ own fields; beams of deodar or slush am are only to be 
tefcUii in the houses of the rich. 

K ‘ The requirements of a population low in the scale 'Op civilization are few, and we 
«ee this exemplified in the furniture of their houses, which consists almost entirely of 
necessaries. It would be tedious, though not perhaps devoid of use, to give a complete. 
description of all the articles in every day use in a household ,of this part of India, I shall 
therefore only enumerate the more important. First, there are the receptacles for storing 
grain, of various sixes,, from the dimensions of a small room to those of a beer barrel. 
These are made by the women of the house, of tine day mixed with chopped straw. The 
larger kind called “ saldr.” are square, and hold from forty to fifty lmumds ; the smaller 
descripticm. “ kalhoti/ 1 are cylindrical in form, and hold hut a few maunds. Nex* are to t 
be seen some spinning wheels, ( as many as there arc women ), an apparatus lor churning 
nuilk, art instrument lor cleaning cotton ( (< belna”), a number of circular baskets, with 
and without lids, made of reeds (“khari,” *'’tilling ” Ac;-), in which are kept articles of 
clothing and odds and ends ; trays of reeds ( ■* chhaj,” “ chhakor M ) used in cleaning 
; a goat-skin' witter bag ( u kCm\")i used on journeys, or when employed in the 
fields' at; a dii&W from, home ; a, set of wcU&tfil measures for grain ( Hopa,” “ parojpi ” 

) ; a leather bag (“ khallnr ” ) for carrying Horn* when away from homo; a variety 
■of cooking vessels, some of iron, and others of a composition losembiing bell-metal; a 
number of earthen pots and pans, in which are'stored grain, condiments, and other articles 
of food r a coarse iron sieve ( “ pariui ” ); a pestle and mortal- (*' daun” ), in which to 
pound spices and condiments. These, with a few stools ( “ pira/’ “ pSri”'), and cots, 
complete'.the list of the fittings Up of an interior here ; and the same, with a lew minor 
changes, would probably answer as a description of the furniture of a peasant's house 1 in 
anv pari of the Punjab. It must not be supposed that all these things are disposed 
with on i order: space has to be economized, ami everything, not m use. is therefore 
carefully arranged oti shelves resting on pegs driven into the walls round the rooms/’ 

As a sample of the house building farther ‘ down country/ hut still showing how 
much alike the system of building everywhere % I will give an. extract from the Ambaila 
■Settlement 1 Heport:-— 

housea are for the in^f part v/hat is called hatha. The walls are made 
of mini, or clods of dry earth, taken out of the tanks when they are dried up, or from 
the dried up and cracked rice fields. The roof of the kotha is also of mud: the Beams 
which support it, and which are principally made of sitt wood,* rest partly on the mud 
walls and partly on upright beams, of drefe or bukain,t about six feet high. Across 
these beams are placed smaller ones, of the bukain, or mulberry tree; over this, grass, 
and over the grass about three inches of earth is laid. Some of the houses possess a 
chimney or rather a hole in the roof, to let the smoke escape. It is always made iu 
the middle of the room, and covered up, when it rains, with a gharra. Every house 
has h “ kotha.” a large chest, made of earth, about five feet squire, outside, and four fWfc 
square inside, with a door in the middle on hinges. In this, grains, and the cooking 
•«tonsils, are placed. The totalis are more or less or namen ted , acco rdi ng t o th e ta ste 

* Shown robust". This wi>od is not to be had up country, 
f Melia somi>crvireals. 










am! wealth of the owners. The rest of the furniture of their houses consists of a ‘ land/ 
or shelf in a corner, and “ alia u a cupboard in the corner, or in the wall; the door of 
this, and of the kota-, fire made of maiigoe or jamun. There is a ' manja/ or oharpdi, 
abed for sitting ind sleeping on; this, however, is only use! in warm weather, and 
1.1 1 *n out in the open air, by the men. In the cold weather, they make a bed on the 
.ground of sugar-cane leaves, and straw, for the sake of warmth. Two or three 
gharras for water, a charkha. or spindle for the women, who all occupy themselves in 
spinning ; a “ eluikld, ” hand mill for grinding grain which also /ails to the lot of die 
female members of the family; “ batta/’ a round stone (pestle) with which they 
bruise and pound the spices on i( sil/’ a flat stone which tliev use as. a mortar; katorah, 
a wooden bowl-like dish, used as a kneading trough; baili/’ a small brass drinking 
pot; katorah, one of a larger size; lt lunda,” or karcba, a large iron pot used lor 
.• cooking : “ ehenka/’ a swing table, hanging from the.roof; “ chalui/ sieve for the atta* 
and “ dor,’’ the wooden spoon. The doors are nil fastened trout the outside, with an iron 
chain, and lock at the bottom ; a.ud in the inside, by a chain over a staple. 

“Nh light is procurable but through the door. Tim women sit outside to pin. 
Spinning, grinding the corn, destroying the vermin in the heads of their children or 
friends, and nursing, are the only occupations of the women, except of the Jatuh and low 
caste Smitten, who work in the field also. 

“ Tlie villages are generally compactly built, on ground a little r aised, with one 
or two principal lanes, about, eight or ten feet wide, running through them; from these 
lanes other blind paths branch oft’ to the different “haweljes” or houses. In the khadar, 
( low land ) between the Jauma and the caual, the houses are generally on high,ground 
to avoid inundations. To the west of the canal, they are built on the ’‘dining” or 
high precipitous bank of the old J'amua; by this plan the people arc 1 near the water, 
aiid generally conveniently situated for their hangar, as well as their khadar lauds. 

“ The houses arc generally smeared with uiu ). once a year,.after the .rains,-.which 
gives them a tidy appearance. Thatched houses ( chappar ) are cheaper than Icoihas , 
but they are colder in the winter, and generally inhabited by the lower Gtyijars, 

Oharas, Chumars. &r. I consider it is a sign of au .inferior village to have more ohappars 
than kothas. The Jiajputa, both Hindus and Mussulmans, the Jala, Kimbohs and 
Brahmins, are all comfortable about their houses/’ 

Houses in the Hills. 

1 have now to describe the houses in the hill districts. They exhibit more 
vfnrieiv than those in the plains, and they have also to stand harder usage. There is 
often In >vv rain, and every winter snow many feet in thickness. The consequence is 
that substantial walls, and pent roofs far projecting over the edge of the house, are 
the features of most districts ; but flat roofs are not uncommon, even in districts where 
snow falls. 

Stone is invariably used by itself or with mud, or where there is a timber frame 
work stones are filled in between. 

Wood being generally abundant and hitherto obtained and used free of cost, and 
without the least regard to economy, a groat portion of the front of every house, including 
the upper verandah, is made.of wood work. 







Hhanibc i> Pctngi Chamba city the ho uses are'built of wooden frames filled with 

blahs & the s.dxi^oso «ln.ty stone that abounds, in that particular''striq of masonry called 
« tattar chuL” The buildings are made up of layers of stones and beams? of wood, and at 
the corners there is a sort of frame work of wood, one beam being fund shed with a tenoh 
um \ t he oi lier with a mortise, ( ehui ) to receive it. The centre part of the wall has many 
beams of wood occasionally introduced between the layers of stone : this kind of building* 
which lms been incorrectly stated to be peon liar to Kulu. is to be foiiud all over the hills* 
Tlie Chamba houses are built up with stones at the sides to the top, and are two stories or 
even throe high, the front is generally made of wood : the beams on the first floor project 
and form a support for a sort of verandah, which invariably firsts each floor and makes the 
whole house look as if made of wood ; the first floor of the ground Inis generally the 
best apartments, and the pillars auu railings are sometimes prettily though rudely curved. 
The roof is pent shaped, with projecting curves and covered with large irregular and 
thick slates held by wooden pegs, but offcener by shingles or slabs of pine-wood not sawn 
but: split. 

In the villages of Chamba, the houses are smaller, built- up with mud and stones, 
having only one story above the ground floor. The upper one bus a wooden verandah or 
open front with pillars, which can be boarded up in the cold (season. In the “ Ohburah ” 
district flat roofs are common, and mud and stones plastered over smooth and afterwards 
colored with whitewash or some colored earth work, are generally adopted., in the high er lull 
districts flat roofs are not »y common, and pent roofs predominate. In J’ang* the houses 1 
of the few wealthy or inhabitants of the “ kotis ” or official houses of the Chumba State, 
are built 6i .stone and timber in the “tafctarcbttI M style; they have two or three stories, 
sometimes furnished with open verandahs, but always on the side facing the inner 
enclosure: on the outside they present a plain fort-like appearance, with windows higher 
up furnished With sun-shades or small hanging balconies prettily carved. They have* 
sloping roofs, slated or shingled. 

The poor people’s houses in Pangi are the most wretched dens imaginable; such is 
the collection, of tilth both inside and outside that it is quite necessary in travelling to 
make a circuit and keep as far from a house as circumstances will permit. 

The houses are small as a rule, having one ground floor, the rooms of which are 
dark ami low ; this is built of stone* and mud, or rarely stones and t imber, and has a door 
and windows: over this is a second storey, a room built entirely of wood; in fact it is 
rather a sort of open “ baitak ” or sitting place, consisting of wooden posts alt round, which 
are only partly boarded in, except during the winter, when every part of the house is closely 
boarded over, Wring only the tiniest exits, for no one goes out except wlieu it is impossi¬ 
ble to help so doing. 

All the winter the people. crouch in their houses : they rarely if ever use fire, 
and get warm only by contiguity : they never change their thick and usually filthy woollen 
garments, so that the odour of a house may be imagined ; to add to this, the poorer people 
have to store up in summer their whole winter supply of food. A portion of this consists 
of butter, which is kept in jars, and certainly does keep wonderfully; for drinking they 
collect quantities of sour milk, which is deposited in a large earthen pan or receptacle 
sunk in the ground of the lower story: the milk is kept for months, till covered with 
green mildew and frequently full of maggots : the stench of it is indescribable. Fire is 
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often dispensed with for cooking’; snid a mods is made up of intU.ze-uiea] moiBt-ouod with 
water, ami with ihk “ &(’ or sour milk, and flavoured wdh “ chukn,” yrjbh-h is a powder 
made by eolleef.ng voting rlml>arb stalks in the spring, drying anrl then ck.wshing them np 
for use* A lew of the upper rooms in houses —geiierally very old houses—exhibit em-ious 
carving. I annex a sketch, of the peculiar -wav ni which u room I saw was rooievl, an l 
how the centre of the ceiling was carved ; the root* was *iij>t#.u<ted hy pillars composed of 
obi cm:-' bricks of deodar wood placed across and across- Tlie wood- Wats black and hard 
with age ; the front of the room lnd an open veranda, and the other sides all. wood ; it was 
approached by a rn.de flight of stone steps. 


■RAln, Bla-ch <jb.~^The lx>uses \n Ivuld are riot unlike those in Ohamba, but in no 
par!, of the valley are they, like the Pan#It-mses : the climate is however nothing lilm so 
rjfefortrus, mir is tiro gently sloping anil fertile valley el Kuii'i•-■,£■ speak of the fmpuliiuft 
—hi an v ,deg roe like the remote and secluded Pangl, with its steep precipices ani? 
huge crags inaccessible save over lofty passes -a prey to avalanches atel to bitter 
winds. 


V ift 
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The Krtlu houses hare generally only one story above the ground floor, built inucb 
as before described, but there are houses with two stories. As I am writing I have a sketch 
oftboMunali village before me. The houses are several of them two-skmied : the lower 
story is built of stones carefully plastered over and whitewashed ; it is approached and also 
li.dited T.v a single door set, in a heavy wooden frame, with some carving on it; the ends O' 
t&Jfci* firming the first floor above this project a good way out idW a verandah 
roof to the lower floor. The second floor projects above the ground floor, niasmumi as iho 
front composed whollv of pine planks, is brought up to the extreme edge of tue nloiosai.t 
rafters - two large .square apertures are cut in this boarded front ; the rafters forming tae 
ro >f of this story again project, and on it, is httflt a se oml but. very low gam t, M n-y, also 
of wood; the two ends of the house are of stone and.plaster up to the top. teot is 

nent and projects a very long way over tb.e building all round, .gtvmg.a F'in.w ) p't 
tm-esque appearance. It is composed of shingles of wood : u beam at tec top ot n><> 
soi ves as the means of fixing on the shingles on. one side, which have then em S l >10 .l eo m £ 
above it'; the shingles ou the other side have their ends unclei it. 


A beautiful specimen of, an old.Kuln house may he seen in the Munah (»%p) 
forest : it > s attached to the temple there, which is ancient and covered wiU curious carving, 

I cannot here describe it as I, should he, trespassing op antiquities, w.ee i are n<r wr.K 

JJLwof, W bool. n. mm » WU- i» m obfe®. 

It liii. only stury ttbovtt tlie low gnmml floor, mU V* WoU Pt* ,1,1 

Lm floor of the M -tor, project I elioold thiol ee,e« feet .1 »-«*«» 
hides of the house, aod » series Of pillars or uprights extend **■"" ' e . *”.*■' ' loi wifU 

x-oof which covers overall. All round the edge is a balustrade, which 
devices of serpents, birds, and fane, patterns; above the balustrade the spaces oetweea 
Ihe pillars and the roof are generally filled in with planks, except at tue end > 
verandah and a.t certain intervals where there are sort of windows ; the vmunda i « appro¬ 
ached from outside by a stout plank or slab with steps notched or cut into it. At ue op 
of the steps there is a sort of passage running through the house, and supported by bl 

wooden pillars carved* 
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Towards Pldch, and in the neigh bo urkood of the Matuli State, the char acter of the 
houses alters, and hoars witness probably to bygone clays of insecurity. Every house is t^U, 
wquare, broad based, and slightly amailer at the top than .at the base; it has a pent rooi ( 
or rarely a Hat one, and looks like a fort $ the lower story consists of bare walls ot stone 
plastered over and colored svith white yellow or grey earth; no entrance is to be had, 
and no window seen, but habitation, appears to commence about 9 or 10 feet above, 
where the rafters of the second floor project all round and forms the floor of the verandah 
which surrounds the room inside: this verandah floor lias no -balustrade and rarely any 
pillars attaching it to the roof or to the verandah above ( unless there, is a second story ) 
and it is perfectly, frightffti to see the reckless way in which little children are left to loll 
about on -this insecure and aerial boarding; the wonder is they do not always fall over-- 
but then they rue nceustomed to it; a notched pole or set of moveable steps gives access 
to the habitable rooms above ; if this is withdrawn the proverbial castellate (diameter of 
one's-house is realized 

The only use which the outside of the ground floor is put to is to hold against its 
outer waljs a sort of rude rack work in winch .the dry fodder destined for the whiter'a 
supply is stored, consisting*.#f .dry atalks of the amaranth and 4< hatha." crops, ( Ghempodi- 
aeeoux plants-} or of hay and straw. T have seen separate buildings, or rather sheds, 
consisting entirely of such rack work stored with fodder, each tier of rack wprt being ap¬ 
proached by % rude ladder, Women rnay be seen climbing about among the rafters gathering 
down or storing op the fodder as the ease may be. In .these parts women do nearly every- 
fifing,field work included ; actually driving the plough * s th® only thing they do not habitually 
do. They by no means realise the poetic ideal that “ men must work and women must 
weep,” but rather lit at men must smoke and women must work ! 

To parsiteour way farther, we approach the Tibetan or semi-Tibetan lull districts; 
and for a description ^fyfboir houses X shall have recourse to the travellers who have 
specially noticed them. In Oiuwiingham’s Ladakh, the following description of the houses 
is given i — 
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“ The generality of the houses throughout Ladak are so much alike that a descrip¬ 
tion, of one will serve for alb The houses usually consist of two or tlrn i stories and 
sometimes of four. The foundations and lower parts of the walls aro built of stone, tho 
upper walls of large sun-dried brick s. 20 X 10 x 10 inches. In the better houses some 
of the room's are of considerable size, twenty-five feet, long and eighteen broad ; but they 
are &lw.»vs very low, the highest not. exceeding seven and a half or eight Lot. The roofs 
of these large rooms are always supported by plain wooden pillars. The roof is formed 
of poplav spars jive or, six inches in diameter, peeled white, and laid only one to one and 
a. half feet apart. The beams are covered with small straight pieces of poplar branches 
about, one inch in diameter peeled white and placed touching each other. Generally they 
are laid straight across the beams ; but. sometimes at different angles, in the alternate 
intervals so as to form a pattern like herring bone. The whole is then covered with 
a layer of leaves and a thick coat of well beaten clay. The floors are generally of earth 
but the better sort are paved with small slit; pebbles about the size of turkey’s eggs, 
set. in clay with the flat auvfaceu upwards. They form'a clean, hard, smooth and lasting 
floor. The principal room generally has a balcony towards either the south or the west, 
from ten to twenty feet in length, and usually about two feet and a half in width, where 
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the' family kit to enjoy the stm in the winter season. The door* are mere rtmgh pfanbs 
9 f wood, joined together by wooden tenons, and sometimes strengthened by ctok* bars 
fastened with wooden pieces. Purdahs or wadded enrtains are also used as an ad'ditioiuU 
ineaita of excluding the cold wind ; but when the doors are shot, there » only a dim 
lb-ht. admitted into these apartments through one or two loopholes, which are closed 
with small shatters at night. If supplied with glass windows and fin? places, many ot 
these houses wonld form very comfortable residences 5 but at present they must be 
wretched habitations for the Winter. 

The houses of the poorer classes are generally of two stories • the lower .storey 
jLfn* appropriated to their eatt'c. The roots am much more coarsely made, and the 
rooms are small and very low, being sometimes under six feet in height. In Ladakh, the 
upper Storey is usually reached by a flight of earthen Steps ; but iu Lah61, by the sloping 
trunk of a tree notched into steps. 

The royal palace at be is a large fine-looking building, that .towers in lofty pre-end-. 
Ttence over the whole city. It is 250 feet in length and seven stories in height. The 
outer wiills have a considerable slope, as their thickness diminishes rapidly- their increase 
of height. The upper stories are furnished with long open balconies to; the south, and the 
.walls are pierced with a considerable nomber of windows. The beams of the roof are 
supported on carved wooden pillars, ami covered with planks pointed in various patterns, 
on the outside. The building is substantial and plait )■, but its rise and height give it a 
very imposing appearance 

Xu the remote district, of Spiti the houses exhibit a new peculiarity, 1 quote from 
Mr. P. Egertoifs a Tour in Bpiti.” * 

« Tito houses, in Spiii are comfortably built, and st rangely enough though stone and 
riate abound as thev do, they are built of suir-dried bricks, and have flal' wfo made of 
earth .laid on rafters, and twigs. The usual form of building is an oblong square. The 
Imver storey is used for cattle pens, and the upper storey is built on three sides only, with 
parapet walls on the fourth aide, so that the centre forms a kind of open court.”. 

The houses are.' high a olid fort tike looking buildings outside. The upper part 
being plastered with a wash of some white or colored clay. 

The windows appear to be all o.u the upper storey, which increases their tort like 

appearance. 

’Houses or- Simla States, J^anawak a no Basakie 

Bevend Simla the houses are all built of fiat stone-i which- are lutefspersed with bars 
of wood, which cross at the comers of the house, lying one oil the other, but are not hUed 
in with tenon aufl mortise a* in the “ tattw'-chul ” building: sometimes the house is plas¬ 
tered. 

The beams which form the roof of the basement room project beyond the wall and 
form the foundation of a balcony, which, however, has no railing or pillar*, and merely 
sheltered by the roof, which has an additional dap or fly, so to cvpeak, for the purpose. 


* Page IB. 
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In many-eases the lower room has a single smal l door and no window ; and the room 
is often so tow that a good sized man could not stand outside on the ground under the 
balcony wi thout knocking his head against the beams. Occasionally tlie balcony .is boarded 
In tip to the roof. 

The windows -are extremely small, aud consist ot plank within plank, like this— 
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leaving only a small aperture in the middle. 

■£be balcony runs round three sides of the house. Large houses are built in the 
same way , but with two tiers of rooms and balconies outside, being in fact continuations 
oi such rooms. Access is gained from the ground floor to the upper rooms, not by a lad¬ 
der outside,' but, by a notched pole inside the lower room, fitted to an open trap or hole in 
the floor. 

Thifi style of house is observed all up the valley of tlie Sutlej; in places where there 
arc large buildings for temples or residences of idols, the regular building of wood and stone 
may be observed to good effect. These large fort-like structures have generally only bah 
conies of carved wood above, and below a good space of masonry. The building is quite 
regular and true, add consists of alternate layers of the tabular schistose gneiss stone which 
abounds, and straight, neatly dressed,: beams of deoda r ( cedar ) ; they are not joined at the 
corners, hut merely lie across, the stones being adjusted, accordingly. The effect o* the 
grey stone contrasted with bands of the deep brown , which the cedar acquires in time, 
is picturesque Sometimes, as at the Bogi temple, the beams are carved all over. 

Higher up in Kanawar, which is a district of the territories under the "Raja of Bas- 
ahir, the pent roof disappears. Tlie best examples of the next style appear at Chmf and 
the village of Pang/, a few miles further on. The houses still have the basement of stone 
and wood in layers, and an upper verandah or balcony of woo^k generally boarded in all 
round ; blit the roof is always fiat to avoid the ^ffed^ofH^furious wind. The roof is 
made of poles spread over with birch bark and then plastered with mud ; every fiat root 
has a rim or low balustrade, like the edge of a trav, consisting of boards nailed round. 
Attached to a large house, numerous smaller ones, entirely of wood, may be seen ; often 011 c 
or more of these little houses, no bigger than a large chest, may be seen, resting on the roo* 
of a larger house, and supported only on a few slabs of storm. 

Lastly, turning to the Kashmir State, Lieutenant Lowther thus describes the hou^ > 
at Srinagar. * 

“ Deodar and pine timber are very much -employed in building both houses and 
boats ; nearly all the buildings (even the palace) are wooden : in some of them we occa¬ 
sionally find noble specimens of imperishable deodar. The “ great mosque/ 1 nearly 
400 years old, contains some fine straight pieces, used as pillars to support the roof: they 
are setup in basements of black marble, which durable material they are fast resembling 

* Transactions A. H S., p. VIII, 
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in hardness and color. There are seven principal bridges (over -the main stream) many 
of them haring shops and stalls of wares set out upon them : two or three are strikingly 
aerial creations, which our tornadoes of' Hindoos tan would soon blow to ‘Jericho, but 
here the only damage to be apprehended is during an unusually high flood. Such I 
was informed had occurred some years back, when these, and countless other houses were 
swept away, to be shortly re-built in the ancient style. The only stone or brick structures 
I could'fold were pier heads of bridges, occasional mosques and temples, and a fort: wood 
from its being plentiful, portable, and cheaply put together, is tlie material in general use. 
Most cjf the dwellings have two, and even three stories, and these are very hastily made 
by driving timbers into the ground perpendicularly, at the different angles of the intended 
rooms?. Across these, beams are nailed horizontally at. intervals, and then a light 
llooriiVg of poplar, or willow planks, is laid across longitudinally for a. flooring. The walls . 
are framed by nailing thin boards of fir over the exterior frame work, and plastering them 
with compost: light and air being admitted through carved trellises, which open and 
shut sash windows. The roof is almost always gable,, of t-UicJc planks, thatched with 
many layers of the waterproof birch bark ; aud the hollow portion of it is used as a loft 
for storing fire-wood, kitchen stuff, lumber, &c Some, of the more wealthy Pandits and 
merchant* have small gardens overhanging the quays in front of 'their residences : these 
.seldom contain anything very tasteful, or ornamental : occasionally indeed a trellis may 
he met with covered with a flourishing vine, or a rambling gourd, evidently cultivated for 
ado: sometimes a gay patch of double hollyhocks, or a solitary rose bush, relieved the 
dingy approaches j. but generally speaking the open plats are filled with graves, and weeds, 
or offensive rot heaps. In some of the more ruinous suburbs, I noticed highly cultivated 
fields of tobacco, growing down to the brink of the water, and the markets were well stored 
with the dried leaf, which is an. article of general consumption.” 

It is not, however, t<> be ,supposed that all houses in Kashmir are built of wood. 
Around Srinagar itself many houses are built up of stones with pent roofs. And in the 
other valleys, as for instance that of the Kishngunga, which I visited in 1867, thorn are ho uses 
very like those in Kulu, with projecting eaves, wooden verandahs and stone foundations. 

Among the poorer classes, however, log huts are not unoommpn, and on the right 
bank of the Kishngunga there is a small village called “ Atai Malcam G-bazi Abdulla, ’ 
the resting place of some Mohamadan Saint; it is entirely of wood. The houses are in fact 
log huts, the walls of split poles rudely joined, (and projecting one over the other a,t, the 
corners the pent roof is always made of loose and irregularly shaped pine shingles, half 
nailed or vafoer pegged on to a central beam : what happens when rain falls on to such a 
roof may be better imagined than described. 







DIVISION II. 


OP BRIDGES. 

I cannot here speak of the remains of Muliatnadan and Sikh bridges. There arc 
in Kashmir and Delhi, and elsewhere, bridges of the time of the Mogul Emperors and 
earlier, which exhibit the style employed. 

There is the usual pointed Mtihamadan arch ; great strength of masonry, and 
rarely if ever have they more than a small span of arch. Sikh bridges were built exactly 
like them, and all the bridges we have in the plain districts sute now of European design. 

In the hill districts however, and in Kashmir, there are certain primitive kinds of 
bridges which deserve notice. 

The first and most satisfactory is called ‘ satiga. ’ or ‘ sangla..’ The large bridge 
at Oliainba .1 the best specimen of this bridge: two piers of wood and stone work 
( 1 tatar-chul ’ work alreadv described ) are erected, and at the proper height above the 
highest flood mark a first tier or row of stout beams is built; the 1 warns slant upwards and 
project a little way over the stream. Across the ends a, stout Square beam is impinged by 
larce wooden pegs, then out of the pier another row of stout beams project at an angle such 
that, they rest on the cross beam just described a nd project beyond it again. On this second 
tier another cross beam is placed, and if now the second tier projecting partly across the 
stream from either pier leaves the intervening space of such a width that beams e..n he 
laid across, the said beams are placed in position ; if not, other tiers of projecting beams 
are added till the space between the ends for either pier is so diminished that long 
beams can be laid across and so complete the connection. The bridge is then finished py 
a paving of transverse shingles pegged down with wooden pegs, and in very good 
bridges -a hand rail is added. 

The arrangement is easily understood from the diagram. 



When a sanga is not well made, the cross pieces or footway arc either only 
held down by large stones at the edges or else lett loose Tn tins case the traveller must 
take care to walk just in the middle, otherwise a piece might tip up and a. fall would 
be the result Small bridges of this kind are often fitted with mere hurdles, which tip 
’wet in this way, and to get across one is rather an acrobatic feat. 
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The next sort of bridge is a .jliula or rope bridge. Usually it consists of a series 
of roughly twisted strands made of boughs of the Farrotia Jacquemontima ( syn, 
\Poiher gill a invohicrata ) which English travellers often mistake for the hazel: there is a 
resemblance however. Four or five strands thrown across form the footway, they are 
secured at either end by a series of stakes driven into a pile of stones for a rude pier, 
or are attached to branches of trees when such grow conveniently. Two otlier ropes are 
now suspended, one on either side, as handropes or rails: and the passengtu has to 
cross grasping a rope on either side. In order to keep these three ropes in their 
relative positions as far m possible, sid^Jftyye called ‘ iihgru ’ ( Chamha territory ) are 


and further to prevent the whole collapsing and the Sid 
cross-bars of stick are placed at intervals as at (a) (<t) ■ 

When it is recollected that these bridges swing about h 
vibration caused by the motion of the passenger, and that furtl 
eight, feet over the stream, the motion of the water ’makes tin 
away from under the feet, the process of crossing such bridges 
rate, a pleasant one. 

The cross st icks (a) (a) are however an unnecessary dift 
and Jhilain they are not used, but the ropes are kept a,pai 
every here and there of wood, either by tying two sticks togetl 
and fixing the ropes to the respective points, or using-a a 
tree for the purpose. 

At Muzaftaraimcl on the Kislmganga, there is a “ jl 
Farrotia trees) made of single strands of twisted hide! 
each side for the hand rail. These bridges common on the Ea 
on the Beas tributaries are not used on the Sutlej. 

Leaving these unpleasant bridges, there is yet anothe 
method of crossing streams, called on the 
elsewhere “jhula.” It consists merely of s 
(Andropogon involutum) slung from a stout 
hooked piece of alder wood bangs over thi; 
one side and the other -to the other of the stream; the ropes in 

to the main strands by running loops. - - — 

depends: the passenger thrusts either leg through a loop of rope 
rone penerallv allowing himself to be secured by a blanket or t 


On the Ivishnganga 


id of bridge, or rather 
7 Vor '.“karoni,” and I believe 
rope usually of the, haggar grass 
to a stout post on the other. A. 
and. to it. is attached two ropes leading one to 
' x question being kept attached 
From the alder hook an arrangement of ropes 
j and holds on to the centre 
scarf passed round his body. 
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As the central: strands have a natural curve, the hook being* let go descends rapidly enough 
to the centra of the stream, and men on the other side then begin gradually pulling it up 
the opposite incline till'the further bank is reached. 

Hutton, quoted by Dr. Stewart* mentions one in Kaimvar ( Upper Sutlej ) made 
of yak's hair rope. 

I should mention that when a jhiita or one of these swing bridges or karorus has 
to be put np, the first difficulty is to get a single strand across the stream: and it is 
generally effected only by effecting a crossing* somewhere else, and laboriously carrying 
the rope to the desired spot by parties simultaneously working on the opposite bank, 
but as such bridges are often put up for forest purposes, it is now easy to fit it one by 
shooting from a gun a weight carrying a string, by which first a thin rope and ultimately 
a thick one can be pulled across. 

Lastly, 1 have to notice a kind of pile bridge, which is quite peculiar to Kashmir. 
All the other bridges may be seen anywhere. The bridges consist ot piles ol logs of 
deodar timber laid crosswise one oyer the other at requisite distances, and then plank, 
ing and a roadway over the top. 

I extract Lieutenant Lowther’s description from the 7th Vol. of the Trans. A. 

H. S. 

“ The bridges are wonderful erections of their kind ; their visible substance certainly 
does not inspire confidence in the beholder, but yet theory has given way to practice, 
and manv of them, after five hundred year** uphold the gothic style of engineering. Two 
main points there are which have vastly favored themW. - There is not a white ant, 
nr any subaqueous insect to devour their material; the melted snow and icy season together 
keeping off this description of vermin. 2nd,—CM itself is a most effectual preservative, 
and constant immersion in a temperature, never even warm, must vastly contribute to 
prevent fungi or structural decomposition. Occasionally the winds and waves may dis¬ 
lodge a plank, or capsize, a supporting beam, but their very simplicity conduces to the 
rapidity and solidity of their renovation. The principle that yields moderately to the 
united force of the all-powerful elements, wind and water, evidently surpasses that which 
endeavours to combat, them by artifice. Many a massive rampart and lordly buttress has 
been levelled to the earth by tides, flood, and air, to which these Kashmerian structures 
have remained scatheless for-centuries; for be it known that one night from a sudden, 
thaw the frigid Jbelum often rises twenty feet , driving the inhabitants of the lower 
districts to their rude craft on its bosom; and often docs the hurricane without sign 
or warning sweep down with mad violence (especially around the Wular Lake) 
without, shaking these (apparently) shaky communications from their antique founda- 
tious. They appear to be built in the following primitive manner The number of 
probes, according to the breadth of the stream, having been decided upon in its lowest 
state, (which is often such as to present nearly half of the dry bed) substantial piles 
arc sunk, or buried at those points, and well covered with layers of stones and shingle; 
a rejecting break-water, at an acute angle,, being often constructed to turn the velocity 
of the current: (this appears very effective in its application ). Upon this basis rests the 
stack, or pile of wood, forming the square compartment, ( which from its shape can hardly 


# Punjab Plants, p. III. 
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he called arch, though it answers that purpose effectually ).: these huge logs are all heaped 
in tiers crossways, aiicl are usually carried up to SO feet, or more, so as to be far above 
the highest, watermark: fine sound pine timbers are then laid longitudinally, so m to 
have their ends meeting on the centre of these heaps; smaller pieces cross them again, 
and to these are nailed with wooden pegs all the planks which constitute the flooring, 
(generally fir for lightness,) Through this apparently crazy invention the wind whistles, 
and the water hisses in wild harmony, but, as I said before, this very plan of ingress 
and egress to their united forces is the safety of the whole/’ 

DIVISION III. 

WELLS. 

It would not be proper to close this Chapter without' a notice' of well mnlcing* 
It is performed in the Panjab bv a class of men known m “ Toba/ r 

A great portion of our cultivation m dependent upon well irrigation, and the 
apparatus used for raising and distributing the water has already been described partly 
in this volume and partly in Vol. I. 

Every one acquainted with the' Panjab alluvial plains knows that they are divided by 
the great rivers into tracts of country called “ Doabs ”—a tract between < two waters. ? 
In the lands near the river, termed ‘ sailuba/ the moisture is so great that wells sunk, 
roach abundant waver at 10 to 15 feet, and the ground k moist by constant percolation 
upwards. And tins seems'to bathe' feature'that characterises ** s&il^^ba. ,, The word in* 
deed literally to cans land that is liable to be flooded ( sail&b ), but much land that is not 
actually flooded is called sailaba, while as far as I am aware no land that lias not the 
abundant upward percolation alluded to, ever is Wells sunk in the sailaba are often 
< kneli a, * i. e. mere pits, without brickwork; or if brickwork is used, it only descends to a 
short depth, and a well is consequently sunk at a comparatively small cost. Further 
inland and away from the river the water level recedes, and water is had at the depth 
of 30, 40, *50, 00 and 80 feet; the cost of sinking wells constantly increases, and beyond 
this limit wells are not made as a rule. In the Mukatsar pargana of Firozpur district 
there are wells 150 feet deep, but rarely used for agricultural purposes; and when they aril, 
the water has to be lifted by the’* eharsa’ or leather bag and rope—for the weight of 
the water pots and ropes of a Persian wheel at such a depth would be top great for 
cattle power to move. Proceeding inland again, fcho land rises to the ‘ bar ’ and ‘ tlial ? 
or desert portions : here the cost of wells would be so groat that well cultivation ceases, 
ami scanty crops are given by the annual rain-fall, and the rest of the land is left to the 
often dense but stunted thickets of jhand, karii, and other trees that form the staple produce 
of the fuel reserve lands, or to vast grazing grounds, over which herds of cattle roam 
duriug the grazing season. 

Passing the “ bar,” the same order of things in encountered, but in reversed order; 
till we reach again the ‘ sail/iba’ of the other river of the Doab. 






In order to sink a well, a hole is first dug one two or three feet greater in diameter 
than the intended shaft of the well: the digging is continued till the sand and water 
level is reached. This, done, a circular wooden basis, or foundation has to bo laid down, 
composed of curved pieces of broad flat wood termed u xurnchak,” They are in fact 

segments of a circular ring or vim of wood, which forms the basis of the whole. 

Mtnchaks are in the Panjab generally made of kikar or her wood, towards Sind they 
use tamarisk wood (which is remarkable as kikar is abundant) considering that it' 

behaves better under water. On this nfmehnk the circular masonry lining of the well is 

built up like a tower with bricks and mad for mortar, but sometimes lime, If Ume 
mortar is used the masonry is allowed a long time to dry before the sinking is commenced, 
and two methods are adopted : either the whole ‘ masonry is built up at once, which I 
understand is the method followed in the south, or else the masonry is built up only 10 
the edge of the soil, and the tipper portion.not added, to.the cylinder until the portion 
first built has all been, sunk below the water. In the Panjab the portion under the water 
is called “ k6tM$' and when the upper port)on.is added it is built projecting about 3 inches 
beyond the kothi and is called u tar&gi/* When the well is made in this latter method, 
the lower part of the masonry is bound round with strong bauds of twisted, rniinj grass, 
which compacts it together while sinking*. On the top of the masonry edge a platform of 
planks is erected, but resting on the ground not on the masonry, which has to sink 
gradually without interfering .with the'platform. Where the whole cylinder is built u\ 
at on.ee, it is raised first.to the level of the soil; and then as many feet above the soil—10K 
to 18 feet—as it is afterwards intended to sink below the water level; for, as just stated, the 
nimehak is only put down when the water level is reached. In the latter method the 
platform has to bo erected in a different manner. On the top of the masonry well stout 
poles are arranged so as to leave a good space open in the centre, but so to project over the 
outer edges of the masonry that a broad platform of planks or * pilclii ’ or basket work 
can be ejected and which projects all round far beyond the masonry. Over the central 
aperture a common windlass is now fixed, and the well sinker or toba descends bv a rope 
usually worked by bullocks; at first there is but little water at the bottom : lie descends 
armed with a huge iron shovel, called in the Panj&b ‘ elikam/ and towards Sind t( bel 
it is merely like a very large ‘phaurad or shovel, but has a short wooden handle about 
15 inches long, inclined very much towards the blade. 

A stout rope is attached to it and the tf toM ” descending guides the chham as 
well as he can, throwing his weight on it so as to cause it to strike into the sand and 
water and bring tip a load of sand. Tills sand, being hauled up, is immediately thrown 
upon the broad platform just described; and by continually doing this a great weight 
is placed on the top of the masonry, which causes it to sink rather rapidly. The tob&s 
tell me that the ai i: of throwing the chham is considerably difficult: at first of course there 
is a mere slush of sand and water, but gradually tlio “ toba ” has to make his way by 
diving down through several feet of water. Also the placing of the ballast on the platform 
requires attention, for if the brickwork were badly loaded it would sink crooked and 
bulge and break up. When the whole of the masonry has sunk down to the level of the 
soil, the outer hole being larger than the shaft, earth has to be carefully filled in and 
stamped down. And then the edge of well can be finished off by a broad masonry edge 
or “ chabutra ” or by a place for the Persian wheel., as may be required. 





The “ Oliliam,” already described. 

n Teshi,” a small adze for shaping bricks, 

“Kandi,” a trowel. 

Baskets, rope <frc. <fcc., . . ,,: V 

A ‘catcha,' (kacha) well or well wit,bout masonry cylinder is called 'fkbar3n, 
and lasts only about a year unless indeed very little water is required front it: it does 
not cost more' than 40 to 50 rupees to sink a well ‘ kaclra,* but a kacha job carmo ; e 
sunk over 15 feet. In ‘ Clarke’s Agriculture of the Beehna Doab, an estimate is given 
of the cost of digging and lining a pucka well, which I here copy. I doubt whether at 
the present rates of bricks, labor &c. it could be done so cheap, but the list is interesting 
as exhibiting tlie sort of reward giving to the well makers, and the custom of giving the 
goat, and the turban &c. is universal. 

“The average diameter of wells is five and three quarter baths (twenty 4 wo inches 
to a hath ) i. e., 10 feet inches, estimated cost 162 rupees. 

“ Sinking a shaft, ten rupees, i, e,, one and a quarter maui of wheat. 


A goat to workmen. 

Masons, @ 1 hath per, 

Food for Masons, ... 

Laborers, 

Toba or well-sinker, •?* 

Food for three tobas, •** 

Ltingi and turban to tobfis on completion, 
Blanket to ditto, 

1 ,10,000 bricks, ... 

Carriage of ditto, 


Munj, 
Kana, 
Baskets, 


Chak of 4 Ber 1 wood, 
Making the same,.., 


I material used in the band, 


Hails, 
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contracted to at the rate of one 
rupee per hath of the well’s diameter: thus for seven rupees a man will give a chuk, and 
bed it in its place in the shaft; for a well of 7 hatns diameter. 

As this table was drawn up some years ago, I subjoin another which shews 
t 1 , cost of well sinking in different soils, also the difference caused by having the 
diameter so large as to admit of a iloulle Persian wheel apparatus. 
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water. The wells in this district generally take about 
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Class XXXI.—Division HI. 


The names of soils require a note. Sailaba has been before explained. The 
Miinjhd Mitha or “ sweet upland ” refers to that soil midway between the bar and the 
saite'ba where water is at a moderate depth and the soil is sweet or unimpregnated with 
salts of soda. The “Khari Mfojha ’’ is ‘ salt highland ’ where the soil is hard and 
salt, and water at a great depth. 


Description of Soil. 

Depth 

before 

Parka. Well. 

Kacita Well, 

(Single wheel only employed.) 

reaching 

water. 

Single Wheel . 

Double Wheel . 

Diameter. 

Cost. 



Diameter 
in feet. 

Cost. 

Diameter 
in feet. 

Cost 






:rs, 


Es. 



Sailaba, t.. 

10 feet, 

10 

190 

13 

275 

10 feet. 

" 40 

Do., 

15 „ 

10 

' 225 

13 
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10 „ 

55 

MuijliaMitlia, ... 

30 „ 

10 

380 

13 

550 

Cannot 

be sunt, 

Do, 

50 „ 

10 

670 

13 

900 



Man j ha Khar a, ... 

80 „ 

10 

1,100 

13 

1,600 

































Z^UnTH) ABTS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It is peculiarly difficult in a work of this kind to write a fitting 
introduction to a section devoted to the enumeration of specimens of 
fine art in the Punjab, 

It would be inconsistent with the obvious purpose of a work 
intended for the office table and for work-day reference to enter even into 
the borders of the land of metaphysical speculation, and yet I feel that 
yaven a brief.introductory note on the subject must necessarily touch upon 
such borders. 

To understand a, series of manufacturing processes, and afterwards 
to describe them, is merely a work of careful observation and of detailed 
writing : to understand the art of a country is another matter. Both 
<t is true have two producing causes in common—Nature and Society, 
Manufactures are merely the offspring of the wants of the body—of the 
body in its struggle with Nature, its cold, its heat, its sensations, 
and its diseases; or in the relations of Society, its government, 
its ceremonies, and its quarrels. Fine art, on the other hand, is the 
offspring of the mind.-—of the mind in its perceptions of beauty, grandeur, 
power, harmony, and repose, in Nature ; and in its sympathies and emotions 
resulting from the contact with others, in Society. 

Pine art and manufacture often combine together; but the art 
alone is what this section is concerned with, and that in its present form, 
arises from the native mind; and before we can understand the art, 'ire 
must to some extent understand the minyl. 

fo examine this subject .minutely, interesting though it would be, 
is, as I before said, manifestly impossible in a book' like this. I must be 
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content to take the results without speculating oh the causes, and If in m 
doing I lose a definite sequence or order in my remarks, and. note, as I" 
fear I shall have to, somewhat discursively, such peculiarities in native 
art as strike the examiner of a collection, I can only crave the indulgence 
of my readers. 

There is one preliminary difficulty, with regard to Art expression, 
which is recognized more perhaps in a collection of works of native art 
than in such a collection in Europe—I mean the mere mechanical power 
of expression. 

The actual work of drawing, the perspective, the method of 
delineation, and the style of producing ‘ effect,’ ave as a rule inferior ; and 
this will surely be admitted when we have once reflected that the mere 
minuteness and delicacy of handling which many native works exhibit, 
and which occur in rendering the separate hairs of a beard, or the pearls 
on a tiny necklace, are a species of mechanical power intrinsically of 
a low order. 

In the present state of native art, We at once observe, as in any 
other very early art, an extreme conventionality of treatment;—the 
adoption of certain forms, wlpch may or not be satisfactory representa¬ 
tions of certain objects or phenomena, to do duty always for all subjects 
or phenomena of that class. All native pictures have the skies painted 
exactly alike; if clouds are introduced they are so in a conventional 
form, and of an invariable tint. If trees are introduced, their color and 
treatment is always the same. It is not that a particular tree' cannot be 
imitated ; if the artist is bent for the purpose of bis subject, on drawing 
an orange or a mango tree, he will render separately,'and with accuracy, 
the orange leaf and the golden fruit, but it always is stiff, intractable, 
and regular ;—conventional in its individuality. 

To express any effect of light and shade ; to paint a storm cloud, 
to catch the gleam of the sun-light playing on wind-waved branches 
or rippling wheat fields}—all these things are as impossible to the skill 
of the native artist as they are foreign to his idea of painting. 
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Some !ow native ay lists copy Nature, but very tew. They learn 
by mere routine when young, and execute copies of works that have been 
('one in the same faulty and conventional style as they themselves ul¬ 
timately, and as a matter of course, attain to. 

There were two native artists whose works in the collection showed 
a real endeavour to draw things as they are : their names ar e Kishndas 
of Kapur thala, and JBishnd&s of Amritsar. Many of the best works of 
the former were in simple pencil outline, with very little shading, The. 
Maharaja of Patiala’s artist is also better than most, 

I do not know that the imitative faculty is very strong among 
native artists; but T have occasionally seen studies of figures, representing 
different castes and tribes, which have caught expressions of face and; 
other peculiarities 'very faithfully: still the force of conventionality is such 
that it is traceable in every work, and is like a blight upon every pro¬ 
mise of higher purpose and better execution, 

It is only another phase, after all, of that great curse of India—. 
custom. What has been, is, and shall be, seems to bo the determination 
of the mind of the masses'; and son follows father in the same trade and 
with the same implements, from generation to generation. Improvement 
must como from without, or not at all; and it may be predicated for a 
certainty, that without the establishment of schools of design in this 
country, art will never make any material progress. 

A number of the Dutch paintings which are admired by a certain 
class of minds, and please to some extent all minds,—because the more 
success of imitation is instinctively pleasing,—owe their entire merits to 
their excellence in imitation, 

1 ho order ot merit is not a high one: the mere accuracy of 
representation of a number of tin cans, a few carrots, a cabbage, a cut 
lemon, or a wine glass, is not anything very great or very noble; but it 
is true imitation. Lights on the glass, with all. the innumerable reflections 
and. counter-reflections, are really reproduced; the texture and crispness of 
the leaves, the metallic surface of . the vessels, are all truly expressed 
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but such :,s the baneful effect of cutiventibnatity in native art, that how¬ 
ever correctly an artist could give the exterior form, he would shade hia 
glass purely dcdardiiig to his idbahf ‘ho V shading ought im be done.' 

No native artist has any idea of using his eyes. This is to a 
certain extent trite of any person before he has any teaching in art. 
We Have to learn to see things before we draw them. But with a 
native artist this is more than usually the ease. I cannot help writing 
down an instance that occurred to die a short time ago. A youth who 
had already made fair progress in tlie- copying of flowers ami other objects, 

’ asked for some lessons in drawing and perspective. Anxious to see what ho 
could do, T took a rose, half opened, with one bud and just two leaves, and 
laid it on a thick book, so as to raise it to a convenient height for seeing 
i t; The rose and the bud were fairlydrawn, and one leaf hanging over the 
edge of the book, but the other leaf lying on the book was hidden part y 
V the flower which was in front of it. The draughtsman immediately 
drew the whole leaf, but standing straight up behind the rose. I pointed 
out that it was not sticking up like that. The Waf was rubbed out and 
drawn, but this time below the surface of the book, as if the lat ter weie a 
hollow glass box. full of water. I drew the leaf far him, and he immediately 
objected to the result, ‘because the whole of it ’ was not shown. At. 
last it dawned upon him, that as lie could only part of the eat he was 

only to draw what he could see. Ho afterwords made rapid progress 

soon perceived the effects of'foroshc toning and distance diminution,- am 
readily enough acquired the rules of simple perspective ; but he had learnt 
so far to and that was the starting paint. 

Native artists are quite wanting in any -sympathy with Nature, or 
| 0 ve of beauty for it, owa eake. The fhglf ford ‘ * ooold 

not be represented in the language ; there is no trace of such an idea m 

their hooks. . # T 

Take Walter Scott's description of Edinburgh m Mannion. 

quote U> as* every one knorve it: the paesago rvldch commence*- 

<£ The wandering eye eoulu •> ei x gOr 
And mark thedistant city glow ^ 

With gloomy splendour red ; __^___ 

~ ^ * Canto IV* XXX. 








And compare'it with any descriptions in the Anwar-i-Suhaili, dr- 
in any other Persian dr Indian book of modern or comparatively 
modem time, arid notree the pieturesquOness ot the one and the materi¬ 
ality, hmddver prettily expressed, of the other.* 
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Perhaps this defect the oriental writers have in common with all 
early poets and authors. It is said that Virgil is never picturesque, with 
him a grove is always thick, shady or black, or impenetrable ; the sun 
is bright, shining or burning—mere enumerations of material qualities. 
More rarely, the sea and rocks, and so forth, being associated with 
danger, are distinguished by epithets more or less abusive. 

One reason why there is so little landscape drawing among 
natives is this want of perception. They have no admiration of form, 
andno capacity of receiving ideas of grandeur,, harmony, or repose. I have 
never met a native in this country who seemed at any rate to enjoy a 
beautiful view. 

Natives, however, excel in two branches of art, which gives them 
great power in certain classes of manufacture. Unable to design a good 
form or outline of a solid, they will design a piece of tracery, arabesque 
or Hat pattern, with surprising skillhence the beauty of their embroidery, 
their chasing in metal work, their illumination of manuscripts, and their 
surface wood-carving. 

The other branch of art is coloring. Natives seem to have quite 
an instinct for color, without, the faintest idea of the theory of light and 
its composition, or the rules about complementary colors; they have seized 
the results empirically, and in nearly all their works exilic it a perfect 
knowledge of contrast and combination. 

In painting, the use of European water-colors is becoming more 
common, but hitherto there has been a considerable mechanical difficulty 
in colors: they were nearly all body or opaque colors, groundup in rivei 

* I do, not spoilt o! the older writers. I should be afraid to say that bojuo of tho Sanskrit writers 
a r.'fc :iot picturesque—Kalidasa in tho Sakmitala<, for instance^ 

Oriental writers are abundantly fandMul iif metaptior and nimilo in tboir descriptions. but that is 

not plv turcsquenos^. 
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mussel shells. Brashes were made of the fine soft hair of the squirrel 
(“guleri,”), They are very small in size, and fine in point, bound by 
thread to a stick, without the rise of quill or metal as with, us; they are 
however well adapted to the usual style of painting with painful finish, 
nfinute touches, and endless stippling. 

The reader will now he prepared for the list of specimens which 
follow. ' v : 







CLASS 2t^!2S:XXX. 

SPECIMENS 01? WRITTEN CHARACTERS. 

¥be principal place in which mamiscripts afe now copied is Kashmir,' where et* 
Sell exit paper is made 

Formerly the art of waiting, “ tli^almav^f was in great repute. B yfm 
quite a line art (The writer Would prepare His ink and his pens with great science, and 
then patien&v elaborate every letter with the greatest care, and finally put in the diacri¬ 
tical points of the letters, not always in relation to the letter they designated, but, like 
figures in a landscape piece, for effect and adornment. 

The Hastalik, or plain flowing Persian, hand, is Row the only one that is written well . 
by any considerable number of people. The art of line writing like many others of a useless 
character is dying out before the. wants of a more practical ago. Plain neat writing for 
the lithographic press is more in demand. 

Besides the writers in Kashmir, and His Highness the Maharaja of Paiy&Ws 
State penman, and Imam Wairdr* (areal artist) at Lahore, there are hardly any 
Khdshtiavises of repute in the Punjab. Whenever they do write it is in the Hash'd ik: 
style ■ the Kashk, or Arabic style is very rare, and still more so the ornamented Arabic or 
Sujs. Hati ves have an intense dislike to orir printed “ naslrle,” which they can with difficulty 
real, and prefer a lithographed “ t/dikA 

Guo kind of wanting deserves to be noticed.t the nail ■writing. It consists simply 
in embossing with the end of the thumb-nail, letters, flowers and- other forms on the. paper 
For this purpose the thumb-nail is. allowed to grow to a ..great length and cut into a point. 
By the adroit rubbing first with one side, then with the other, the letter is raised up, and' 
the field or surface below rubbed down evenly : sometimes color is introduced, the field 
decorated with bra nching flower-work and tho surface of the raised letter gilded. I have a, 
picture of a stag and of: a bird raised and gilt in this way* 

Imam Wairdi at Lahore is the best artist I hare seen, but one or two other men. 
do the work also. 

Of other fantasies in fine writing, those in which the collection of 180 l most abounded* 
were,—writing inside a bottle, writing on glass arid then sil ve ring it over behind; and, lastly, 
writing letters in either Has til ik; or in peculiar, form ( Buis and togra-suls ) combined 
and twisted together so as to .form a tiger, a group Of birds, a flower, or a vase of flowers. ' 
I have one of the latter before me at this moment done at Lahore. It is on glass, 
and consists merely of the letters of the alphabet ( Persian ) combined to form a group 
of three flowers coming out of a vese, 

•* Hu i8 a Persian* 








The letters appear silvered' as ordinary looking glass, the ground is mottled, made 
by rubbing on gold paint ( gold leaf ground tine ) mixed with ink. 

Some of the most beautiful writing is to be seen on seals, But at Delhi only i» 
this well done, and even there the work is far surpassed by the Kashmir artists. The 
seal engraver’s art has been described already, 

Besides these ornamental writings, for common correspondence the running or 
Shikasta ’ Persian is used, 

Hindu shopkeepers, and Mus&bnans also in villages, keep their accounts, in what 
is called * land a’, a rude and very clumsy degradation of the Devan^gri. This style oi 
writing varies so, that a Lahore shopkeeper could not read the * landa' of the villages in 
other ^pergunnas of the same district, nor could a Jalandhar ‘ banya ’ read the writing of 
his brothers in Sealkot. 

The bankers and larger merchants generally, whether Hindu pr .JWuhamedan, keep, 
account books in a very regular and neat looking hand ( also a corruption oi Nagri ) 
called “ MaMjafcl" or Sar|| 5 f and of course there are special characters used. by-Naur y* 
merchants and Parsees., 

In Kashmir, “ SMstri ** (or Nagri ) is used in the corrupted forms, as Shftrda and 
- Dogra. The Catalogue also mentions a specimen of the “ Bhot” writing, which I presume 
to be Tibetan used by the Buddhists. 

In the Chamba districts a rather peculiar corruption of Nagri is used called 
Clmmbhili, and on the Sutlej another variety is in use in Basahir. 

The following list gives an idea of the articles exhibited in 1861:— 

Ludhiana. 

929. —[10827]. Writing by the nail ( Asghar Husain )* 

930. — [10881 j. Writing cut out with scissors. 

Amrttsar. 

931. —'[10840], Poetry &c., in illuminated characters. 

93.2*— [10888] . Lines containing date and praise of the Punjab Exhibition, && 

S .UAL KOT. 

933 , —[10842]. Grain of rice with writing on it ( Muhammad Ease an ). 

Lahore. 

934 , —[10844]. Specimens of band*writing on frames. 

935 , _[1,0849]. A series of “ firmans,” of the Emperors Shab JaMn, Alamgfr, 

Mohamad Shah, Ahmad Shall DAranl, Taimur Shah and a “ nikanamah,” marriage deed, 
of the time of Mohamad Shah; ( Pandit Manphui,). 

336 . —C ]• Copy of ‘ Yusaf and Zulaika,’ by the celebrated writer Mir Ali 

Katib (Delhi.) 

337 , _riOS 59 ], “ A dh-Grantk.” The earlier of the sacred book of the Sikhs 

compiled under the orders of Arjan, fifth Guiru. 




938, —[10860], Jama Sakhi.—The life o|BaM IS) arutk. A M. 18. written in Kashmir 

about 25 years ago. Title page beautifully illuminated. 

939 , —[10847], 1 Joshan* or Kur&n in the “ IOiat-i-raihan ” a style of •writing. 

940,.—[10861], Volume of poetry written with the hail and illuminated by 

Im&m. Wairdi of Lahbiej 

941. —[10863]. Arabesques nail work ( Khat-i-ntikhun) Lahore, by, Gnvtxk 

Mustafa, 

Montgomery. 

942. —-[10870]. Specimens of Writing from Pakpattan, 

Peshawar, ; > 

943 . *—[10377-8]. Specimens of both Persian and Hindi writing*. 

: Kashmir. 

944. ^[10883]. Persian plain writing, “ ifehat shaYu sMa/ 1 

945. —[10884]. Twisted or cpmbined letters, “ Suls Pechan. ,> 

Sx>eeimens of the other characters before alluded to were sent. 

Patyala. ■ - . * v 

046,-™[lO89O], 13 copies of hand-writing of different kinds used in the country, 






AND DRAWINGS 


PAINTINGS 


The best paintings are 
usual 
routu 

most carefully seasoned and 
The painting when finish 
the edges like a pebble, 

The glass is mad 

Pel hi. 

The paintings consist either of portraits or of landscape subjects, the latter being 
almost entirely confined to rains and ancient buildings at .Delhi or at Agra. 

As regards portraits, the* most usual are pictures of kings and of the beauties of. the 
courts of the Mogul Emperors: modern portraits are however copied from photographs, 
often with surprising fidelity. Even by transmitting an uncolored photograph, aciKmipavued 
by a sufficiently careful description, a miniature may fee obtained in about a month’s time, 
A single figure is usually charged at 50 Ks. 

m Work is always executed either in color, which is generally soft, rich, and 
effective, or else in Indian ink—mere light and shade. These latter are often pleasing, 
especially in the landscape subjects, for then the very conventional treatment of the trees 
and sky. becomes less prominent than in the colored Cues They use Riding freely along 
with color. The earlier paintings of interiors and buildings, minutely finished as they 
were, had generally such impossible perspective that the whole effect was destroyed' 


at Aleppo, and is polished with 4 bur bur a/ corundum and oil, at 





951— [10929] Portraits of Emperor A’kbar, Aurangseb, Nadir Shall, Jftbfcgfr, 
Alamgir, IJumiyim; also of the wife of Shahjahau, the favorite wife of Jahangir — Nur 
Mahal &c., &e.— Ismjjx Kaiar and OstmAM Husain Khan. 

952— [10954]. A large picture executed oh paper representing the Nawib of Jliajjar 
Oil a. hunting expedition. 
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KaHG&a District. 

953 ,_[10904]. Picture of the tea plant, by Attara of Kangra. 

This is a rather faithful drawing of the tea plant, about one-fourth the natural size. 

954 -*[10967]. Picture ol* Gaddis (or hill shepherds). This picture, tfoh m 
eth»ographi"(;aliy interesting, is novdn the Lahore Central Museum. It is drawn on English 
foolscap paper , in on tline with a pen, and a vow slight shading of color. _ 

The proportions and perspective are extraordinary, hut the dress and habits oi t le 
Caddis are portrayed to the life. The 'dull-grey, full bosomW flannel coat, msido which, 
several little lambs and kids arc stowed to keep them warm, and are seen in the picture 
peeping o.ut, djrolly enough,— the flint and steel, the knife, and the ladies always carrying 
[lie heaviest loadsall 1 these are excellent. 


Amritsar. , 

ggg # _[10975]. Book ofcolored portraits of castes and tribes, by Sant. 

9 56-—110976]. Series illustrating the Shawl trade, by Bishn Singh of Amritsar. 

The shawl weaver. 

%f cleaner. * 

„ darner and piece joiner, 

; wool washer, 

>) : ‘ ' ‘ 

@57,_n;0O81]. .Picture of an Ekka. 

g 53 ,—[10982 j. The Darbar or Court of Banjit Singh. 

959 ^_[109851. fhe Municipal Coinmittoo of Amritsar in session; 

All these are by Bishn Singh, 

Lahore. 

90,0.—[1101 ff). Illustration of the work “ Amir hat.” 

96i^[ilOl7], Do. of the Sudatna Charltra. 

962, _[HOIS],. Do, of the Bam ay an, ( Artist unknown ) 

Two ancient drawings, one representing in outline, quaint but true, a gentleman 
reflecting* previous to swallowing a glass of physic which he holds in his bands, and which , 
to judge by his expression, must be eminently disagreeable ; the other a winged art gel 
riding on a horse, which on. closer examination is found to be the form of a, horse made up 
by a combination of snakes, tigers, birds, antelopes and fishes. These were exhibited and 
afterwards presented to the Museum by Pandit Rada Kislin of Lahore. There are one 
or two native artists at Lahore, but their works are not of sufficient merit to bo described. 







Oval pictures of Sikh Chiefs and Ladies on ivory are executed by these people, bat so 
inferior to the Delhi work as to merit no place in the collection. 


Fushawab. ■ 

963. —[11034]. Portrait of Khwaja Muhamad Khan. 

964. —[11035]. Portrait of Yusufzai woman. Mtjhamao ji, of Peshawur. 

Kapurthala. 

865..—[11036]. Album of outline drawings—<>.f birds, figures, plants, Ac., 
IvisHsr Singh. These show greater promise of improvement in 
native art than almost anything in the collection. 

966,—[1,1039]. Study of an agriculturist with his wife followed by a beggar* 
The figures hi this were admirable. 

867.-—[11037]. Portrait of Amir Dost Muhammad Khan on glass. 

Kashmir/ ■ ' ; i : * 

888.f~[11043]. Portrait of His Highness the Maharaja feanbfr Singh of Jamu and 
Kashmir, G. 0. S. X. 

This is a faithful likeness, but stiffly drawn. 

Fakibkot, 

969, —[1104,4]. Picture of a rich Hindu beauty ( on ivory ), This is well finished 
and colored, but the feet are drawn out of perspective : the figure 
could not stand at all in reality with the feet in such a position. 

970 . —[11044]. A most wonderful drawing -perspective apart—showing tpo 
lamentable results of drinking a post ” or decoction of poppies. 

The expressions of the persons in various stages of incipient r advanced stupefaction are 
given with painful accuracy. The above are by Gopal Singh ; of Paridkot, 

Pat v ala, 

Py the State artist ( his name is not given.) 

* 971.—[11045]. Portrait of Maharaja Kann Singh. 

972. —[11046]. Portrait of Maliaraja N arendar Singh, the late ruler of Paiyala. 

973. —[11047]. Portrait of Maharaja Mahcndar Singh, the present Maharaja. 

974. —[11051]. Drawings of animals. 

97 5.—[ 11050]. Album of pictures. 

All these are most excellent, the coloring and finish is good, and the expression of 
the faces really true to life. The portrait of the late Maharaja Narendar Singh is in the 
Museum at Lahore. 
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978 
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■CLASS XX::2C“V\ 

MODELS. 

The collection in. the Exhibition of 1864 was principally rendered interesting by the 
number of models ol’European design, which could find no piace in this boot at all, were 
it not for the circumstance that they were made by native hands. The Jury's Report is 
given as it is issued, and sufficiently notices these articles. 

White box wood and the wood of Keii-il f Cappariii aphjUa ) seem to bo the materials 
preferred for modelling. The models consisted of the following groups: 

Mr. J . Gordon’s models of buildings at, Amritsar. 

Models of canal falls, aiul other canal-engineering contrivances. 

Models of churches. 

Eliminating these, the purely native models were very few. 

975 _0.1012]. Model of the Taj at Agra in soapstone, belonging to the Central. 

Museum Lahore : it is doubtfully of Punjab workmanship. 

Model of the Tomb of Has rat Salim Clnstl, at Fattihpur Sikrf, 
exhibited by Kai Karnvya Lai, Executive Engineer. 

Model' of the great ‘ Darbar ’ or Sikh temple at Amritsar. Exhi¬ 
bited by Sirdar Bbagwan Singh. 

This was made at Amritsar, and is elaborately finished, colored and gilt, to represent 
the original It takes to pieces and exhibits the interior decorated with the embroidered 
canopies, the copy of the “ Granth ” Ac., &c, in minute foe simile of the original. 

979.-- [ 10937 ]. Model of the Kutab Minar near Delhi, carved in ivory by Jitu of 
• Dellii 

2 QQ' _[ 11022 ]. Model of Jahangirs Tomb at Sh&fla?a near Lahore, by Ilabi baksli, 

a Lahore workman, —made of ivory colored. 

Great ingenuity and delicacy of work is displayed by these models. The best model 
of all, that of a Baibs ay carriage, executed at Lahore, has been already noticed. 

981._[ 11042 ]. Model of the“ Sangla ” or wooden bridge over the Ravi at Charnba. 

( Vide the note on these bridges under Section 0. page 333. ) 

Lastly, there was in the Exhibition of 1864 a small mechanical model of a singing 
bird, made by a "Workman at Nabka, This article I did not see, but the Jury described it 
as follows: — 

“ No. 11,100 is a musical toy sent by the R&ja of Nabha. On winding up the box 
the lid opens and 'discloses a small bird,v which flutters its wings and sings in an extremely 
discordant manner, until the machinery and the listener is exhausted. The workman- 
ship is rough, and the toy is of course copied from a Parisian model, but considerable 
ingenuity lias been displayed in the imitation . 1 
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JURY RETORT ON THE FINE ART SPECIMENS- 

JufOfs: 

Major General A. A, Ciuiyughame, 0, B* 


E. A. I^ikes* Esqr., H. M* 93rd. High* ■ 
landers. 

Lieut-Got. E, Mactagan, B. E., Gh ulani Mahhnb Subhanf. 

Baden PoWell, Esquirb. Lopel. Griffin, Esqic, B/C. 4., MejJoricr, 

lit scarcely, any..part of India are .the fine aria in so low a condition as in thd, 
Pan jab. In Delhi, indeed, which, is politically included in the province, the art of paints 
inq‘ on ivory has .for long been cultivated with, great . success, but in the. Panjab proper 
there is, at present, little in painting, sculpture, or architecture, worthy of notice. The 
reasons for this state of things are simple, and it m'm desirable that they should be fully 
appreciated, that a few words iu explanation of them may not bo considered out of place 
in this report. 

During the rule of the MuhamwMaii empefora, in the days of their af^pngtfc and 
still more in the days of their Weakness and deolipe, the Panjab was the battle field of 
India. Army after army of invaders poured down upon its plains from the north-west 
frontier, sometimes successful in reaching Delhi - the object of their ambition—sometimes 
driven'back by the Imperial forces, but always a curse and a scourge to the Panjalv 
destroying its harvests and decimating its population: 

There .was no cultivation of the fine a.rta at that time, for the people• .wore, poor 
and it was all they could do to support and defend their families. 

When the Moghal empire fell, the prospects of the fine arts did not improve, 
The condition of the Pan jab between 1760 and 1810 resembled that of England during 
the reign of King John. In every direction rose forts of brick “or mud, the homes of 
petty chiefs arid barons, who witli.two.br three hundred horsemen behind them ravaged 
the surrounding country and carried off the plunder to their strongholds. Tin.sc of the 
Sikh chiefs who were the most powerful. Were only the most successful robbers : any 1 
differences between them Were only differences of degree. 

At length Rani it Singh rose to power on Hie ruins of the Sikh confederacies. 
But he had won his kingdom by the sword, and had no reverence for the brush or iho 
hhiseb His life was passed in incessant war to extend and consolidate bis empire, and 
he'had no time to devote to the fine arts. Like most of his nobles he was grossly illiterate, 
and could neither read nor write, and in his Court, in its most brilliant days, there were 
blit . three men who could be truly called educated. 

The ten years succeeding the death of Ran jit Singh were years of anarchy . and 
revolution, and the Panjab first found rest when, in 1849, it was annexed to the British 
& 

It will not then be considered strange that the fine avis have not flourished . ,in this 
province. They are the result of peace and civilization, and it was not to be expected that 
they should arise in the midst of war and barbarism 4 but for the future there is good 
hope. No one who has carefully examined the articles exhibited, not only in the Depart¬ 
ment of Pino Arts, but also in that devoted tc Manufactures, can fail to have been struck 
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witlx the promise of future excellence which they display. The native of the Punjab 
possesses many of the qualities which ensure success in art. In common with the 
inhabitants of lower India lie has an instinctive appreciation of color, and though without 
any knowledge of the principles which should regulate its use, is often iuo.ro happy in 
his combinations than the educated workman of Europe. His color is often exaggerated 
but it is always warm, and rich, and fearless. The native artist is also patient: for weeks 
and months he will work at his design, painfully elaborating the most minute details 5 no 
time is considered too long, no labor too intense to secure perfection in imitation or 
delicacy in execution. The greatest failing in native artists is their ignorance of 
perspective and drawing, and it is fortunate that this want is the most easy to supply. 
Nothing is required but schools of design and judicious instruction to effect a great change 
both in the fine arts themselves, and in art manufactures in the Panjab. 

The Government lias at present under consideration a scheme for the establishment 
of a school of design at Lahore, and al though the difficulties at first may bo great, there 
can be no doubt of the benefits that will evenually result from it. 

Class XXXIII may be divided into two divisions, one including drawings and 
paintings, the other models. It is proposed to notice these division separately. 

Among the paintings most worthy of notice is a collection by Pundit ManpbuL 
Many in this collection are of considerable antiquity, aud it is interesting to note the 
changes in the art during the last three hundred years. Painting has undoubtedly declined 
in the Panjab, and the reasons for its decline are noticed at the beginning of this report. 
There is a delicacy of treatment about the old paintings which is almost entirely van ting 
in the works of the present day. 

The collection commences at No. 11,015, with an interesting series of 15 of the 
Emperors of Delhi. Most of these were painted by Purkliu, an artist in the service of Eaja 
Sansar Chand of Katocli, who was a great patron of art, and prepared a fine collection of 
paintings. There is a remarkable dearness of tone an 1 delicacy of ha idling in most of 
Purkhu’s works, but he was not so great a master of color as many other artists inferior 
to him in other respects. His son Eamdyal, who is still living, inherits much of his 
father's talent. Number 76 is a clever portrait of Maharaja Gulab Singh, said to be one 
of the best likeness ever taken of that prince. The next painting to it 77, is an interesting 
portrait of Eaja Sansfir Chain! by Purkliu. The series of Mull am; id an Saints, Nos. 88 — 100 , 
are very interesting. The paintings are by different artists, whose names are unknown , 
and some of them are very old. The most noticeable among them are Bahauddm 
Zakaria, who died at Multan, A. H. 666 ; Syad Julal Bokhari of Uch, A. II. G 8 G and 
Data .Gary Baksh, whoso tomb is at Lahore, A. H. 465. An unnumbered portrait of 
Maliaraja Eanjit Singh, said to be an admirable likeness, was hung at the.entrance of the 
Court; there are very few really good likenesses of this monarch. The best was taken at 
Eupar in 1881 by Jilin Earn, a painter of Meerut, in the suite of Lord William Ben thick. 
The Buttiala paintings, 11045—11019., are well executed, especially the portrait of 
Maharaja Karam Singh. 

But the most clever and truthful paintings in this class, are the work of Bishan 
Sjngh of Amritsar. This artist has exhibited no less than ten paintings, three of them of 
•considerable--These latter 10,988—10,985, represent the Durbars of Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh and Maharaja Slier Singh, and tile Municipal Committee of Amritsar, and are of 
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wreat merit Tlie perspective of the Wildings is incorrect, but the figure drawing is 
Admirable. The color is tasteful and rich, the likeness are good, and the expression 
of the faces is varied and truthful. A series of six pictures, Nos. 10,976—10,931 of 
smaller size illustrating the processes of the shawl manufacture, is equally good. 
The best of the series are Boa. 10,970 and 10,980, shawl pressing and cleaning. In 
these the detail is most carefully worked out, yet is not allowed to interfere with the 
unity of the design, and the coloring is especially good. 

No. 10,964 is a very curious work illustrating, in different compartments, the 
trades carried on in the Kangra hills. As a painting, however, it has no artistic merit. 

No. 10,975, a hook of water color drawings of different tribes in the Panjab, by 
Sani of Rawalpindi! possesses considerable merit; also some outline drawings, (unnumbered) 
l,v Kishen Sirigh, a KupurthaUa artist. The Delhi paintings on ivory have been treated 
of elsewhere. The only Delhi paintings in Class XXXIII are two, representing the 
Nawab of Jharjar hunting thoboar and the leopard. These are animated, clever works, and 
the grouping of the figures Is good, but the color is poor, and the drawing most 
indifferent. 

The majority of the models exhibited have been, as might be supposed, pre- 
pared under European superintendence. 

The most noticeable are a aeries of four, executed from the designs of Mr. John 
Gordon Executive Engineer of Amritsar. The workmanship and carving of alt these 
are extremely careful and good. The first, No. 10,991, is a model of the Town Halt and 
Municipal buildings now in course of erection at Amritsar, at an estimated cost of 
1,25,000 rupees. This, when completed, will be one of the finest buildings of the kind in 
India. It has a frontage of 280 feet, and, with its quadrangle, covers an acre of ground.. 
The second, No. 10,990, represents the Amritsar Government College, lately finished ; it 
adjoins the Town Hall, and is similar to it in style. The third, No. 10,993, is the Clock 
Tower at Amritsar now in course of erection, at an estimated cost of 23,000 rupees; 
the style adopted in this building is the decorated Gothic. The ornamentation, though 
simple, is very effective, and the proportions are singularly graceful It is proposed to 
place in it a clock with illuminated dials, and as it is situated on the Highest giound m 
Amritsar, arid is itself 145 feet in height, it will be a very prominent object in the city. 
The fourth model sent by Mr. Gordon, No. 10,992, is of au ornamental gate for the new 
public gardens at Amritsar. The detail of this work is very rich, the wings and piers 
are to be constructed of plastered brick, the gate itself is wrought iron ; the estimated cost 
is 1,000 rupees. 

The Bari Doab Canal Workshops at Madhopur exhibit some well executed raodols - 
Nos. 11,001 to 11,004. The most noticeable of these represents two of the nine bays of the 
jLmmrai fall in the 1st Division of the Bari Doab Canal. This fall, which has been found to 
answer better than any other, is the invention of Captain Dyas, R. E., Director of Canals 
Punjab. It is as great an improvement on the simple perpendicular hill, as that is on the 
Ogge, which has been found so disastrous in its action on the Ganges Canal. In Captain 
Dvas' system the water, falling from the higher level, passes through a wooden grating, 
which diminishes the velocity of the water at the crest of the tall, and distributes it over a 
m uch larger area than would in any other plan he the case, rendering the flow of water from 
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the cistern gentle and equable, and preventing the destruction of the bed of the canal. 
This very interesting model has been more particularly noticed here, as it was observed 
that many visitors to the Exhibition mistook it for a cotton gin. Lieut. Gars tin, Bari 
Poab Canal, exhibited several well executed models connected with the canal woi-ks—Nos. 
10,986—10,989. 

Nos.. 11,025 and 11,088 were models of the Churches at Gujr'at and Derail Ghazi 
Khan, in wood. The workmanship of these was good. 

Two models of bridges were specially worthy of attention, The first ( unnunibeied) 
was exhibited by the late Mr. Byrne, Executive Engineer, and represents the bridge lately 
built over the Gaj, near DhamisaU. The design is clover and bold, and being a 
laminated wooden arch, is well adopted for hill torrents. The second ( unnumbered ) 
shows five arches of the masonry bridge in course of construction over the Mark unde 
torrent near Amballa.. This model is most beautifully executed. 

Sirdar Baghwan Singh exhibits a complete model of the Darbar Sahib, the great 
Sikh Temple, in Amritsar : great care and labour has been expended on this work. The 
elaborate ornamentation of the temple has been perfectly reproduced, and the whole 
model takes to pieces, showing the in terior, which is as highly finished as the exterior. 

Two models in soap-stone are worthy of notice for the delicacy of their workman¬ 
ship, one representing the Jutna Masjid at Delhi; and the other, exhibited by Ifanheya 
Lai, Assistant Engineer, the tomb of Salim ChfstI at Fatah pur. A work of equally minute 
and careful detail, is 10,975 by Jftu, the Kutb Minar at Delhi, executed in ivory. 

One of the best models in the Department is that of a first class Railway carriage, 
( unnumbered ). This was entirely made by natives, and is a most creditable production. 
Although on a very small scale, the detail is given well and carefully, and the workman¬ 
ship is admirable. 

A ■kermantidote (unnumbered) is also worthy of attention. The machine is 
worked by treddles, and by the same action the water is raised by a force pump to the 
top of the tatties, the surplus returning to the reservoir. 

The last model to be noticed, here, is the wooden bridge over the Ravi at Chumba 
This is. a curious and picturesque structure. It was built in its present form about forty 
years ago by Raja Oharrat Singh, ’ The model contributed bv the present Raja gives a/ 
very exact representation of it, 

PRIZES. 


2 . 

6 , 


Models . 

Mr. John Gordon’s models.—The Amritsar Town Hall, 
College, Clock Tower, and the Ornamental Gate of the 
Rambagh, 

Mod el of Railway Carriage, 

Sirdar Raghw&n SiuglTs model of the Darbar Sahib at 
Amritsar, 


Rs. 


70 

50 


50 with Medal. 
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Paintings. 

4. Bislien Singli, Amritsar, ... ... 

5. Pattiala State, 

6. Sam, book of paintings, 

7 . Klsiien Slngli of Kapurthaila, a book of paintings, 


50 

30 

25 

30 
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MEDALS AND CERTIFICATES. 

8. Model of the Kutb at Delhi., 

9. Model of Therm anti dote, 

10. The Mncikopur models, 

lid 2. The G-ujrat and Dera Gliazi Khan Churches, 

13. Model of Bridge over the Ravi, 


Certificate* 
.. Do. 

Do. 

.. 

.. Medal. 


ram 

SI; 


lip 

■ 


' 








ENGLISH INDEX. 


A. 

Adze--.Skill in using, p. 209. 

Agricultural Tools and Implements, p. 310. 
Agricultural Tools in tlie Hills, p. 310-7. 
Agricultural Implements—Jury Report on, 
p. 317. 

Amputation—Nalive method of, p. 265. 
Amulets, pp. 177, 179. 

Architecture.Styles of, p 322. 

See al*o “ Building," 

Armour Chain armour, p. 294. 

Armour and Arms, inlaid, p. 293. and No. 828 

p. 168. 

Armourer’s art, p. 144. 

Armour—Miscellaneous—as maces, war- 
' quoits Ac., p. 295, 

.Arrows. See Bow and arrows. 

Art -See Fine Arts. 

Do. Schools of*—p. xxi. 

Astrolabe described, p. 262. 

Astronomical instruments, p. 260. 

E. 

“ Bfibul " work of Delhi, p. 186—7. 

Barrel- See Gun, 

Betel nut, used for knife handles, p. 145. 
Blacksmith’s tools, p. 151. 

Blankets, p. 28. 

Do. , No. -228—242. p. 29. 

Boats of the Indus described, p. 256. 

Do. of Kashmir described, p. 255. 

Do. used on Panjab Rivers, p. 253. 
Bookbinder, his tools, p, 304. 

Boring— See Ear-borer. 

Do. See Gun. 

Bracelets of lac, p. 212. 

Bow and arrows, how made, p. 295 
Bridges—Pile*—of Kashmir, p. 335. 

Do. Notes on -p. 333. 

Do. Varieties or—in the hills, p. 333—4. 
Building--Contrivances for—Class XXXI, p. 

322—338. 

c. 

Cobbler, his tools, p. 304—5. 

Calcines in pottery, how made, p. 221, 
CalotropU fibre—Fabrics from, p. 75. 

Cannon—Iron—how made, p. 284. 

Do. Practice of casting—by natives, 

p. 282. 

Do. Small portable—invented by Gulab 

• Singh, p. 284. 

Do. The gun “ ^arazama ” described, 
p. 282-3. 

Do. Specimens of— No. 557 &c., p. 75. 


Caps — Embroidered —at Delhi, p. 156. 

Do. Woollen. .of Lahul Ac., No. 644, p. 110 

No. 651, p. Il l, Ac. 

Do. from Posimwur, No. 662, p. 117. 
Carriages — See Carts. 

I)o. of European fashion made in the 

Panjab. Report on . j>. 219. 

Do. by Bhajjan Lai, p. 250. 

Do. by Mr. Chapmau of Amritsar, 
p. 250. 

Carpets (Cotton ), p. 10—11. 

Do. Dorajat — Notice of, p. 51. 

Do. of the Lahore Centred Jail, p. 26. 

Do. ( Woollen), p. 26. 

Carpenter, his tools, p. 299. 

Carts—Native—The parts of —described, 
p. 246-7. 

Do. Native— Advantages of—p. 246. 

Do. what loads they carry, p. 246. 

Carved Work — (Class XV, Division II) p. 205. 
Carving— Conspectus of, p. xviii. 

Do. See Ivory. 

Carved sticks p. 205. 

Casting metal vessels described, p. 141. 
Cataract— Native implements for treatment 
of, p. 265. 

Central Asia— Dresses from—in Lahore' 

Museum, p. 120. 

Chairs of Givjrat, p. 204. 

Chair -See G-ujrat. ( V enn Inch) 

Chapman, Mr. Li., Shawls designed by, No. 

356 — 362, p. 45. 

Characters See Writing. 

Cheese-maker, his apparatus, p. 307. 

Chenille work, p. 04. 

Chintz—Russian, p. 13. 

Clocks —Native made, pp. 258, 262 
Cloths — See under Cotton, Silk, Wool. 
Clothing—Articles of (Glass X), p. 101 — 120. 
Colors in pottery, p, 223. 

Coloring—Native method of art—p. 345—6. 
Con tri vanees— See B uilding. 

Costume— See Dress. 

Cotton fabrics of Multan, p. 2. 

Do,, do. of H usbyarpore, the Do aba, 
P 

Do. and wool mixed fabrics, p. 13. 

Do. cleaning implements, p. 310, 

Do. cloth ( plain ), p. 7. 

Do. cloth. ( fancy ), p. 9. 

Do. fabries— G oneral review of- Jury Re¬ 
port, pi 15 — 19. 

Do. fabrics —Jury Report on, p. 14—19, 
Do. do. Prizes awarded to, p. IS — 19* 

Do. do. Table of all kinds of —met 

with in the Punjab p. 21- 23. 

Do. Gin- Mr. Buchanan's design, p. 319 
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Cotton inamtfaetaes (Class V), p. 1—24. 
.Do* do. General view of, p. iii. 

Do. cloth preferred to wool, p. 28. 

I>o. do. Localities of—p. 2, 

Do. prints, p. 13. 

Do Baw-jffis, p. 310, 

Cutlery-—General account of—in Jury Report, 

• p. 152-3. 

Do, Jnry Eeport on Die collection of 1804, 
p. 152. 

Do. of Ludhiana .No. 736 -740, p. 145. 
Do. Progress in— at Sealkote, Delhi and 
W azira bad. 

Do. .Report of Jury on (1864), p. 152. 

Do. at Sealkote-- Method of w orking— 

, described p. 146—7. 

Do. of Shah pur, p. 148. 

Do. (Sub-class O'.) p. 144-152. 

Do. of W azira bad and N.izamabavl, p. 147. 

Daggers, p. 262. 

Dancer on tight rope, his apparatus &c., p. 309 
Daphne fibre —Fa per—made from, p. 80 —81. 

Do. paper of Nepal, p. 81. 

Deodar—Durability of, p. 332. 

Design—-Skill in Hat—as opposed to solid, xiii. 
Diamond—Art of cutting, p. 193. 

Diamond—The ICob i nu r—Ilistory of, p. 195. 

Ditto Tavernier 1 \s account of, p. 197. 

Drawings in outline by KishnDay, No, 965 
p. 352. 

Drawings and Paintings, p. 350. 

Dress \ Class X.) Conspectus of, p. xv. 

Dresses worn in the Punjab—‘General account 
of, p. 101. 

Dress of the Hill districts, p. 100-7. 

Do. Fakirs —Note on, p. 118, 

Dresses of the Frontier, p. 113. 

Dress-Articles qf—from the hills, detailed, p. 

Dress of Ambala District, p. 104. 

Do. Balti people, p. 119. 

Do. Bunuoo district and Waziris, p. 114. 
Do. of castes inhabiting the plains, n 101 
Do. Cliumba, p. 112'. 1 

Do. Chumba, further particulars, p. 120. 
Dress of Hazara district^ p. 114. 

Do. Hindu castes, p. 102. 

Do. Kulu people, p. 107. 

Dresses of Ladakh p. 108-Further, details 
about, p. 119. 

Dress of Lahuh cost of, p. 111. 

Do. Lahore, Amritsar, p. 102. 

Do. Lama, p. HI. 

Do. Musubnans, p. 302. 

Do. Munslns, p. 102. 

Dresses of Peshawar, p. 116. 

Dress of people of kSpiti, p. 309. 

Dress of Si lens, p. ;03. 

Do. fcjirsa district, p. 104. 

Do. Shahpur district, p. 105, 


Dress of Simla Hill States, p. 113, 

Do. Yarkand, p. 120, 

Drum s- See M usio . 

Dyer, his apparatus, p. 299. 

Dyeing shawl woo) described, p. 37. 

Do, silk, p. 60. 

11 

Barboring operation described, p. 268. 
..Embossing and chasing In metal, p. 185 
Embroidery ( Class IX ), p. 96—lOCi 

Ditto • ditto General View of, tin 
Ditto Coarse—worn by peasantr v. No. 

622, <&,*., p. TOO. 

D i. fcfco of Bellri, p . 96. 

Ditto No. 592, Ac., p, 99. 

Embroidery of Derajjat, p. 100 . 

Ditto Ludhiana, p. 98. 

Ditto Kashmir, p. 98. 

Ditto Ludhiana. Specimens, No. 

605- —609, p. 99 . 

Ditto Patterns, Method of tracing - — 

p. 98—9. b 

Ditto Two principal kinds of. p. 96. 

Ditto on leather, K. astir, La bore 

p. 100 . 

Ditto in gold—Process described 

p. 96.7. 

Enamelling- The art of—described, p. 184 
191, 1 ' 

Enamel ling at Jaipur, p. 192, 

Ivnamel—Black—done at Lahore, p, 191—2 
Encaustic tiling called, ‘kasi '—Origin of the 
term, p. 233, 

Encaustic tiling, p. 220. 

Engraver— aScc S <:■ al. 

F. 

Fancy cotton cloths, p. 9 . 

Fancy Manufactures (Class XX), p. 241—2 
Felt of Central Asia— See No. 311, p. 33 
„ No. 205. y. 30. 

F lbroivs Manufactures, Glass VTII (p. 74 _90 b 

Do. ditto General view' of—xi at 
seq„ 

mg woven, p. 85, 

et $eq. 

Filigree—Silver— wvork, p. 25. p. *107. 

Fine Arts— Introductory note on, p. 341. 

Ditto Jury Report on, p. 354—8. 

Ditto in Panjab . Backward state ac¬ 

counted for, p. 35. 

Ditto Points of defect aud excellence, ii. 
Ditto In what respects native artists 
succeed, p. 305. 

Ditto want of perception of natives in 
matters requisite lor, p. 343. 

Firearms, (Division II of Class XXVIII) 
p. 285, 11 ' P 

Flax— Indian--worked up at Belfast, p. 76. 
Flowers imitated in paper, No. 847 

Ditto in wax,No. 849, p. 24L 


Do. 


ditto 


hot 












ENGLISH INDEX. 


'Fly-flaps on it ed from worn! and ivory, p. 210. 
Furniture- (Clans XV, Division I), p. 203. 
Ditto Progress in design and manufae- 
hire, p. 206—-7. 

Ditto See Wood Carving. 


(I 


Gems~~Art of cutting, p. 193. 

Gilding—Process of, p. J7L 
Gilding- -See also Silvering. 

Gilder of leather, his tools, p. 204. 

Gilt work, how made, p. 17 F 
Glass bracelets (hUlti) Art of making, p. 239. 
Do. colored, made at Hnshyarpore, p. 236. 
Do. globes, silvered-—Art of making, p. 237. 
Glass imported for Aleppo, p. 240. 

Glass muiuifac hires (Class XIX), p. 235— 240. 
Do. making at Husbyarpxir, No. 838, p. 

. \ >nn 

Do. ditto Lahore, p. 235. 

Do, ditto Kama), p. 237. 

Do. ditto Patyfda, No. 841—845, p. 
238. 

Do. . ditto Conspectus of Class XX. 
Glazed tiles and pottery p. 220. 

Gold-beater, his work described, p. 174. 

Gold- beater’s skin— Mystery made about pro* 
cess of preparing, p. 173. 

G<>ld embroidery—Purposes to which put, p, 
156. 

Gold filings . -Value of— p. 185. 

Gold lw(\ p. 162. 

Gold plati rig— fe Plating. 

Goldsmith— Different kinds of work des¬ 
cribed, p. 184—5. 

Goldsmith's work of Delhi, p. 166. 

Do. ditto Kangra, p. 186. 

Do. shop-- The sod. of —bought up, 
p. 185. 

Gold ---/Sac Silver, also * Inlaid * and “ wire 
drawing.” 

Gold thread ( K.ahVbatiin ) how made, p. 161. 
Goojrat work — See Inlaid. 

Gourd shell used in making musical instru¬ 
ments, p. 277. 

Grain-parcher, his apparatus', p. 307. 

Grass (Miitrj) string and other fabrics, p. 
87.88. 

Green stone used for kiufe handles-. See 

Plasma. 

Guitar — See Music. 

Gun barrels of Tlolmt and Bhawalprir. p. 
287-8. 

Do. ditto how made in different fashions 
p.287. 

Gun carnage— Material required for, p. 284, 
Guns — dary Report ou, p. 54. 

Do. ^ Cannon. 

Do. See Firearms. 


H. 

Hardware, p. 143. 

Hats ( straw ) made at Lahore Jail, No. 590, 
p. 89. 

Hides— aS’A? Leather. 

Hills—Agriculture of the—p. 310, 
Horticultural implements, p. 321. 

Houses of Chamba and Pangi, p. 327. 

Do. of Basahir, p. 380. 

1)0* of Bpiti, p, 330. 

Do. of Kulu, p. 328, # ■ 

Do. "of Kashmir, described, p. 331. 

Do. of Ladakh, p. 329. 

Do. of PlacK p. 329. # ' 

Do. in the mountainous District’s, p. 327. 
Do. of the poor ( Shahpur District ), 
described, p. 324 —5. 

Do. of the peasantry, Cis* Sutlej, p, 325. 
Do. of the peasantry described, (Sealkot), 
p. 324. 

Do. of the p easantry—Attempt to improve, 
p, 328. 

Do. of the peasantry, described, p. 328. 
Houses of the wealthy, described, p. 323—4= 
Howitzer, native, p. 284. 


Tmplements— See Agricultural. 

I m pi cm o nts— See Tools. 

Indus river. Boats used on the, p. 256. 

Ink Native—how made, p. 308. 

Inlaid armour, No. 829, p. 168. 

Inlaid vrork in gold of Multan, No. 833, p. 168, 
Inlaid work in gold, p. 167 ct seq . 

Illuminated books, p. 148—9. 

Instruments, Astronomical, Ac., p. 200. 

•Do. of Music—Cla$s XXVI, pp. 
270.79. 

Instruments, Philosophical, Class XXI, p. 
259. 

Instruments--Surgical—Jury Benoit on, 
268— 9. 

Instruments—Surgical, p. 264—5. 

1 nstrum cuts—• See S urgieal . 

Instruments for weighing &e,, Class XXIIT, 
p 258. 

Irrigation ' Machinery for, p. 243. 

Iron used for gun-barrel making, p. 287—8. 
Ivory bracelets—Manufacture of, p. 214—5. 
Do. carving—Jury Beport on—extracted, 
p. 215. 

Do. Carving (Class XVI,) p, 214. 

Do. Paintings on—p. 350. 

Do. from mid elephants, preferred, p. 214. 
Do. whence obtained, p. 214. 


Jade--Articles of, p, 202, 
Do. See Plasma . 
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Jeweller#* 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

« 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


-184. 


-(Chapter XIII), p. 175 

Conspectus of. p. wii. 

Contrast between the—of kilts and 
plains. }>. 175. 

G reat variety of nomenclature for, 
p. 175. 

a means of saving money to pea- 
santy, p. 175, 

Art of chasing and embossing— 
described, p. 185. 
of Ckumba, p. 170. 
of La hut, p. 17(1 
of Ladakh, p. 177. 
of Piingij, p. 176. 
of Spiti, p. 177. 
of Delhi p. 186. 
of the Derajah p. 178. 
of Hazara, p. 176. 

of Kulu, p. 178.. 

worn in the plains. List of, p. 
181—183. 

Mode of finishing, p. 184. 

Method of setting stones for, p. 
186. 

Prizes awarded for—in 1864, p, 
190. 

Hepcwt on— by Jury of Exhibition 
in 1864, p. (89, 
of Shah pur, p. 179. 
of Simla States, p. 178. 

K 


Kaolin —See Pottery. 

Kincob —See the Vernacular Index. 

Knives—Prizes awarded for, p. 153. 

L. 

Lac bracelets (No. 860), p. 242. 

Lace made of paper, p. 242. 

Lacquer, how made, p. 212. 

Lacquered ware oi the Deraiatg). d .}A 
Lacquered ware (Class AY . Division HI), 
p, 213. 

Lapidary, his trade, p. 193. 

Leather (Class X ) Cemspectus of, xv 
Do. work ( Class XT), p. 121—132. 
Leather of KMnil, p. 124 . 

Do. Peshawar, p. 124. 131. 

Do. Kabul, p. 124, 131. 

Do. Nurpur, p. 122. 

Do. Kangra. p. 123, 126. 

Do. Gujrat, p. 123. 

Do. Knsbyarpdr, p. 126. 

Do. Sirsa district, p. 

Do. work of Simla, p. 614—126. 

Do. huka vases, No. 671, &e., ,p; '12o. 

T i me—Excellence of—in ancient buildings, pv 
322. 

Locks—Kinds used by natives, (No. 912—13,) 

p. 280, 


Locks.Ingenious puzzle. No. 914 P* 281. 

Ijooking.glass making, p. 239, 240. 

Loom—Parts of-.described, p. 297. 

Loom—Miniature used by gold lace-maker* 

p. 162. 

M 

Machinery (Sec. C). Introductory view of* 

p. 242. 

Machines for raising water, (Class XXII), 
p. 243 , 

Machines, small, for various purposes, (Class 
XXVII), > 280. . . ... 

Manufactures—General account of, p. i—xxn. 
Manual trades— Tools, 

Mason—AVe Stone-cutter. 

Matting, how made, (No. 381,) p. 85, 303, 
Mendicants, their dress <fcc M p. 118. 

Metallic manufactures, (Class XII), p- 

137-201, 

Metals--Non-preuious—Work in, p. 187— 
155. 

Metals—Precious—Work in, p. 150--201. 
Metal workers tools, p. 150. 

Metal work -Conspectus of. p. xv, 

Metal vessels, how made, p 141. 

Mirrors of steel, No. 771, p 150. 

Models (Class XXX.\ )Vp. 353. 

Do. of European design, described, p. 356, 
Do. of railway carnage, p, 262. 

Moore roft’s account: of shawl manufacture, 
p, 36. 

Museum—Drosses in the Lahore—described, 
p; 119. 

Musicians held in contempt, -> 270. 

Musical Instruments Class XX. VI, p. 270—9, 
Ditto ditto Drums, p. 278—9. 
Musical Instruments—Miscellaneous, p, 278. 
Musld—-Octaves and notes used in, p. 270. 

Do. prohibited to Mohamedans, p. 279. 

Do. ‘ System of—p. 270. 

Do. Stringed instruments of, p. 272—3, 
Music —'Wind in - tru ments o f. p. 27 7 ---8. 
Musical toy of Nabha, p. 858.. 

Muslins, p. 9. 

N. 

Natives power of workmanship p. 259. 
Needlemaker, his trade described, $>. 301. 
Nose mending—Slugical process in Kangra, 
p. 267'. 

0 

Obstetric art and practice. 

Ordnance and Arms (Class XXVIII) p. ?82 ~ 
295. 

Ornaments— 8e& Jewellery. 

Ornamental Manufactures (Class AA>) > 241 















Pa d1 ock s —See Lo c k. 

Pn in tings ( Glass JQCXIV ), p. 350. 

Ditto from Amritsar, p. 351. 

Ditto Kapurthala, p. 352. 

Ditto Peshawar, p. B52. 

Ditto pafcyala, p, 352. 

Ditto Jury’s remarks c«i the,hqteworthy 
ones in the 1864 collection, p. 355. 
Painted ware of Kashmir, p, 218. 

Palm Chanuerops) of the frontier—Fabrics 
from. No. 583, p. 86. 

Do. leaf-xuntti'ng,'fans &e M p. 86. 

Paper (Division I I of Class VIII), p. 77—84 
I)o. from flax., No. 572, j). 82. 

Do. Bufya roots, No. 574 p. 83. 

Do. Plantain fibre. No. 574 p- 83. 

Do. . Malze'iSt No. 576, p. 83. 

Do. Bags, No.‘566, p ; . 82. 

Do. Palm leaf, No. 570, p. 82. 

Do. Bhusa, No. 571, p. 82. 

Do. Further- account of process of making 
in Jury Report, V- 9?3. 

Do. flowers, No. 847, p 241. 

Do. Jury Report; on, p. 91-^95. 

Do. History of, p. 90. 

Do. of Kashmir- Process of making kept 
secret, p. 95. 

Do. of Kashmir No. 577, p. 83. 

Do making described, p. 77. 

Do. making, only by Mohamodans, p. 91. 
Do. made at jails of fibres, p. 79 et seq. 

Do. of Seal koto, p. 560—78. 

Papier mac lie .rare, p. 218 J*e. 

.patterns and the names of them used in 
Kashmir shawls, p. 39—40. 

Pattern "- See Design, 

Pearl boreiv his trade described, p. 192. 
Peep-shows, No. 851, p, 241. 

Persian wheel —See W ell. 

Pith—Toys made of, No. 856, p. 241. 

Plasma--A translucent green stone brought 
from Central Asia, sec No. 764, p. 148. 
Plating in gold and silver described, p. 173. 
Plough-—Description of, p. 314 
Powder-horn — Ancient kind of, p. 202. 
Poreelain -—See Pottery. 

Pottery ( Class Wil l), p. 220-231. 

Do, Attempts to make from supposed 
kaolin, p. 226. 

Do. Black and sdver-of Hazara Ac. p. 321. 
Do. Colors produced in—p. 223. 

Do. Conspectus of—-p. xix. 

Do. clay—Sorts of, p. 225—6, p. 239. 

Do. Filler kind not used ; reason for this, 
p. 233. 

Do. Glazed—Enumeration of speqhnens, 

p. 226. 

Do. unglazed, p. 228. 

Do. imitated from European patterns at 
Ludhiana, p. 233. 


Pottery Jury Report on, p. 232, 

Do. riln described, p. 225. 

Do. of Lahore and other Jails, p. 222 22 3. 

Do. Peculiar kind of—from Pera Ismad 
Khan, p. 234 
Do. Rohtak, p. 228 

Do. Toys in, p. 230. 

Do, Vessels of large size of burned— 

Hushyarpnr, p, 230. 

Potter's wheel and tools described, p. 228. 

Do. w heel 'desertbod by the Jury, p. 232. 
Prayer wheel of Thibet described, p. II1. 
Precious n:ietuis -Work in—Class All, 
Division 1 f, p. 156—174 
Print-— See Cotton. 

Qvtarrymg—Tools used in. 

It. 

Railway carriage—-Model of, p. 252. 

Eaih\ ay plant, p. 252, 

Razors, p. 741—145. 

Rifle —See Gun. 

Bitle-boring - Nat ive process of, p. 289 -90. 
Hopes of goat hair No. 411 Ac., p. 49. 

Do. of iminj, No. 586, p. 87. 

Hope of various fibres, .No. 587—589, p. 89. 
Rope twister or maker, his apparatus del# 
cribedj p. 303. 

Russia leather—Process of making, p. 124 


s. 

Saddlery—Native—described, p. 132. 

Sandals, p. 134. 

Satin -Russian, p. 63. 

Sawgins—Experiments with, p. 311. 

Seal engraver, his trade, p. 193. 

Serpentine—Cups of, p. 202. 

Shawls of Amritsar, p. 43 et seq. 

Ditto Niirpur. p. 42. 

Ditto Gujntt, p. 42. 

Sha wls—Adul rerat ion of, p. 43. 

Ditto Altering and joining of, p. 46, 

Ditto General account, p. 33. 

Ditto of Ludhiana, p. 42. 

Shawl edging— Sealkot: manufacture, p .45. 
Do. making -Account of p. 36. 

Shawls—Report of Jury on, p. 53 -55. 

Shawl duty-.How levied in Kashmir, p. 46. 

Shawls of plain shawl wool, ( Sub-class B.) 
Glass VI, p. 47. 

Shawl patterns, described, p. 39-—40, 

Do. wool—Localities and qualities of, p. 33, 
Do. do. Method of cleaning, p. 36. 

Do. do. fabrics of Kaslumr described* 
p. 40. 

Do. do. Fa brics of—generally described* 

p. 34. 


•» 













SKIBHHH 


Shawl wool—-Imports of real tool Kirmant. 
wool compared, p. 94. 

Shawls— Value of exports from Punjab, p. 41. 
Shawls woven in the Punjab, p. 41. 

Shells ( ordnance ) mannf&dfkre described, 

: Pj|M\ . . . ' 

worn in 


■ ' -tldd. vdV i;i- 

Table linei), p. 10. 

Tanning Process of, p. .123. 

T«F‘ • -Specimens <>4, No. 158 170. p. 1:1. 
f l..v vi?rv,M.eK s account of the Kofid-nur di&. 
inond, p. 197. 

Teapot Curious form of-used in Splti, p. 1*40. 

Do. used in Kashmir, p. 33—40, 

Ten: , p, 

Thibet teapots, p. 110. 

Do. metal work., p. 140. 

Do. Lamas dress, p. Ill—119. 

Tin foil tx 142. 

Tinsel, Ale tiled of making, p. 1(31. 

Bo. ornament maker, ~p. 194. 

Tinder poonhes used in the Mills, p, 177, 
Tools and implements used by vano'ua trades 
(Class XXIX ), p. 290— 4121 
Tools used m Africa It a re, p. 310., 

.Do. of the armourer, p. 300. 

Do. book binder, p, 304. 

Do. black smith, p. 151, 

Do. used in blasting, quarrying, Ac., p. 306. 
Do. used by cheese-maker, ^p, 307. 

Do. of the cobbler, p. 301 
Do. the carpenter, p. 299. 


Shoes— Descri ption of tliA Varieties 
the Punjab, p. 133-44 
Shoes of Delhi, p. 135. 

Shoes worn in Derajht, p, 133. 

Shoes of straw and grass used in the hills— 
See Glass X i>. 110, 111. 

Shoes w^rn in the Hills, No. 707.*12, p. 133. 

Silk fabrics . General view of, p. viii. 

Ditto • met with in the Punjab—List 
of, p. 05. 

|!ilk fabrics (Class VII), p. 57—73. 

), fringe -maker's tools, p. 298. 

tomifact/nre^— Prizes awarded, p. 73 
,, Price of—in the raw state, r p. 57. 

‘ throwing,' p. $1 

,, thread dyeing, described, p. 40. 

„ winding, described, p, 58. 

>v weaving, described, p. 51. 

Silver an ides for use or Ornament (Sub¬ 
class 0, Class XII), p., 165. 

Silver filigree work, No. 825, Su\, p. 167. 
Silvering j|lass-- - Art of, No. 840, p. 238. 

Sil ver plating. See Idating. 

Silvering on lac — Process of— -p. 242, 

Silver work: of Kashmir, jx 165 —167. 

•Siphon--■■Application of—in a toy, (No. 859), 
?V j>. 242. 

Skins.- See ICangra leather. 

Sind? boxes, No. 810, p. 165. 

Soap mn king described, p. 308. 

Spangles —Manufacture of. p. 161. 

Steel of Sealkot -• Alethpd of working, p. 146-7. 

,, whence obtained, p. 144-5. 

Sticks —Carving oil, p. 205. 

Stone-cutter, jus tools’,p. 305. 

$ km e-pol ish vr, his trade, p. 193. 

String (cotton), p. 12. 

Sugar-cane mills---Defects of, p. 331. 

Ditto i mil—Mr. Tlu chit nan design p. 319. 
Sugar-cane press— M w. B ecir a n an ’& improve¬ 
ments in. p. 313-4. 

Sun dial—Novel application of, (No. 852) 


Swords, p. 291. 

Swords of Peshawar, p. 150. 

•ft t W/l a T.fi m a IrA / "tVT.A 


Trades. —See Tools. 

Trappings .—See 8 ad d lery. 

Tribal colors, resemblance to the Scotch tar* 
tans, see p. 116. 

Trousers— Varieties of, p, 102-3. 


S words of Lahore make (No. 765—770) p. 150. 
Swords for show fighting, p. 293. 

Ditto Varieties of—at Peshawar, p. 293. 
Sweetmeat-maker, hh apparatus, p. 306. 
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Turning—Native lathe described, p. 212. 
Turned wood ware (Class XV, Division.III). 

p. 211. 

Turbans “-‘ Varieties of, p. 103-4 


;—Three successive processes 

described, p. 159.101. 

testing the ingot or fcandla, 
p. 157. " 

tax on flic ingots, p, 157. 


Wire-draw in 


gilding the ingot how effected, 
p. 158. ' 

confederation of workmen, 
p. 157. 


Velvet, p. 63. 

Vert.u'—Articles of (Class XI V ), p. 202. 
Vessels of a household, described, p. 138-9. 
Vessels of brass how made, p. 341. 
Veterinary 1 surgery —Native practice of, 


Ditto 


Do. fab ric| — General view of, at mj, vi. 
Do. ditto General description of- as 
met with in the Punjab, p. 25. 
Do. ditto of sheep's Wool, p. 26—32, 
Do. ditto of shawl wool, p. 33 — 49. 
Do. ditto of goat hair &e.. p. 49— 50. 

Do. ditto List of, p. 50. 

Do. ditto PnV.es awarded to, p. 52, 
Do. ditto (Class VI } p. 25 52. 

Do. manufactures- . Miscellaneous,, p. 30. 

Do. ditto of the Hill Districts 
p. 31 cl ay q. 

AV\)ol--^>Shaw1-~- Method of cleaning, p. 36, 

W ool — See SiiawL w ool. 

Wrestler, his apparatus, p. 308. 

Writing with the nail p. 34, at «■ 

Do. Specimens of.C 


Water wheels in Hazara, p. 320-1. 

Wax flowers, p. 849—241 ’ 

Weh-W caver's method-of preparing, p, 1. 
Weaving—-Four styles of. p. 2., 

Weave)? —Tools of, p. 297. 

Weighing and, measuring —Instruments for 
p. 258. 

WellsryMethod of sinking, p. 337. 

Well-sinker, his Work described, p. 337. 
Well sinking—Costs of, p. 838-9. 

Well---Parts of its apparatus described, 
.244-5. 

Wheels of a cart how made, p. 247. 
Wiredrawing Processes described, el ay 
p. 157, ' 


X|Xl 
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VERNACULAR INDEX AND GLOSSARY. 


HH ■name of a district placed, after ct word indicates that the term is locally used 

“ jyi.” =s Panjabi;" P.” = Persian } HP == Hindi; “ AP = Arabic; S. = Sanskrit, 


Abkhora, Abkora tutldar, a drinking pot, 
with or wi th o ut a spo'ut (thd) ha* a 
handle and lid, .... 

Abra lihM, a. print coverlet, 

Ah ran, a heavy square anvil without, 
points, (ct. prom), 

Abshar , a stride pattern, No. 317, ... 

Adda (Cis- Sutlej) = Kutta, }. v, 

■ a stand or box, for supporting any 


Page. 


138 

22 


141 

32 


apparatus, 

-■— the beam which supports the 

moveable mast in a river boat, 

Acldi, an iron bar, m the native turning 
frame or lathe, ... 

■ blocks carrying the wheels of an 


193 

253 

213 


ekka, <fec., 

Adhotar, coarse muslin, 

Afghan Dress, seo Peshawar, . . 

A f tab a, a brass ewer from which water is 
poured into the silfchi, 

A'gal, (Hills) a crowbar, 

Agaura, one of the ‘ tabla ’ or pair of 
drum s with a spot, No. 904, 

‘Aina Bfa, a looking-glass maker, 

Ak =sitad&r, q. to, 1 *•« 

Akalf Nihang, q. v>, 

Alla, (Cis-Sutlej) a cupboard, 

Alacha. a Kabuli silk piece used to make 
pai jamas, ... 

Alfa, a peculiar kind of shirt, worn by 
beggars and “ fakirs/’ 

Alghoza—a flageolet, No. 881, 

AlwAn, plain vlotli of pashmina, 

, y ak tarn,- -Alwan (q, v.) of single 


248 

22 


189 

306 


279 

240 


326 

67 


118 

277 

89 


thread, 

plain woven pashmina or shawl 


wool cloth, 

■—-, imported cloth of Turkey, red 

color, 

Amftma, a large loose turban of shawl, 
Ac., worn by Miisulmans, 

A1 wfrn dot&ra, sbawl wool cloth woven 
with fine double thread, No. 401, ... 

woven, of double {bread, 


60 
383-47 
2 
104 
48 


hence richer and heavier than the 
* yak t&ra * fabric, 


60 


Page. 


Alwan— Eed cotton cloth, M , 

21 !|l§§" 

Ambala District, dress of 

104 

Amli-kar—Needle or hand-worked, as 


opposed to kanikar or loom-woven i 


of shawls, 

35 

Amritsar, shawls of 

42 ■ 

Anehal, very broad gold or silver ribbon, 
or edging, 

io 

An ant, (No. 74 Jewellery), 

183 

A'nda, (Ois-Sutlej), the ring round the 


axle-tree, ,,, 

247 

A'nk, an eye:—part of a bahli or bullock 
carriage, 

247 

Anga, see Angarka—it is the body part 


of the Angarka without the skirt 

ipa® 

and tails, ... 

103 

Anglti, a small fire place, a portable fur¬ 

; 

•203 

nace, 

Angocha, a small sheet of printed cotton, 189-18 

Angarka, a sort of long coat, fitting tight 


to the body, and hanging down be¬ 


low the knee, opening in front, 

102 

Angushtri, (No. 89 Jewellery) , 

188 , 

Angushlana, (No. 91 Jewellery), 

183 M 

Angushtri pr Munch:, q. v . } 


Anguthi — Angushtri, q. v., 

183 

Angya = .Inga, q> v. f 


Anjani, manganese used in making 


pottery glaze, 

22.1 

Ak—the cross-yard supporting a .square 
sail, 

254 

Areri&n : (well gear), Ac., 

245 

Arli, side bars or pins, in a yoke for 
oxen, 

314 

Ari-kash (or parnai kash) a sawyer, 

300 

Aft, a cobbler’s awl 

.— kundiwala: an awl with hole for the 


thread used in leather stitchi ng, 

305 

a bridge of a sarangi, Ac., No. 874 ... 

276 

Ara, a big saw, 

199 

A'san, a small pile carpet to kneel on at 
prayer time,. 

51 

Ashrafi, a kind of small gold coin, 

202 
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Asl-tiis, the finest and softest shawl wool, 
No. 403, 

Asftar (pottery),* a costing of paint or 
varnish, preparatory to the applica¬ 
tion of some delicate color, 

Astarlab, an astrolabe, 

Atii, an amateur musician, 

Attardan, (No. 68, Jewellery) 

—-——-~r. a casket fitted with vases for 
holding a’tr or perfume essences, No. 
81.5, 

A'ter an, frame for winding off thread pre¬ 
vious to forming skeins, 

. A'tishb(&, fire-work maker, 

Atlas, Satin, 

Auzar— (A.) ===' Hathyar /. v. 

Iwan, (Cis-S u J.ej) the axle, 

B 

liaba Ninak’s fakirs : a sort of devotee,... 
Babul work, see u ELMrdar" 

Biig, reins in native horse trapping made 
of s\ik, &c„ 

Bagar, the notch at the arrow end to fife 
the bowstring, 

Bigdanr, a leading rope or halier, either 
of silk or other material, No. 540 
Bacha mitti, an earth hall used in mould¬ 
ing bombshells, &c., 

Badeli serf dumeli, q, i\, 

Badl4, thin silk, per;* .M any very gauzy 
fabric, 

Bahawalpur silk, 

Bahawalpi.tr, Lungis of 

•Biigh, a sort of v&t of course doth 
embroidered, No. (122, 

.Baiun, n diver ornament for the arm 
( Jadi I )oah), ] 

Bahuta, (Skahpur) a sort of armlet, 
Bahli, more correct way of spolling, — 
Baili, a country carriage drawn by oxen, 
Bui, part of a carriage, (see page), 

Bajra caste ( Sir'sa) dross of, 

Baili, a small brass drinking pot • (Cis- 
Sutlej), 

Bailoni, a, small t6ol which is used to 
propel the wire drawer's heavy drum 
wheel, 

Bain, ( p. 86 Jewellery ), 

Bair ( well gear ), v 

Bairugi, a clast; of devotees, their dress, 
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225 

262 

274 


166 

1 

303 

63 

247 


119 


132 

205 

71 

284 


65 

64 

69 

loo 

179 

179 

247 

247 

104 

326 


159 

183 

245 

118 
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Baitak, a house with an open sitting, 

room on the 1st floor, . . . 324 

Bafchari, a. tank with an iron bottom and 

furnace below, used in soap boiling, 308 

Bala, (23, Jewellery ), ... 181 

Bala Bala-kh &e., JOiungridar (No. 34 

J ewellery), ... 181 

Balti province; dress, of ... Up 

Baltoa, a big bucket for water, ... 138 

BAii Bahadur!, ( No. 30 Jewellery) .., 18,1 

Bali, ( No. 30 Jewellery ) ; ... 181 

Bali-pati, (Montgomery district) earrings 

worn by both sexes, 180 

BShat, broad-cloth, English or Persian, 5(1 

Banawa,. a kind of fakir, .... U8 

Banduk rakh-dar, agtiu—rifle bored, ... 286 

Babdtfk, a gun ; or matchlock, ... 

~-— toradkr, a matchlock fifed with 

a slow match, ,,. 286 

Banduk mail sipaia: a heavy gun requir¬ 
ing a, sort of pronged support, 

No. 928, .287 

Bah cl ilk masahidar, a gun fired vyitjh. 
a percussion cap, ( “ Masala the 
percussion composition in the cap), 286 

Bancluk path ark alah, ii matchlock With 

flint pan, *. 286 

Bandar, the strings attached to a sail for 

reeling, .... 264 

Bunjara, the native oculist: his skill 

described, ... 266 

Bdnnu, a woman’s veil, 23 

Band (No. 87, Jewellery), ... 183 

Bank, a large vice for bench or table use, 151. 

B4nk, a large Sword, used in show fight-' 

iug, ; ... 309 

Ban-kath; coarse cixtechu, ... 123 

B&nkiya, a sort of scoop used by tur¬ 
ners, 213 

Bank an, (No. 82 Jewellery h ... 188 

Brin mimj, string. No. 886, ... 87 

Baimuehi, dress of people, ,,, Hi 

Bansi’i, (H,) a flute, No. 879, . . . 277 

Bara, the holes in a “ jandri ” or wire- 

drawer's steel plate, ... 159 

Bari, a polishing paste used by lapidaries, 193 
Bari, (well gear), 241 

Bark, ( Kabul) a fabric of camel's hair, 

(soft)*. 51 

Baradari, an open gkreien house or pa- 1 
vfiion, ' 205 
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Barba, a sort of file used in enamelling 

work* ... 191 I 

Bard, a sheet like' ‘foi, r ' 51. 

Baric shiitri, camel hah* cloth, 1STo, 431,., , 50 j 
Bartla, ( well gear ), ... ■ 245 j 

Banna ( Burma—kunUmchi ) ‘ bow and 

drill for boring holes, ... 299 

Barmaur dress, described, ... 120 

Barta, a v/ooden bar, covered with, a 
polishing i?bhQ[positioii Used by i&fone 
carvers, • ... 306 

Barta, a needle maker’s grinding wheel, 301 

Barwata, (Ijjfo. 22 Jewellery ), ... 181 

Bar jin, a kind of 1^4 cake, made by 

‘papargars \ ... 307 

Baaola s=s tesha, q, v, t 
Batti. a candle—a roll or stick of . seal¬ 
ing wax, lacquer or any other sub¬ 
stance made up in this form, . .. 2.12 

Batti, a leather tag, part of a fiddle 

No. 874, ... 27-6 

Bftzi'-gar, a, tight ropo dancer, ... 309 

Bazu, an arm , ( well gear ) ... 244 

Bazubaud, (Np. .71 Jewellery ) ... 183 

Belhi, • ''the’ native .cotton cleaning roller, 1 
Betna, -awoiUhg; bin, aee-chakla, 

Belna, a screw and roller.apparatus, for 

cleaning cotton, ... 310 

Belna, the sugar-cane press, .. . 313 

Bdtar --Balofri q- v., 

Bhalohal: (well gear) ... 244 

' Bhangi, the'scavenger' caste, ... 192 

Bel (towards Sind), =# Ghhatti, q. v. 

Bern, the rope of a dhankli, q. v. ... 244 

Beri, a large heavy boat, its, construction 

and parts described, ... 253-4 

Bliarmar Lahori, a. kind of matchlock 

used by the Sikh army, ... 286 

Bhartyfc, a maker of brass vessels ; see 

tatyfir, ... 141 

Bharota. = Bhukian q. p. 

Bharputvj a, or Bhlrpunj a, a grainparoher, 307 

Bhatrii, the ear-borer, ... 268 

Bhatti, a forge, a furnace, a kiln fqr 

filing pottery, No. 151, . .. 225 

Bhawan, a wheel on a well worked with 

the “Uto-ckai4s,” ... 243 

Bhawafcta, (No. 75 Jewellery), ... 183 

Bhukhln (Ivangru) a mallet for clod crush¬ 
ing in the'fields, ... 317 

Bkura, coarse goat hair cloth, or sack¬ 
ing, ' 50 


Page. 


316 


Bkiira, a thick coarse hair cloth, (goat s 
hair). 

Bh usd : broken straw/ 

Bieliu, a scorpion: a nettle. 

Biclnia, a dagger; see plate, 298 

Bel-karahi, a sugar-boiling cauldron, ... 314 

Bilibiidi (P) an Afghan knife, .. 292, 294 

Biloha (Multan) a tool used in enamelling, 193 
Bin, a stringed musical instrument, No. 

865, 

Bm-Jogi, a sort of pipe used by snake 
charmers, No, 884, , , 

Bindli, tinsel, 

Bindligar, maker of tinsel ornaments, ,,, 

Boda, (No. 12 Jewellery),, 

B 03 M. a w eight or load, 

Bohr, (No. 48 Jewellery ), 

Birhamg'and, (No. 94 Jewellery ), 

Bfobali (No. 28 J ewellery), 

Bishnavi caste, ( Sirsa ) dress of 
Borya-ba£, a mat weaver, ... 

Bugdar, a sort of dumbell used by 
gymnasties, ... 

Bugeka, a printed cloth for wrapping 
bundles, &<*., 

Bulak ( No, 43 Jewellery ), 

“ Bulbul clinskm ”, a pattern produced 
inweaving, 

Bulgliar, a sort of leather, 

Bund, a spotted sheet worn by women, 

Bund Miimi a kind of stiff (“ waxed ”) 
spotted silk, ... 

Bunda, a ring used by ear-borers, ... 

Bunda or bundok, a sort of earring in¬ 
correctly called ‘ durieha,’ i.u the list, 

No. 29. 

Jlundi, a kind of sweetmeat, 

Burbura (Delhi) a powder formed of dis¬ 
integrated felspar, 

Burdan, ticken, No. 116, 

Burkti,' a tool used in gun barrel boring, 

Burka, a veil or shroud for women j see 
note, 

Buraki : a turner’s pointed chisel, 

B&rya ( well gear), 


0 . 


273 

277 

194 

181 

307 

.182 

1.83 

181 

104 

303 

3Q8 

23 

182 

2 

124 

23 

65 

268 
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306 

227 

9 

289 

102 

213 

244 


Chabutra, a flat masonry platform or 

edging to a well, &c. , for sitting on ... 337 

OhMdar Chamkani, a scarf, Peskawur, 

No. 35, ... > 
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Ohigul, a leather vessel for carrying 

water on a journey, No. (572, * ... 1556 

Chaim, a goklsinifclVs tool, ... 185 

Chain** a cold chisel for cutting iron, ,.. 151 

Ohaj, a winnowing basket, ... 303 

Ohahbaeho, a small masonry tank, used 

by soap boilers, .,. 308 

Chham ( Pji ) a well sinker's shovel, ... 337 

Oliaina, cymbals. No. 893, ... 278 

Oliak, a potter’s wheel, ... 228 

Ohakfci, a hand-mill, ... 302 

Ohaktuvah: a mill-stone rougher, ... 306 

l? Obhkla and bel#4» a pastry roller and 

board, 306 

Chakla, a stone slab for grinding on, ... 189 

Chaldi ( well gear ), 244 

CliakM (Bobt ah tte. )» a country cart, a 

*■ hackery ’V 246 

duiker, a tray or shallow basket of strawy 

or reed, .. 325 

Chakra, the “ war-quoit 295 

Oh&kh ( Ois-Sutlej) a pan for receiving 

■jugat*.cane juice when boiled, ... 314 

Cbkku: a penknife: a gardner’s grafting 

knife, ' 321 

Ohalla, a Huger ring: plain, or at any rate 

the same all round the hoop No. 180, 183 

Ohaila ( No. 90 Jewellery ), ... 183 

( •hath, bread- ring, worn on the toe, ... 180 

Chalni, a sieve, ... 139 

Chau i ha, j e wollery of ... 176 

Chamba, houses of, described, 327 

Chamba, dress of people, ... 112 

Chamlu dress, further particulars, ... 120 

CL;aura• irak, a sort of Persian leather, 124-5 
Charon ta, a leather strap, ... 266 

Ohamra-charm?, Parchment, 194 

Claim kali, corruption of “ Champakallv* 

7. r. 

Ohampakalli, (No 60 Jewellery), ... 182 

Chandatihdr. (No. 58 Jewellery), ... 182 

Chandarmah, (No. 57 Jewellery). .182 

Chuuk angan, (Shahpdr) a silver armlet 

worn with chuns, ... 179 

Chhuda, a kind of hammer, used in making 

a wire-drawing plate, ... 159 

Chandbma, (No. 17 Jewellery), 181 

Chan jar, (No. 96 Jewellery), ,,, J84 

Ohaimi, a stick used by weavers, , . . 297 

Chhau (K.angra)~Kulhhra, y v> 


P aga, 

Chan, wheat bran used in polishing 

needles, ... 302 

Chang, a umsieal instrument, ... 276 

Chap, a seal, a stamp- -a “ chop ” or 
order bearing an official seal. 

o'. • ... 176 

Ciiapkhn, or jackets fitting close to the 
body opening at one side of the front, 
and prefixing, ..; 104-5 

Chappar, a that oh, a hut with thatched 

roof, 320 

Ohapeiv a eurvedpiecc in the ‘‘PskuN q:i>, 321 

Chapli, Sandals of leather (and also of 

patfca/ q, m) in the frontier. No. 668 , 117 

Chapli ( Pro?)tier districts) leather sandals, 

No. 715, ... J34 

Ohapu. a flat boat, 254 

Charkh, the rope twister's apparatus, see 

fig. 1 at page, . .. 304 

Charkha, a skeleton wheel, for spinning, 

Ac., ... ■ 1 

Churkin, wire-drawer’s wheel, ... 159 

ClCir-dlya, a lamp with 4 receptacles 

for oil and wick., ... 138 

a sort of horse housing, in two 
pieces, ono for each side under the 
saddle, V 

Charkh, a needle maker's grinding wheel, 301 

CMrkh$na, check, ... 22 

Ohargul, an ornament worn by women 

in. Hazara, ' 1 .... ' , 17 $ 

Chargah si tar, a sort of si Ur. q, t>. ... 

OMrtara, a musical instrument, No. 869, 274 

Oharafna, sort of armour plates, worn by 

the Siklis, ” .. . 294 

Charm, a sort of portable catile-feeding 

trough, made of goat hair. No. 437," 50 

Ohtira, — BLangi, q. v. 

Chashni syrup; (Qis-'Sutlej)a- vessel for 

taking out boiled cane juice, . .. 314 

Chaskii. a doth dyed with kussumbha, 

and printed, ... 23 

Chat, a grain bag, No. 430. * fl , 50 

Chatai, matting, No. 681 , 95 

Chat era, derived from “ ehitarna ”—to 

adorn, embellish, ... 185 

Chatera, the embosser or chaser of silver 

and gold in work, ... 185 

Chattfi, a wooden jpegge and mortar "299, 189 

Chatri. cloth covering of a carnage or . 

ekka canopy, ‘ (4 . 247 

Cluiuni^panmcla,, q.y. 
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Chausi, broad wtton dolh. tk web bav- 
mg 4,00 thread*, No. 79, ••• 

C'hausuti, plain cotton cloth, 4 thread, JN o. 

37, "• ' 

Ohauras bird, a narrow chisel, ••• #>- 

Chaurasi rcti, a square or two-taced 

file. No. 151. - f" 

Chaurasi, a small ehaurasi, q. ... *** 

Chautahi, a bed cover, also ased. as a 

wrapper by villagers, No. 4tt, ... V 

Chauras-mefeh, a small square anvil, ... 141 

Ohaurasa, a sort of spitor for mating 
holes in a wire-drawer's plate?, , , 

Ckaun, a fiy-fiap, Up. .823, 

-a fly-ftap, ingeniously made of 

•wood or ivory, - • 

qiialral (well gear), ... 244 


Bige. 


Oliodni, a tool for scraping leather, used 
by book binders, • 

Chenlta, a swing table—a slab suspend- 
cd by four strings from the foot, .. 
Cheri-randa, a sort of plane used in 

Celling, tyJ., dUU 

OMt Abra, a kind of printed cotton, No, 

185, - 16 

_(“ Child/, ” corrupted) cotton print- ^ 

ed in colors, Ac., No. 184, • •• ^ l 

_-pattu, a woollen wrapper, stamped j 

with a pattern like chit or print, ... 50 

—-•-•rahdar, a kind of print with striped 
pattern, ••• 

-Bundl‘d spotted do., 

——Butidar sprigged do., >» 

-Marpeclx—s tripled, do., ••• ” 

.-Shakargah, print with figures of 

animals, No. 301.1 •;* *» 

,-Nakl-i$M* &kind of print, ... » 

Ohii, wastage allowance m goldsmith’s 

work, (Delhi), ••• W? 

“ Chick, w a screen of reeds or split bam¬ 
boos, hanging up before doors, Ac., 

No, 585, ^ 87 

Chikan, embroidery or insertion work, in 
thread, 

Chikd, a mould for cheese pressing, ... 307 

Ohikara, a fakir’s fiddle, No. 877, ... 276 

Chikrs (Hills) a hooked stick used in 
agriculture, (fig,), *•* 

Chilli—Jh mud, q. v, 

Ohilkan (Hazara) sort of ear-ring, .. 176 

Chilamchi, a fiat metal basin, for washing 

in, • •• 1*39 

Chiu, a. seam, ... >15 


Chin, embroidered gauae, Ac., No. 801, 

Cluni, a China silk fabric (Yarkand), ... 

Chilasa, a lapidary’s wheel, 

Chimta, tongs, forceps. 

Chhil tfunba, oxidised copper filings, ... 

Chilli, a tool for dressing and squaring 
building stones, 

Chinal, a caste of people in the .Derajat, 
who make carpets, 

Chiniva gukiar, a flowered silk of Bu- 
kbira, • • 

Clilrna, a goldsmith’s tool : 

C'hirna, one of the turner’s tools, 

Clurni, a tool for cutting leather, 

Choga, a woollen long coat or cloak with 
skins, No. 302-3, 

Choti -phul ( Shakpur) a flat shield-like 
ornament worn on top of the head 
by Arora women, 

Cbolu ( Kang rn) a long coat, . . 

Choli, a sort of stomacher covering the 
breast only, worn by peasant ; wo- 


164 
65 
" 3 

169 
223 

305 , 

51 

665 

18 

213 

805' 

• 32 


180 

106 


men, 


Chop, a peasant woman’s veil or wrapper 
of red cloth, No, 036, p. 100, and ... 
Chopat, part of the potter’s wheel, 

Chosd, a thin long rasp, 

Chuhdrarnbhd, a gardener’s tool, ... 
Chukvi, a powder of the dried aoid stalks 
of the rhubarb, 

Cbuhakli (well gear), 

Chotiye, stays to support a mast (length¬ 
wise) in the “ beri ” or river boat, ... 
Choti phul, a round spherical boss dif¬ 
ferent in form from the ornament of 
the same name in the Jack Doab, ... 
Chiium, a colored cotton cloth brought 
from Bombay, 

Chuiii hbf'h a scarf of gold muslin, 

No. 702, ... 

Chuni mahnal, chap iilai No. 805, 
Chunoria, an embroidered not fabric, No. 

804, •• 

Chili ( Chu.mba) a long coat or choga, ... 
Chhura, a big knife used by Afghans, Ac., 
Ohhuri, a small knife, 

Chiiri, (No. 85 Jewellery), 

Ghuridir, a kind of gun barrel, 

'Churgar, ivory, bracelet maker, .. . 

D. 

Debal-Eiuni, thin crimson .silk, di 


103, 105 


15-23 

228 

276 

321 

328 

244 

253: 


181 

23 

1(53. 

164 

164/ 
120 
. 294 

188 

387 

215 

65 
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WlA, a wooden scraper used by sweet¬ 
meat maker, ... 807 

Pabkai, the work-man who .flattens gold 

wire into tinsel and singles, ,., 100 

Daditak (Hazara) a sort of forebead pr- 

v narnent, :, ■ ■ ... ' 170' 

Daf, a kind of drum, i|to only lawful 

instrument for Musulmans, ... 27,0 

Paftar, a volume, an cilice, •«• book of 

gold or silver leaf, ... 174 

Puftri lent, goldbeater, bis work des- 

. cribed, ... 173 

Pafli, a kind of tambourine, No. 907, ... 279 

iiagii, a boat used on tbe Indus. ... 257 

Daman-afkkalik, a garment or skirt and 

body joined ( alkh&lik (A) ) No, 596, 99 

D&inni see Dauni, 

Damn. (No. 13 Jewellery), ... 181 

X&ndS, ilie support of the canopy on an 

okka, Ac., ... 24 

Banda kasaawala ( Pji.) sticks used for 
" wringing out skeins of silk from the 

dye vat, 299 

Da mi, a large tambourine, No. 906., ... 279 

Bair as (CL- Sutlej )-~j otar (Pji.) q. ... 

Ba.ian, the verandah or roofed, but other¬ 
wise open space in front of a room 
(kotbri), ... 323 

DAl-kobiu, a sugar-cane press, ( Ambala 

and Cis-Sut«j). ... 313 

Banda, a short stick for turning wheels, 

Ac.:, ' ... 228 

Prink, Jewellers foil, .... ,186 

Daudral (Kawgra) a sort of harrow or 

rake, ... 317 

Dant-roda, a wooden cup forming part 

of a sugar-cane mill, ... 313 

I>&\ a weight used in the tinsel maker's 

apparatus, ... 160 

Dar.in.ta (Gis-Satlej) rsici q. v. t 

Darari-damhi, a rolling pin and concave 
receptacle used by native needle- 
makers, for flattening wire* .. . 301 

Barber, the Sikh temple at Amritsar, re¬ 
markable model of, No. 978. ... 363 

Dari ( <( Durree ") melbocl of making des¬ 
cribed, ... 10-11 

Dari (Durree) a stout twill cloth, woven 
like a durree (carpet) only finer — 
(Ludhiana), ... 17 

Dari ( ‘Purree”) the well-known cotton 
striped or patterned carpeting of 
India, ... 8 

P&rain see Dren, 


Daryalbrif, the silk-weaver, ... 61 

Daryai, specimens of $#* 1 . 451-474, ... 67-8 

Darydi, plain silk fabric, ... „ 

Baryfti Dimp-chau (lit. sun-ray) shot silk, 6$ 

X)ary ft sc Dabri g.v,, 

Dustir, a loose full turban of a length of 

cloth, .,.10$ 

Dasti s* (Derajat) posicbi q. v., ... 

Dastur, a syringe, .,. 266 

Daur, a large earthen vessel used by 

grain parchors, 307 

Dauru, a small drum, No. 910, 279 

Dauri (Jack Doab)—a kettle and mortar, 325 

Dedi—fcandaura, q. ... 

Das Una, a glove, a flat brush for spread¬ 
ing newly-made paper, ... 306 

Dash* (Kashmir), the edging at the ends 
of a long shawl, ... 

Ddh-nrasht, a broad variety of Kash¬ 
miri paper, No. 578, ... 83 

Datri, a sort of sickle, . 315 

Dedhi, an iron piece used with ‘ Sumbh$', 

see . ' \ lt , 161 

Deg, steel filings, used in fire-work 

making, ... 303 

Deg, a cauldron, still larger than Degoha, 
and of the same shape, ... 

Degcha—Bogchi, a cookiugpot, ... 139 

Delhi, shoes of ... 135 

Delhi cutlery, ... 144 

Delhi, paintings. ... 350 

Delhi, looking.glass making, . .. 240 

Deora, the entrance passage to a house, 323 
Dirg, a musical term—“ tenor,’’ .... 27.1 

Dera Ghfei ; Khan, dress of ... 113 

Deraj at embroidery, ... IQQ 

--—carpets, 51 

—-"returned ware, 1„ 1 213 

Dewat, the 6th note in the musical scale 

" La,” 270 

Dig (Lower Hills Min.” q. v. f 
Dibba, a small round box, No. 809, .,, .165 

Didbftn, the sight at the breech of a 

cannon, see " Makki,” ... 284 

DiwdU, thin plates of gold and silver, 
prepared for the gold-beater to make 
out Meef/ . , 174 

;I)hukar ( well gear). ., 244 

I)h4kawali ,.see Xftthi, 

Dbrula ( Sirsa) the string which ties 

the anga or coat, ... 104 

Pharmchi (Hills) an iron ladle, No. 734 416 
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DUngra ( Simla Hills) an axe, , . 316 

Dhanyari, a glass-maker’s i>low-pvpe, ... 237 

Dhaussa, a kcrfcle-driin*, carried on horse¬ 
back, No. 002, 2t8 

Dharwar. cotton cleaning experiments, at 311-12 
Dhhna, the curb, in European saddlery 

and, harness, ••• 148 

Dhanak, very narrow gold ribbon, ..> 162 

Bhankli, a machine for raising Water, ... 243 

Dhang (local) high ground on the bank ^ 
of the Jumna, • • • 

Dhatrf, a ouiWe& if oh—a sickle] &c - No. 208, 315 
i)iiati«ri—(well gear ), %-ii 

Dhifcu (Kulu.) ai woman's cap, ... 107 

Ditaka ( Perak Ghiai &Mn) —takband 
q. v 

Dhauri, coarse leather shoes, ... 103 

Dhedu (pji ) a kind of large ear-stud, ... 180 

X)b edu, ( No. 31 Jewellery), ... 181 

.Oiiella, small weights for separating the 

gold strands, in tinsel making ... 160 

Bhera, a sort of skeleton drum for skein - 

ing and winding off thread, ... 298 

Phfwat, parts of an ekka or behli, ... 247 

Dboi, see tak, 

llhol, ajcind of drum, No, 898, ... 278 

Pkol. (well gear ) . 244 

Pkolnk, a kind of drum, No. 899 ... 278 

Pholna, a sort of amulet * silwatta, q. r. 

Photh a waist cloth worn round the 
lota by Hindus, &e., in lieu of 
•browsers,* ... 8 

‘Ohotar ( A.dhotar ) coarse muslin, ... 113-9 

Dhumclii, a crupper, .. 132 

Pleura, the axle in an ekka, ..248 

Phiirta, small cups made out of leases, 

by Posalis, ... 306 

Phup-Chan, see Daryhi, 

“ Dokad-dar,’’ a sort of pattern in a 

shawl (Sashiah’ ), ... 39 

Pokh, a Central Asti^ cottph £ab$c, •- 23 

Pol, Polchi, vessels for drawing water, 138 
Pom, a “ Mir&si ” museian, . 270 

Dhumkar—( Kulu) a woman’s shawl or 

wrapper, ... 107 

Phusi (Kabul) a coarser kind of klios* 

q. v.t ... 51 

Pdaba, see Hushiarpur, 

Ddmiihi, a sort of baimhei*, . .. 142 

Pon’da, or dondi, boats used mostly on 

the Jheium. ... 255 


Page. 

Po-lungi (Jalandar ) a fine double 
lungi or scarf, 

popatta, a scarf of silk or muslin., worn 

by women, ... 6& 

Dora, a cup attached to a rod,— a sort 

of ladle, ... 30G 

Doran, woollen cloth, (Kulu,) No. 285 ... 31 

Pori, an iron straining ladle to separate 

the curd for cheese-making, ... 307 

Pori, aloud df edging or narrow braid in 

gold and silk, No. 788 ... 163 

Both (Kangra) a woman’s gown, ... 107 

Porya, a cotton fabric colored with due 

stripes, No. 53, ... 6 

Porya or striped fabric, ( cotton) ... 2$ 

Porya,, a leash consisting of a bunch of 
silk threads, fastened at the end;:;, 
they are often worn to suspend, 
charms or amulets, &c,, round the 
neck, No. 638 ... 7t 

Bosangi—Kkarwai.it, q. v., 

Poshnla, a long shawl, ... 88-41 

Posliala is a pair of shawls, made with the 
d kinara,” or edging at different sides 
so that one may bo worn ovex* the other 
for thickness, a.-; Well as appearance 
for then both sides show as right sides, 60 
Posali, a caste of people who make cups 

and plates out of leaves, ... 306 

Bosiia, a cotton fabric with broad stripe 

in blue and orange, .... 6 

Dosuti, plain coarse white cotton cloth, 7 
“Dotahi,” a wrapper or sheet, ... 46 

Dot&ra, a musical instrument, No. 876, 276 

Potiya ( Kabul) a woman^ Veil^BannU, 23 
J)Hz, a kind of plane used by car¬ 
penters, . . 300 

Bren, an inflated buffalo skin, used by 

swimmers in torrents, .. 127 

Dughdugld (Montgomery), a sort of 

necklace, ... 180 

Dungsmo, a tea-pot, ( Spiti), ... 140 

Dress of Kangra District, .. 106 

A Pres’ (corrupted from English dress- 

piece) figured muslin of all kinds, ... 21 

Purrees of wool, (Bahawalpur) No. 218, 27 

Dukh, part of the apparatus in silk 

thread, twirling or throwing, ... 59 

Pair a, (Hazara) a necklace of metal beads, 17 6 
Duimiyau, silk net, 63 

Pilmba, the broad- tailed sheep, ... 122 

Pdmeli, the eascabel or bail at the end 

of a cannon, ... 284 
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Dur (No. 27 JewelleTy) .*♦ Idl 

Pur a, a kind of whitish, blanket (BasShir) 

No. 278, 31 

Burma, a kind of woollen patfcu, ... 51 

X>unga, a punt 0 j broad boat (Kashmiri) 255 

E. 

Kkk a or yakka, slight carriage drawn by 

one horse, < • 246 

Fkka, description of ... 248 

EkwfSb a sort of small anvil used by 

goldsmiths. • •• 1^5 

Eksdti, (coarse, thin, single-thread) cotton 

cloth, • * 7 

Etkoi (Waziri) a coat made with seams, 

(sec 1 Halka” ) to fit the body, ... 11 ; 

■p. 

Fard, a single shawl, ... 50 

pMrd Shai. a single long shawl, as op¬ 
posed to dosha/,a, q. v., ... 50 

Fakir’s dress, note on - ... 118 

Falit.i, a slow match, made generally, (if 
for guns) of the air-roots of the Bohr 
tree, and for cannon of thread soaked 
in powder and spirit of wine, ... 285 

Fatda, falita, q, v. t 

Ik la, tape, narrow gold edging, No. 799 164 

a. 

®ehi, a girdle of woollen cloth, worn by 

rnen in Lahul, . ’, 107 

Gadi a ream of paper of 240 sheets, ... 03 

Gaddi, hill shepherd, remarkable picture 

of (No. 954), ... 351 

GachIX a cushion, a pad, .,, 301 

Gabba, a kind of cloth (wool), ... 50 

--, a carpet made of different colored 

pieces of pattu sewn together, ... 50 

Gkdl ( well gear), ... 245 

Gad ah “Gari or Gadi, q. v,. 

Gad bar, (well gear), ... 24*5 

Gad ola, an elephant pad, ... 132 

Gagra. a plaited skirt of coarse fabric 

like lenga ( q. v. } ) only coarser, ... 105 

Gagra*. people who apply leeches, ... 267 

Gahan (Cis-Satlej) a harrow used in 

rice cultivation, 315 

Gajra ( No. 84 Jewellery), ... 183 


Pager- 


29 


Galtcha stss Kahcbit, q. v. f 
Galfm, ( P.) a blanket, 

Gamcha, a lump of dough used in clean¬ 
ing gold-lace, 205 

Ganga-jamm, work in silver and gold 
combined, as with a silver ground and 
gold flowers, &o., ... IQt 

Gangan (well gear), . -. 244 

Ganga-Bagar “the ocean of the Ganges,” 

a large ewer, ... 139 

Gandhiir; the 3rd note of the musical 

■ scale “Mi" .1. "290 

GanyA (well gear), ... 244 

Giiil or Garb, the common country cart, 245 

Garlri, a sort of carpet, Dora Gth&'/A Khan, 

No. 223, ... 27 

G&rha, very coarse and thin cotton cloth, 8 

Garw4, Garwt, water pots, ... 139 

Gatka, a ‘single-stick/ ... 309 

Genda, rhinoceros hide used for shields, 294 

Gdm, must stays in a boat, ... 253 

Glut^rambhb a grass-cutter or scraper, 321 

Gatra, a sword belt, No. 773, 162 

Gazi, a bow of a fiddle, A r c.,. .. 275 

Gazf, coarse cloth, ; .. tW 8 

Ghan, a wheelright's sledge limumer, ... 299 

G-har, a house, ... 323 

Ghittf, diaper, a fine cloth, . .. 6 14 

Ghetta, a sort of broad curved slipper, 
worn in Delhi by women, and by 
effeminate men, sec plate, ... 135 

Ghori, the bridge of a stringed instru¬ 
ment, ... 277 

Ghota. s sort of burnishing tool, ... 186- 

Ghub&ra, mortar (ordnance), ,.. 285 

Gilaf, a cover, ( gilaf takya ) pillow cover 

often of cotton print, ... 190-13 

Gills, a. straight-shaped csiip like our 

tumbler, probably copied in metal 

and called “ giUs” as a corruption of 

'glass/’ ... 138 

Gilmi randa, a sort of plane for cutting 

out grooves, ... 300 

Girdhanak, a stick for turning the loom- 

beam, ... 297 

*; Girdhanak ” a long reel, used in tinsel 

making, . ... .160 

Giraclana khat, (Waziri) a married wo- 

man’s coat, * 115 

Gokru, a kind of bracelet, ,,. 179 

Gokru-mukesh, see mujeesh, 
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284 
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185 
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181 
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204 


Gokrm origin of In Jewellery, 

J*§- 1 a burr, a form of ornanunU (No. 

77, Jewel.hny), 

Oolab, a piano used-for inouhimg* Ac., 

CJol birA, it Hi»ali 

Garorti, (IMvi) a rope across a stream, 
by means of winch passengers a col 
goods are Hung .across, by a pulley 
arrangement, 

Obshwkra, a border ; also ~= bal/, q. 

O oia eh obi, a piece of wood c ut to a n 
\ edge, used in polishing leather, 

Goja-seh a shell f oftlmmee ), 

(Vdra reth a rat’s tail file, p. 151, 

Goirit, a tool used in embossing metal; 

Gobi narrow gold ribbon or silver 
( safed gotu j, ; ' .• 

Guehhi marwarid, (No. 20 Jewellery )... 

Gujrat Shawls, 

-Chair, origin of, p. 123 and 

-.Gold, inlaying of, p. 1 . 68 , mid ... 

.—work, iv.c Kofciri, 

- iulrl)-padi, a vase for sprinkling rose¬ 
water, No. 316, ... Xdti 

Gulbada ;, a striped silk piece, maun- 

far tore deseri bed, ... 62 

-specimens of, Nos 433-450, ... 67 

- 4 —y—a striped .silk p i'ece imitated 

m Pftnhmtafc fis r 0 . 3£>$* 4 ,s 

tbdubaml ( No. 66 Jewellery ), ... 133 

tytimti, a kind of,cotton cloth, 21 

G utsam, a too) used in embossing metal, 185 
Gun. a grain bag of goat hair, No. 437, 49 

Gun katas ( Kukv ) anklets of zinc 

pew ter, worn by women in KiUn] 1,08 
Gunyii, the gnom mi or carpenter's scpiare, 300 
Gufltyan, ft at rings, worn on the to'.s. 

tilnzara ), v; p : ; 

H» 

1 taluk at, a horses neck ornament, 132 

Rttib, Aleppo—glass imported from, ... 340 

italis. ( Cis-Sutloj, the plough. ;)I 5 

ila-lk, ( AV iziri) a sort, of seamless coat, J to 
Hainkal (No. 55 Jewe)lory ), . 182 

ilajam ( Pj. ) —Nab 7 . a., 

H al, the plough, 314 

Kal, ,1 pointed l)t■am in a plough, which 

serves as fhe ploughshare, 315 

Halwrfi, the seller and, maker of sWeoO 

... M 


fldmani d/ista, mhj. for Kawnng, q. r.,... 
Jlawang dasta, a pestle and mortar, 
Hamayal ( Hazara ):^Har q. v,, 

Haudi (Mull4n) Ihubossor’s tools; ,,, 

Handi, a cooking pot or kettle, mdete of 
pojterv. the same shape as a degehi 
which is hiiiss, 

Rangi a large horse-hair sieve, used by 
silk-dyers, 

Hanj, a rope in a boat’s rigging, 
llansam (llaznra }-^J{asli/ r . 

H ar (N o. 59 Jewellery ), 

Hasliivn, a fiords or fit 

shawls ; leir the v arious kinds, see plate 
Hassi, a necklet, like a torquea, 

Ha s sh, like has si ’ only smaller, 

a • liass' (No. 65 Jewellery ), 
Hum. a two-handed sword. 

Hath, a hand or arm, a measure .-a 23 
inches, 

llatlia, i\ heavy frame which fits over 
the " Sharia ” i n a loom, phi to. 
Hatha, a perforated beam, in mdt-wcav- 
i»g, 

Katheli, a wooden mallet or pojishhlg 
block, used by leather dresser:;, ... 
Kathy a «^ocp used for stirring sugar 

Hath ml. the trunnionfi of a cannon, 
Hathy&r, tools, weapons, 

Haudft, the ‘“howda” or chair 1 for riding 
on <tu elephant (in various ibrm.s,).^ 

Handa-arnark a howda with a dome or 
canopy, 

Hathknli, a hand - vice. 

HaUittra-gilli. n pottery pestle wet-hUnl, 
used for crusfling graiu, 

Hathaura, hatlmuri. a hammer —et p<mm 
Haul diJ (No. 63 Jewellery), 

Haus. a tank or masonry pit, itsed for 
slonng pottery clay, paper-making 
materials, Ne. ; Ac. ; Mpewm, 

Haw eh, or I la veil, a mansion, a hi rge 
dwelling house, 

Hajari, a. broad cotton cloth, white, 

Hazara, dress of people, 

Haznra Jewellery, 

--—, water wheels use, made of 

Hor (Delhi), a sort of gold ribbon No 
783, 

Ho(.!i, a kind of howitzer, 
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Huka, vases of leather, No. 671. ... 125 

Hushyarpur ancl the Doaba ; cotton of tie 3 

--leather similar to K&ngra 

worlc, ... 122 

■ L 

Ikbilo, a sort of square scarf, (Multan), 

No. 491, ... 69 

IVaka-bond, the maker of silk girdles, Ac., 64 
Tudawa-jai, a porter’s knot, or coil to en¬ 
able a load to bp borne on the 
React, No. 279, ... 31 

Tnst&b ( P. ) a kind of shoe, No. 718, ... ||5 

XI aka-baud, silk fringe and tassel maker, 298 
Tzar-band- - a netted girdle or string for 

the paijamas or loose trousers, ... 71 

J. 

Jabbal (Hills) a junker used in boring 

for blasting purpose's, ... 306 

j'ahangxf i, kaghaz - - a large sort “ of pa ¬ 
per, No. 561, ... 79 

Jaipur, enamel of, ... 192 

Jajam, printed cotton floor cloth No. 192, 13 

Jablimizri, ( WuzfrJ ) childrens shoes, ... 115 

Jugni ( No. 61 Jewellery), ... 182 

Jngjagan, “or$d<-\v” or brass foil, ... 142 

Jail an ( well gear), ... 215 

Jakina khat, ( Waziri) an unmarried 

woman’s coat, ... 115 

Jalf, net (fabric), ... 21 

JWill ( No. 36 Jewellery ), ... 1 82 

Jaltaning, a set of musical glasses or 

rather bowls, No. 888, ... 278 

Jaltharnan, (well gear) ... 245 

Jamai (Waziri) an embroided white scarf, 

worn by young women, ... 115 

Jamdani, silk with woven sprigs of flow ers, 65 
Jama war, a sort of shawl with a pattern 
in stripes, intended as its name im¬ 
plies for a gown piece (jama ), ... 40 

—-. technical varieties of in Kash¬ 
mir, ... 40 

Jandar, paper-making apparatus (pulp- 

pounder ), No. 96, ... 305 

—r - the. powerful roller and vice, used 

in wire-drawing, see plate, ... 158 

b a. a large rake used* in. agriculture, 3.15 

Jaudri, a perforated steel plate, used in 

wire-drawing, ... 158 9 

Jaugi, the handle for guiding the plough, 34 


Jan gam fakir, a sort of devotee for thoi# 

peculiar dress, 118 

Jar pa char, part of the sugar-cane .press, 3.13 
Jar ah, a surgeon, . ... 266 

Jathi, a coil of chirk, brown woollen thread, 

plaited wi th the hair by Ruin women, 107 
Jauhar, watcr-tuark' ; hjru ; swords, . 293 

J auliar-dar, having #'* jauhar ” wafer mg 
or -water-mark, on steel, gun barrels, 

&c., ... W 

Jhalu, (well gear), - . 245 

Jhang-kangan, (No. 88 Jewellery), 183 

Jhang, demand for cotton fabrics from 

the Jail, No. 84 ... 0 

J aw a or jabba, a sort of wooden peg to 
play certain stringed, instruments 
with, ... 274 

Jazail, a long heavy kind of musket, 

used in forts, Ac., • ... 285 

Jerii, part of a carriage, ... 247 

Jhftbba, a tassel, ... 99 

Jhamkan, tinsel pendents to Jewellery. 194 
Jh&iij, a kind of cymbal, No. 893, ... 278 
Jhelum. horse bits and stirrups well 

made at, v.w 148 

Jhirmil, a Bukhara silk fabric, ... 66 

Jliv.l, a saddle Cloth, .., 96 

--. baili, a large pair of sacks for 

grain, carried by a bullock, No. 485, 50 

- -an elephant’s housing, ... 1 32 

Jh ill a, the yoke or yoke beam, ... 246 

—- a r0 p C or twig bridge, . . . 384 

--—( on Sutlej ) a means of crossing 

strej;!ms —Garoru on. Ravi, q. r... ... 384 

Jlnimk^, ( No. 31 Jewellery ), ... 181 

./liumar ( No. 19 Jewellery), ' ... 181 

Jild, a volume, jild-slz—a book-binder, 394 

Jiili, gold-beater’s skin \ method of pre¬ 
paring, -•> If 3 

Jin, jean (doth.), »•> 21 

Jok, a leech, ... 267 

Jotar ( Pji.) a rope for keeping the oxen, 
together in threshing or treading opt 
the corn, ... 316 

Jora,=kainsi (music ) q. 

Jowal, (or chat q. v.) bags of asses’ 

hair cloth, ... 51 

Jiia, a single yoke of light construction 

for quiet oxen, 315 
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Jula, a weaver, his tools, ... 297 

Jtlia, tVve ripper l>ar of art ox yoke iu a 

plough,, ... 314 

Jut,a, ;nagpkani=gketta. q. v,, 

Juta, as hoe, et passim, 106 

Juta, a shoe, Sc c., 

dusta ( Peshawar), leather shoes, 

, No. 068, ... 11 7 


K. 


p. 124 aucl 131 
33 


El bid leather, 

Kabuli pashm, Kabul woo!, 

Ka-br-posh, a covering of embroidery or 
shawl work for a tomb or shrine in 
a mausoleum ... 41 

KAbya, a soldering iron ... 302 

Kuch==kaneh q. ?>.. 

Kach (Sirsa)^sala, a cloth round the 

waist, just covering; the loins, ... 104 

• -- (Kangra) breeches, ... 106 

Km. bar, silk refuse, ... 58 

Kndak, coarse cotton cloth: of Kashmir =- 

bafta. ... 23 

Kaddm'a°(Basalu r) a.kind of blanket, ... 277-31 

*'Kaddar,'‘ a sha wl pattern, ... 39 

Kaf, a mixture of emery and oil, used in 

cleaning metal, ... 301 

Kufgj'r, a skimmer or Rat ladle, ... 129 

Kafshi, slippers, or half shoes, with no 
supports for the heel, but have a 
raised iron piece on the In ad under- 
neatli, ... 135 

Kaglmz tikii- da r, gold ornamented paper, 84 
Kagtnak, a fabric of camel’s hair (Kabul), 51 
Kaineh, ornamental cloth, M orn by wrest¬ 
lers, &C-; ... 309 

Kaituri, braid, No. 787, ... 1{>3 

Kaituu inothradar, see No. 785, ... 160 

Kairisf, small cymbals, No. 800, 278 

Kainth, a sort of wire-Cutting shears', ... 301 

Kajai, the snaffle in European harness 

and. saddlery, ... 148 

Kakka ( Dcra GrMzi Klmu) a boddice 

worn by Ihliich women, 114 

ICak rel, a k i i id of deer sk in, ... 122 

Kakressi, olive green ciAor in pottery, ... 224 

KalA a stick fit on which hangs the 

heddle of a loom, " ,,, 298 

IDdbufc, a block used in rope ^ making, , M 3Q3 


Eagcu 

Kalbiit, a block or cylinder for mounting 

work or’kiii/Is, which in progress, ... 2«5 

Kalbiit, a shoe-maker’s last, ... 305 

Kalabatun sa^—dla bat, q. v., 

KAIabattfu, gold and silver thread, made 
by twisting the tine drawn wire on 
to red and white silk according to the 
metal, ... 161 

Kalghi, a round plume of feathers, worn 
in helmet or turban, either of feathers 
of the "Vonk/tr" bird, or the rnonal 
pheasant’s crest, No. 794, p. ) 64 and 120 
Kalamvat, a player on the tambuva.' a 

class of musician, ... 270 

Kalbai, chirtuf, children’s sandals (Wazfri), .115 
Kalai, tin (pure), ... 238 

Kalib, an iron tube for heating and 

straightening arrow* shafts, ... 59b 

Kaliar, caste of enamel-owners, in Sliahpiir, 120 
Kalam kar. a stripe different- from Abshar. 

-No. 317, ... 32 

Kahn, woollen pile carpet, . ... 26 

Ivahcha, small rug or pile carpet, ... 26 

Kalhoti, a cylindrical vessel of mud- 

plaster for storing grain. ... 325 

Kamarband, a girdle or scarf, &e., Ac., tied 
round the waist, passim, 

Kambhal, a blanket, ... 29 

Kamrak, a kind of cotton cloth (cambric), 21 

Kamr-khi,sa, ( Peshawar ) a hunter’s or 
soldier’s belt, holding k nife, flint and 
steel, .15 ; powder horn, shot flask, Ac. 

Ac., No. 704, ... 131 

Kancij, lump glass, the baris of the pottery 

glaze, ' ... 22.1 

Kandi (Nb. 69 Jewellery), ... 383 

-—a well .sinker’s trowel. .. 338 

Kamila kadi, the drawer of silver ingots 
in their first stage of being made into 
wire, ,,, 

“ Kandla. kash ” confederation of these 
artizahs, 

Kandla. the cylindrical silver ingot, the 
basis of work in Wire-drawing, 

--, method of testing, 

--, method of gilding, 

a square thin rod of iron, used in 


gun barrel making, 

Kangi'a leather, process described, 

-, process of nose-mending, 

~-, district, .dress of 

shawls, see Ntirpur, 
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Kangre (Kashmir) a ehanmi&e or fire- 

dish, ... 231 

Kangan, small bracelets, ... IfB 

*-, ( iNo. 77 Jewellery ), ; ... 18.3 

Kan gnu. ( Kill it) a variety of' £ Gunhare’ 

A ?• v "> 

Kanga padam ( Tlub.) tobacco pipe of 

Spill atid Litkul, ... 110 

Lhm-rtuiiliyn, an ear-.cleaner, a sort ob v 

barber-surgeon,, ... 267 

K :i.n 1, a u, a ter Lag, No. 0593, ... 130 

\Knnut reti, a saw .sharpening file, ... 300 

Kaiiikar, loom-woven, the more valuable 

kind of shawl, ... 35 

Kanun, a- psaltery,-No. 871, ... 275. 

Itanawca, a fabric of plain shot silk 
l. r. with a thread say of green one 
wav. and red the other, the same W 
o the * Daryal Dhup-chau of the 
Pan jab, only better; and made in, 
Bukhara, or especially Persia, 6b, 70 

KanassJ, a two-edged file, 

Kim si, a sort of bell-metal of which 

plate and vessels are made, ... 137 

Kanertvi, a gold-smith's tool, .. . 185 

Hum tala ( No. 33 Jewellery ), ... 181 

lAanth ? -karitl)i, ( No. 32 Jewellery ), ... 182 

'Kuniura, a musical inst rument. No. 872,, 275 

Kup. a book-binder's paper-cutting 

knife, 301 

ICaphicli, thin iron bars, used in making 

the case of a bomb-.shell, ... 285 

Kara, (No. 77 Jewellery ) • 183. 

Kh*-ehol> heayy g$d embroidery for 

saddle cloths, cushions, &w, ... 96*7 

Ivar-i-chikan, embroidery on silk or 

thread, .... 98 

.K&rd-khaiit, turned and lacquered 

ware, et. ’&?#., ... 211 

.Kilr-i-kalaindani, the painted ware of 

Kashmir, ... 718 

Kiir-.i-nmnakka.sli, painted ware, ... 218 

.TCariU or karahi, an open hemispherical 

cauldron, (et paxxini,) 143 

Kiirdb ( P, ) a beam or fra me. o f wooden 
beams, used fit heavy lauds as a.clod 
misher, ,,.315 

Karjan, (well gear), *• 2 # 

Karka^i, (Cis-Sutlej) see hast, 


Kftrifon. the foor hoard, for moving the 
heddies in a loom, 

Karkbtn, a carbine, n short barrelled piece 
wi feh rather wide rn out I >. 

Kard (P)=chliuri, a small knife, 

Karandi(Hills), a scoop-headed wire, vised 
in clearing out a blast hole, 

KArehi, an iron plate for parching grain, 
Kama! glass, ■■ ■■ , 

Kardn:., i Ravi), see G awra. 

Kurfci, a small kurta, y. r, 

Kartiphvtl. bunches of silk and tinsel 
ornaments, worn in the ear, No. 795, 
Kara phut, (No. 31 Jewellery,) • •• 

Kart; : d,‘ bones/ No. 895, 

Kirint, a round mallet, used by potters, 
Karwak, the targe earthen pot used in 
raising; w a ter with aP dkknkU/’ ... 
Kashmir, boats, 

• Kashmir A.’ ( cloth ), European, u Cash- 
mere,” ; 

Kashmir emigrants from, 

-- A houses in desc ribed, 

paper, excellence, of maiiufac- 
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298 

w?>;' 

291 

30.6 ■, 
307 
237 


104 
181 
273. 
228 

jf|| 

255 

50 
43 
38 L 


hire, a scarf, 

—— painted ware, 

-- peculiar bridges of 

-silver work, 


■t«?a jugs of (jS\>, 733$ 


94-05 
2.18 ets<j. r 

... 335 

165-167 
... 140 

Kashka^Tdcft, (Ne, 16), .... 181 

Kasi, a sort of mattock or rather shovel, 815 

..(Hiits) a small lice, 316 

Kftsithe encaustic tiling work,. seen on 

old ’buddings, .,,. 233 

Kasoli fOb-Sutlej) a small, ‘ Kush or hoc 

tor sugar-cane fields, ... 315 

KaUh, a sword used in showd&ghting. ... 298 

Katira, goldsirdth's shears, ... 184 

.,metal cutling shears, 151 

Karh, goldsiuitlv > S(*issors, lt>9 

K at hi, a saddle, ... 132 

--laryanwAli. a saddle, ornamented 

with huge tassels, 1P 

--dliaUawiili, (Derajat) the sanus ... 132 

KalAr, a steel punch used la perforating 

a wire-drawer’s plate, ... 159 

-, n, kind of dagger, see plate, ... "292 

Kit ra, the wooden saddle, tree, , . 305 

JKu tor a, a small Hut c up for d in nki n g, ,., 138 
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hat hi la , leather tags in a fringe ntajcer-s 
miniature loom, 

K a tin n ala, a sort of necklace. ( Perajat}, 
Kaiaya, the wire-drawer in the second 

' stage,,, 

KftuncM, forge-fcohgsi, 

, a shovel for talcing hot sand 
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208 

m 

159 
151 


307 

102 


used in grain parching 
Kiiush, a sort of female shoe or slipper, 
jund, n flat cup,, (see katora) called so for 
• Krfhwul ’ the lotus flower, vvddcli it 
is.supposed to resombie in shape, ... 
Kaunta, (Jhelam), a ferry boat, one end 
is pointed, the other flat and square, 

KAwya *•= KAhyh '/• a., 

Iveta nukri, silver marbles for toys. No. 

822, 

TChaddar, coarse sail doth, 

Ji hadar, coarse muslin, 

K.haftan, ( Per*: ) a short cloak worn in 
Kabul and on the frontier with a 
hood, No. 663, 

JClmkhi, grey or “aali" oo||r, 117 et passim, 
Klial leather; a tanned hide, No, (599,... 131 

„. , a single sk in used as a bellow s 

tonpgea small Are, 

Khallar, a leather hag for carrying 
flour, &c., 

Khald, (No, 35 Jewellery ), 

Khalkal. ( No. 97 Jewellery ), 

Khahiah, ( Cis- Sutlej), mumu. y. v. t ... 
Khalvva, bellows, 

lyhanura, a mixture of tobacco with 
nlolasses, Am , Ac*» for the huka, .. . 

Kban ju a covered part of the boat w hen 
tilt' boat nun sleep, ... 

Khardar, { kar-i-kharda r) “ the work 
of points ” tlie ’‘babul ” gold work, 

Delhi, 

Kiiarita, the ornamental hag of embroid¬ 
ery or kincob, id which oriental, 
letters are despatched, 

Ivhariti, a sort of “ ch&telaine, ” 

Khan jar, a “hanger” sort of short 
curved sword. 

Klmngar, people who restore the cartilage 
of the nose, 

Khanjri, a tambourine with bells, No. 

907, 

TvharcM, lcharchi, ladle large and small, 

Shari panjanglu, (No. 92 Jewellery), 
Khari (jack Doab ) a basket, 


166 

253 

22 

117 


151 

325 

181 

184 

217 

151 

308 

254 


186-7 

41 

180 

291 

267 

279 
139 
183 
325 


Page. 

Kharp the key note or r Do’ of musical 
scale,- 

Kharori, a “ enteha ” well (without 
masonry). ••• 

KluVrwa, coarse red cotton cloth (madder 

Ac.,).No. 78, h 

Ivharwfhit, part of a kharwa, of shaping 
block, used tn making metal pots, 

Ac., ••• 

Kharwa, a block for shaping vessels. ... 142 

Kliaslu, the frame which supports the 
fine screen or strainer, used m maiwpg 
paper, 

Khfisn, soft calico, a flue long cloth, ... U 
Khali, a stout cloth made of asses’ hair. 

(Amritsar), ••• D - 

KhatfWttsdrf), a woman’s eoator boddiee, 115 
Kliatta (Hazara) a water-course, ... 320 

Jv hath ash, a tool for marking lines, ... 30j> 

Khataniband, maker of stringed musical ^ 

. instruments, ••• 

Kheri. ( Shuliphr ) leather sandals. 

No. 715, # . 

Khes, a ivrapper-—descrijition of 

-Daft, a peculiar kind of weaving, ... ^ 

—— bail, account of • •• SJ 

-chimdana, a kind of wrapper, ... 4 £-(> 

-gadra, a kind of wrapper, 

— Pabba, a large cheek Hies or , ^ 
wrapper, *•* 

_do-rukha, a “ khes ” with two right 

sides ; 22-69 Ac., 

-tukridar, a wrapper or khes,. with 

pieces of different color joined to- ^ 
goth or, ’*• 

--- scarlet, silk of T/alioro, No. 482, ... 69 

Khirigri, a sort of oliuk.f used tty in- 
layers, ••• 

Khizau, scratching with chequered lines ^ 
previous to gold plating, H3 

Khod. a helmet, ^4 

Khojar, a felt saddle pad, No. 208, . 3D 

fvhdaurl, a sort of tool for burnishing, ... 186 

Ivhopa, a cocoa- nui shell, also the small 
leather caps (shaped like the end or 
point of the shell), used to blind 
cattle turning the Persian well- wheel 
No. 696. 130 

Klio r a k b and a d a r and khora sin gal, raw 

silk, **• ° 7 

Kliosa, mufflers for feet of cattle, used 

by thieves, No. 697, l 3<jr 
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Ivluisa, ( P.) a Hne piece of padindna cloth, 
n kind of (alwan) very soft, worn. 
AS a shawl, at either end there is a 
slight border woven,, (znnjira), 

---, mufflers of felt to put 01 ? cattles’ 

feet, used by thieves, No. 266, 

-Kandahar!, a cloak of white .Kan¬ 
dahar Celt, No. <105, 

Khubba, (well gear) 

Khunit (ICulti) a sort of woman’s frock... 

“ Klidrpa, ” a flat trowel or scraper, ... 
Kh turpi, a tool for scraping oat pots and 
kettles, used by sweetmeat-makers, 
Khud-rang, natural colored or uaclyed, 
applied to woo Men fabrics, 

Khurja, (South Punjab) camel bags of 
woollen or goat hair stuff, often 
prettily ornnmented, 

# Khiingru (No. 98 Jewellery), 

* Khushal), fabrics from, 

Khwanelpi, (P). a trays used by itinerant 
s woe tinea t sell er 3, 

Kila. a post, an upright peg, Ac., - 

ICimkbivb {miff . kineob) a fabric of silk 
wit h gold or silver m woven pat tern, 
__method of cheating in manufac¬ 
ture, *•* 

__ in t rod need i nto TCasli mir, 

Kimukhf a :'ort. of speckled leather made 
f com asses’-lude, 

Kinart-bnf, the maker of silk edging and 
fringe, 

__-- the mat or of gold ribbon lace, 

Uiniiri. wide gold and silver ribbon, often 
has a pattern printed or pressed on 
it, 

JCincob, see Kimkhab, 

King, a musical instrument used by beg¬ 
gars-, No. 867, 

Kirch, a straight sword, the European 
Infantry 0Ulcer’s sword, 

Kirmnni wool, called Wahab shahi, a soft 
white wool from the province of Kir- 
man, used in adulterating shawl wool, 
Kiidita, unripe dried fruit of the apricot, 
used for cleaning gold and silver, ... 
jv.islniganga river, houses in the valley 
of described, 

KUhtt, a traiy ; a flat shield, a flat bottom¬ 
ed boat, 

Koba, a mallet of wood, used by book¬ 
binders, • ♦» 
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49 
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3 

300 

158 

156 

156 

156 

125 
125 ;; 
61 

162 I 
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274 

291 

41 

172 

332 

254 
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Koh-i-nur, (P). ‘ mountain of light/ The 

celebrated din moral. 4 , history of, ... J 95 

Koh&t, making gun barrels, at, .. 288' 

Kokin, an. oil mill or press, ... 313 

Koftgan work, ... 167 

- f .'recentimprovements, No. 167, 8 

-—— t process dest ribed, ... 169 

-*, tools, used in 179*70, .... 70 

Koftdilk—koftgari. work, #.>.,• ... 

Kora kaput, uiihlcached coar;n' cloth,. No.. 

■ 94, , 8 

Kotha, abut, tho ordinary peasant’s mud 
hut, 

Kothi, part of the masonry of a;Well, .. . 

--the chamber in gums and ordnance, 

Koldun, a room in a native house, 

Kiia (Pji) ma st of a boat, 

Eubbi mekh, a sort of anvil, see woodcut,. 

Kueh weaver’s brush for cleaning the 
web, 

Kudali (Mills) a pick or matt *ck, 

Kid (Pji) a, wa ter-ctuirse, 

Kulla-ximi. a ( ham armour cap or Imad 
piece, -• 

Kttlff, a.small narrow funnel shaped vessel 
for preparing ices in. No, 818, 

K.ulhan an axe, 

Kulii., dross of people, 

-houses of described, 

--ornaments* 

K urn an AZ i, (f. ir ., 

KI unbar, a potter, trade described, 

Kund, a large’earthen vessel (Ois-Sutlejl, 
Itiindfetho “Vhibkais-” anvil see, 

Ivumanch. a musical instrument, No. 869, 
KumancM (lfash.mii*) a large tiudle 
No. 878, 

Kam^ngH C, wrestler and bow maker, 

Kundi, a forge-book of poker, 

Ivundi, a hook, a hooked rod, used by 
glass bracelet makers, 

Kundi, a hook, fine hoOkevl instruments, 
used by banjaras or oculists, 

Kundau, a rim or edge put bn. in setting 
stones in a ring, 

Kaudan saz, the workman who sets 
stones for Jewellery, 

Kunchvl, (Cis-Sutlej) iron rim to bind the 
“ Kohlu ” or basin of an oil or 
sugar press, m 
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Lack»k, dril t (cloth), 

La dak h Jew ell cry of, 

•-—, houses oi, 

—-dress of people, , ... 

dresses, further particulars about, 


La drill, a .kind of sweetmeat mad • oigriim 
paste, alluded to, 

Lngam, a horse s bit, 

Lahore Jail, carpets, 

Lakul people, dress of described, 
Lakri-bLs, a single stick plac er, 

Lai pathnr, used in glass making. 

Lama, dress of, 

--curious books*, worn by, No. 720, ... 

Laud (Cis-Sutlej./ a,shelf, across the corner 
of a room, 

Landa, a stylo of waiting, used by village 
sbop-koepers, disc., 

Lao* char as,rope ancl bucket for raising 
water, 


Page, 

Jvimfil -maud, /. a., 

Kunah^iiand, q. t\, 

Kunji, a key, ... 280 

Kind (.Taolu' Doab ) a goat skin, for 

carrying water on journeys. ... 325 

Kuppfc, a vessel made of animal integu¬ 
ment. or eyen of hide, for holding oil, 

<fce./Ac.. No, 692, ... 130 

iCuppk a sin a ; I lev she of Knppk q. v . 

--_ %a s^all vessel used in “ rupping ” 266 

Km*, the ploughshare or pointed heavy 

beam that cleaves the soil, ... 314 

Kurmul, powdered corundum, or applied 

to emery, ... 149 

-7T-- , corundum brought from Kan- 

dalmr, ... 305 

Ivdrt, a Kabul fabric of goats' hair, 

Juu’ta, a short coat, more like a shirt, ... 102 

Kurta of the ducb Jkub. nee, ... 105 

Kutliaii, a crucible, generally made like 
a- small round pot of fire clay and 
cotton wool in si ire ads, pouudpd to- 
getker, c/ passitit, 137 • 

Kuthela, ( Ka nigra ) a chib for clod* 

crushing in agriculture, ... 317 ! 

, Kutta, t Wf|U gdaf*), ... 444 j 

Kuril, a sort of manger or rather feeding 

trough for cattle, ... 324 ! 

Kulbihiddr. ( Jewellery ), ... 181 


kind of woman's 


117-9 

177 

329 

108 

119 

307 
132 
2d 
107 
309 
239. 
111 
ISO j 

326 j 

348 j 

243 1 


Langni, (Wariri) a 

scarf, ... 

Langota. a wan t cloth, 

Lius, a rope bolding the end of the 
weaver’s web ; 

Lftryauwdli, see kathf, 

Lassf, sour milk, 

Lath (well gear), 

Lar, a necklace of several thread or row s 
*’* sat-lar,” 7 rows, Ac., 

1,/tr, a strand of untwisted rope, ... 

LathA, long cloth, f,. 

Lathi, mandrel in gun-boring, 

Laid, small stick twirled in the hand by 
a patient during bleeding, 

Lilt, roller or pestle in a “kohlu" or oil 
mill, 

Latkau (No. 44 Jewellery), 
likunda (Ifills) an iron cooking pot, No. 
734. 

Lating, (No. 1.6 J e w ell cry), ... 

L«us sunehri. gold epaulettes No. 772. 
Length a thick plaited skirt of a worn mi's 
dress, 

Levi, pas re (flour and wafer), 

Llhftf, a coverlet or counterpane. No. 
195, 

Lingrh (CReiulb) side ropes or stays in a 
twig bridge, 

Lob, see Tawn, ... 

Loha-ehhn, a preparation of iron filings 
used in coloring pottery, 

Lobelln. (Kaitgra) ploughshare, 

Loi, ‘ft woollen wrapper, a line kind, of 
blankets, No. 243, 

Loi saclu. plain woollen loi, 

Loi yak ar/„ single breadth, 

-Do ara, double, 

-tin. are, treble breadth, 

-kmuraddr. having a colored "border, 

-Lahori, a kind made of Kabul wool 

at Lahore, 

Loi, varieties of, sec list at, 

Loi Kfisligari, a loi, striped/ made at 
Kdshgar, 

Luuda, an iron cooking pot, Ok*Sutlej), 
Ludhiana shawls of, 

-—embroidery, No, #5, 

Lola, a small spherical bras* pot, for 
holding drinking wa;4r and for about 
every other purpo* imaginable, 
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l.uelm, a skein, or ‘bunch ' o f gold wire 
or silk, Ac., 

Ludhiana ew fiery, No. 730 740, 

Lung a cloth for the loins, 

Ltmga, a sort of carpet, (©era Ghaaf 
Khan), • - ^ 

Lungf, a long scarf, worn on the head 
or as a waist cloth, 

1— , an kali nf, a kind of scarf, 

--■ of Bahaw'iilpur, No. 495— - 198, ... 

r - ehaugarrl a woman's scarf, 

-- clumtani. a kind of scarf. No. 

16, 

.> - , fakin’, a cheap coarse kind of 

fungi. No. 7, 

*-, of silk Shahpur, 

-a- f Jury* account of these scarves,.. . 

— ~. , JalL, Khori walla, a kind of 


PftgC; 

ifii 

145 

23 

23-27 

3 

30-4 
09 
2 2-5 

<1 

4 
69 
15 


hvughi, No. 25, * 

-“ Sivdiu* Ivhori” a kind of scarf, 

No. 15, 

- . Savt, a green and white lfmglii. 


4 

26-4 


--lirti’mi No. 17, 

--—tirkandh No, 84, 

4 

18-4 

Matmaphaona, a 
Thibet, 

prayer wheel oC 

111 

, — of the frontier districts, inform a- 

tion about. 

116 

Mala, a sort of spoon, used by glass 
mo) tors, 

239 

Ldike (Hazara) colored glass rings, 
worn in the ears, 

176 

Mali ( or Mil) 
ge ar ), 

(Cis-Sutlej) (well 

24,5 


Libia, a goldsmith’s tool, 

M. 

lYfaehlian besir, ( No. 19 Jewellery ). 
Machlida, (Jhelani) small boat, fishing 
boat, 

Madhuni. the fourth note in the musical 

scale ‘ Pa," 

Machh-infoohhliarl, No. 3b Jewellery. ... 
Mach, (Ivnmrra) a sort: of beam or 
harrow', ufctod in rice field, Ac., 

Mfulham-siUr, nNkiiul of sitar, q. v . 

__—4—, one of t-fce strings, in the guitar, 
(Tamhiha), 

Mad&i\ fibre of Ctylrupfc /lamtUonm^ 
fabrics form, ... 

Madtafi, people who c^e snake-bites by 
charms, 


185 


182 


270 

182 

317 


Page, 

Malidi aid, written charaeh v used in 

mercantile book-keeping, ... 348 

Mihi, (ICangra ) =- Sohaga, q. v., 

Main, a head ornament ( Hamr.t), ... 170 

MaiiAb, part of a bullock carriage, ... 247 

Mif)a, part of n bn flock-carriage, .. 247 

Mejia (Jhch Doab) a cloth worn round 

the waist and legs, ... 105 

Makki, a fly. (Ordnance) the Sight on the 

muzzle of a cannon, ... 281 

Makan-Zin. (Luck) a kind of cotton 

cloth, . . 21 

Mukhm 1. v el Vet, ... 63 

Makhorua, a tly fringe for horses’ head 

often of colored silk, No. 533, .., 71 

Makra, ( well gear), ... 244 

M.aki4, ( Cis-Sutlej) the bean?, or lever 

in an oil or sugar preys, ... 313 

Mala Hfir. q. ??., 

--— ,(No. 51' Jewellery), ... 182 

Malmal. muslin, .. *.. 15 

Manak thamba, ( Cis-Sutlej) part of a 

sugar-cauo mill, ... 313 


267 


Mali da, cloth of shawl wool f filled or 
“ nibbed ” so as to have the surface 
felted like, elotb, No. 384, 

lVlankal, a lire holder or portable stove, 
( Peshawar), ... 

Mandil Gujrnti, a close Woven silk and 
gold fabric, used for twisting up into 
one of those turbans that look as if 
made of coils of rope, 

Mandil, a sort of drum, No. 908, 

Manja. a bed e= e ha.rpoy, 

Manjali f Kungra) a kind of hoe, 

Maratti, a pole with lighted torch at 
ei ther end, i i sed by si io w- figb iters.... 

Marian g, a postmarks horn. No. 886, ... 

March, a part of the wire-drawers’ 
apparatus described, 

Martol, carpenter’s hammer, 

Masad chobi (P.) o rnalet, used in pre¬ 
paring sugar for making ‘ liahva,’ ... 
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ftfrmhk, » goat skin water ling, earned 
by Uiistis. ••* 

MAsbki, erne who carries a masbk, a 
bhisti or water carrier, 

JVIa ;lia. a weight used by gokUmith<= 

8 rattis {if 

Mil shaft. incorrect for flow¬ 

ered" applied to siik and satin, also 
to damask table linen, No. 137* 
MtlsliKn striped satin, partly made of 
si\k and partly cotton, 

Madini sdlclit, a kind, of satin ( CM due so) 
Mnsbni badsbuhl, a kind of siitiri, 

Matlikmi-danda see Darai i, ... 

Matson, a kind of polishing or “bull 
wheel/' used by cutlers, 

Mat-tap; tbe ground, field, Or plain color 
ed centre of a shawl. 

Mask alii, a crescent shaped tool, used in 
polishing theta,1 hy rikligars, 

Alasna l, the embroidered carpet on which 
dignitaries sat. (No. 012)’, c1. passim. 
Mail== N *h ho, q . »■, 

Mauli, ;■ head ornament, (No. 9 Jewel¬ 
lery), 

Mavvih a glutinous preparation of wheat, 
used' 1 in glazing pottery, 

M'.kli, a mil. tin- upriglkfe posts in a loom, 
Moira (M intgefinpry), a sort of cymbal, 
(No. 804), ;•• 

Mciioi, (Mills) -i crowbar, a tool for split- 
ting stones, 

Men (kb n rdra, 

Mikniz, (A) scissors, 

Mfa, ([fills, Kulu Ac.), a lever bar, ... 
Mina, enamel, rods of colored glass used 
in ornamenting glass bracelets, ^ ... 

Mlnakar, enamelling process : described, 

---—origin of I he term, 

Mfr=MirksJ, q . to 

Mir, a Screen of fine grass stalks used in 
paper making see '* Khnshi/’ 

Mir&d name of a caste : often the same 
asitiu. a musician, bailor and astro¬ 
loger combined, b.)2 

Miraai, (Ambala), a long coat.. 

Alirza Ivlnmi, a sort of: sword, 

Miy^V a sword sheath, 

Moebh a cobbler, a village shoe maker, 
Moehana, tweakers, (N'»• 737), Ho 

Miyan-tariuk a gouge or scoop, 
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39 
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181 

222 
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278 

310 

122 

260 
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239 
191 
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104 
291 
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MiysUigf, a sort of chisel, 

Mizrab, a wire finger-stall used in play¬ 
ing guitars Ac., 

Mold a, a wooden pestle, used by firework* 
makers, 

Moku-irmla (No. 07 Jewellery), 

Moll Ana, (Sindh) a boatman, 

Mohr kand, a. seal-engraver : Ms trade, 

Moliran (No. 62 Jewellery), 

Mohari, a cornelian or agate point 
moiinted on an iron handle for polish¬ 
ing work, 169 & 194 

MAna, ( H azara) an uprigiit post, part nl: 

the Phiku or rice cleaning mill, 
Mbr-pbunwsir (No. 91 Jewellery,) 

Moral (No. 45 Jewellery), 

Moti-winh, a pearl borer, Ills trade des¬ 
cribed, 

Muvki, ( No. 24 Jewellery), 

Muddhi, a, wooden block let into 
the ground to which anvils are 
fixed,' 

Mttiij, a tali' grass (saechanrm rntnja ) 
rope. Ac., made from it, No. 586, ... 

Munj grass, other fabrics made from, ... 
Alukesh bati hid, i vristed tin el, 

Mukesh, flattened gold wire for embroi¬ 
dery of a heavy kind, 

Mukesh golem, fimved mukesh) made by 
crimping “ mukesh batiluu ” with 
iron tongs, No. 776-162, 

Mukesh ki land, wire for making 
* mukesh./ 

A Ink at, a tinsel crown, worn at weddings, 
Mftngli, a eliib or mallet 'used for bruis¬ 
ing tobacco, 

Mungli, a eallister or Indian sceptre, u -' I 
in gymnastics, 

Alumni, ( Hrozjfiir ) a kind of plough, 

Multan silk, 

Aluuchung, a Jew’s harp. No. 896, ... 

A1 dndri — Angushtri, a ring set with stones 
or having an ornament in front, 

Munni, (Pji.) the railings on either side 
of the country earl, which hold the 
load together, 

Alunshi, dress of, 

ATiirchhan, (H. 8.) a ‘semi-tone’ or quater 
tone in music, 

Mdrlri, an implement used by ear-borers, 
Mnrrassia kar, the workman who sets 
jewels and precious stones, 


272, 

302 

183 

256 

193 

182 


320-1 ■> 
182 
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. 192 
■ 181 


151 

87 

88 
161 

161 
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.183 
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Mils, a screw mould, ... 151 

Miisad, (Ois-Sutlej) a stick for stirring 

sugar cane juice in its first boiliug, . ., 314 

Mushajjar Rusiya. 'Russian satin, ... 65 

-flowered or figured satin (im¬ 
ported), ... 65 

Muttha, a block or cylinder of wood, ... 239 

Muttba-llh, a whisk used in agitating 

grain during parchirig, ... 307 

Mutya, fixed cross liars in a yoke for 

oxen, ... 314 

Mushkii, a silk fabric, ... 65 

Mutkii, a coarse silk cloth, ... 65 

m 

Nadkt <%'cotton cleaner, ... 310 

Naherna, a sort of lancet, ... 26G 

NAi, a barber, who combines also the duty 

of surgeon, and genealogist (!)- ... 257 

Nai, the barber caste, ... 102 

Nai, a pipe* or rood (music), No. 880, 277 

IV ftinii, a sort of sprigged iv iislin. or other 

fabric, No. 184, «■ ... 13-21 

.Nainsukh, ‘ nainsook ’ a sort of cloth, ... 21 

N% a blow pipe, ... 184 et passim. 

... 298 

... 314 

81 

... 278 

139 
182 
30 
32 
213 


N&l, a shuttle (weaver’s), 

JSfirt.fi, a tube for drlUpSowing, 

Nai pal paper, 

Nakara, a kettle drum, No. 901, 
iNfakdii, (Spill) an inkhorli, No. 730, 

Nam (No. 63 Jewellery), 

INanida, felt, No. 265, 

-— felt, No. 311, 

Nan, a turner’s chisel for rough work, 

Nand, (naimd) a very large and thick 
hemispherical 'bowl of burnt pottery 
used by dyers, (fee., (fee., J22 et pas&im. 
IVttnka, a silk fabric worn by Kabulis, Ac., 66 
Nimakshahi ( rupees ), Sikh rupees, 
known by the pipal leaf always on 
one side, ... 157 

Nava, a rope, used by tight rope dancers, 309 
Nari, sheep and goat skin or hide, ... 123 

—- a native snaffle, No. 762, ... 148 

- - a leather which attaches the plough 

yoke to the shaft, ... 315 

N&sfcr, (Cis-Sutlej) = Nish&r, g. v. f 
Naslik, Arabic style of Waiting, ... 347 

Nash tar, (faad-ki) bleeding lancet, ... 266 

NastAlik, Persian flowing hunchWTiting, 347 

Nath, (No. 42 Jewellery), iM 182 


Page. 

Naubat, a large kettle drum, No. 903, ... 278 

Navak (Hi) small boats generally used 

like thoffe in European fashion, .. 255 

Neehaband, maker of pipe (Huka) stems, 302 
Ntnvih*, a sort of strong broad tape, aho 

for girths, ... 132 

Niliai, a steel plate let into the "Dabkais” 
anvil for flattening gold wire into 
tinsel, ... 160 

Nairi, (Kashmir), a flageolet, No. 883, ... 277 

Nauratn (No. 72 Jewellery). ... 183 

Necha, the long flexible snake or tube of 

the “huka,” No. 558, ... 73 

Nilian, a turner's chisel, ,. 213 

Nihangs, a sect of Sikhs,- their dress, ... 103 

N[hangs, their arms : ... 295 

Nikudh, the 7th note in the musical 

scale ’* Si,” ... 270 

Nimclmk, curved pieces of wood used as 
the foundation of the circular ma¬ 
sonry of a well, ' 837 

Nnuichandi, metal for enamelling on, ... 191 

Ntmgird reti, a hal f round file ... 151 

Nimgajs, a foot and a half rule, , #. 309 

Nim-zari, embroidery in colored silk and 
gold thread together, 

Nishdr, (well gear), 245 

Nizak : a tool, used in boring gun-.barrels, 289 

Nmmiabiid (Gujranwalla) cutlery of, ... 117 

Nok, a pointed chisel, ... 300 

Nurka (Cis-Sutlej) ~~ nari, g. ... 

NflrpVir, leather, process of making de¬ 
scribed, ,,. 122 

Nitrpur, shawls, 43 

0 . . 

Obcln. a howitzer gun, , 184 

Orna, a sheet covering the head and body, 

worn by women, ... 104 

P. 

Pagri, a inrbah properly applied Oilly to 
the flat close folded turban of the 
Hindu shop-keepers, ... 103 et pctssiin> t 

Pabldar, a rifle barrel in facets, not 

round, ... 288 

Paidwfm, a wrestler, ... 309 

Pacharkari, the art or process of joining 

in stone, ... 306 

Paebw&nsft, (Cis-Sutlej), a small wedge 

in a plough, . . . 315 

Pag, (Jack JDoab)—Pagri, a villager's 

turban, ,,, 105 
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JPahauri, a wooden scraping tool, 

Pahzeb, “feet adopter/' (No. 95 Jew- 
cilery), 

Pnijiima, variety of shape, 

Pain.!-simla. (Cis-Sutlej) a plough driver’s 
whip and goad, 

Pf\ injiri, part of a cart, 

Pair si (or painsadi) broad cotton cloth, 
(500 thread* in the web), 

Painsaiy part of the t red die in a loom, ... 
Pairitlmn (Derajat) au under shin, 
Puirkara, ankle rings, 

Pai^wiin bulak, q. a., „ 

Pak (Jhelum) a square sail c>f a boat. 

Pakpatan, descript|du of, 

Pakawaj, a kind of large drum, (No. 
900), 

Pa km, a earners pack, 

Palntt, a musical term ** treble,” 

Ihthipat, glass making at, 

Paneham, tho “ dominant ” (fifth) in 
mu si cal scale, ‘ ‘ sol.,” 

Patigi, Jewellery of, 

toper Clienah), houses of, des- 


erilma; 

*-—(On Sutlej), (Basahir), houses des¬ 

cribed, 

Pannigar, the leather gilder, 

Patsir, cheese,.pam'rgar, at cheese maker, 
Papargar, a grinder of pulse and maker 
or sort of Bij^uits, (juipar). 

Par at, a flat circu l ar metal t ray with a 
rim, 

Panjali tho bar or yoke in a plough, Ac., 
Panak, a pointed stick for extending the 
web during weaving, 

P&nni, slips of leather for gilding, 

-- a sweetmeat maker’s cullender or 

. strainer, Ac., 

Parasgar (Kashmir) the washer of shawls, 
Phrcha, a cloth, a piece of cloth, 

Pareha (well gear), &e M 

Pardek or Partok (Pashtu)=spaij am a, q. a., 

Park, gun carriage frame, 

?ar-i-tMs (lit : Peacock’s feather) a sort 
Of pashmkm or shawl wool cloth 
W ith. two colors, «fec., 'No. 396, 
Par-i-puri, a sort of shawl-wool fabric 
with a nap, No. 396, 

?arm-narm, a name given by Akbar to 
the fabric of Ibex wool (Shah fcus), 
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308 

184 

102-3 

316 
' 245 

76-7 

298 

113 

176 

176 

311 

278 

132 

2/1 

238 

270 

176 

327 

331 

304 

3ip7 

307 

132 

314 

297 

304 

308 
38 

245 

115 

284 


47 
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Par4nda, a silk ornament for the hair, 

see: No. 537, ... 71 

Parinda, a light boat used in Kashmir, 255 

Parnai, a small narrow bladed saw, ... 299 

Parnaf kash^ari kash q.v>, 

Paropi, a gram measure, ,,. 325 

Panin (Jaeh Doab) an iron sieve, ... 325 

Paswaj (Kangra) a woman’s gown of 

light texture and gay color, see, ... 107 

Pashm., shawl wool, see. ... 33 

Pashmma, shawl wool, q. e., 

Pat, part of the sugar-cane mil.., (Ois- 

Sutlej,) ... 313 

Patta-ka banduk, a method of making gun 

barrels, 287 

Patta, a strip of iron prepared for making 

barrels, ... 288 

Patta, the leaf of the Afghan dwarf palm 

(chamoorops) No, o§3, ... . 86 

Pattah, gold ribbon broader than got&, 162 

P&tang, a paper kite, patang-s&z a kite 

maker, ... 302 

Patlihah a frame used in making native 

ink, " ... 80S 

Pathraini', an iron graver for tracing 
patterns (Multan) used in gold inlay¬ 
ing work, ... 169 

P«*trip, a small covered cooking pot, 138 

Patka, a scarf, No. 481, ... 69 

Pattal, plates of leaves made by Dosalis, 306 
Patha -rrfi'tn, q, v., 

Patliii (Cis-Sutlej) part of a plough, ... 316 

Patholi“Ilakaband, </. v,< 

Pa'tlca, a laborer’s turban, ... 103 

Path a a small scarf, No. 43, 45 

Patoli~-ilakaband, q. v. f 
Patra, the wire-drawer’s (hataytf’g) bench 

or table, ' ... 159 

Patri, a neck chain of silk, carrying 

amulets, see plate., ... 176 

Patri, a hone, ... 266 

Patri, a little iron plate or wedge, ... 289 

Patrang, a silk dyer, ... 299 

'Patti, a piece of pattd, ... 31 

Pattu absh&r, striped woollen cloth. No. 

317, ... 32 

-chet, woollen cloth stamped v/ith 

a colored pattern, No. 316, ... 33 

—— .Oahzangi, made at Pahzang, near 

Ghazni, 51 
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Pattu Kodak, a Ladakh fabric of wool 
Pattu [R\\\ distrki.s) a blanket or wrap, 
per, made of pattu, a bi.va.dlli'of wool- 
ion cloth sewn together. 

Pal (a of. Kulvi. No. :18ft 

-majida, see mnlcht, 

-IKimnagri, pattu made at Ram- 

nagar iu Jamu, 

-—narrow woollen clotb, 

Patyala glass, 

Paunoko, woollen leggings worn by women 
in it til u, * 

pan in. to kind of cotton clot h, 

- a cullender or straining ladle. 


Page. 
51 
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n 

151 

51 

jj|; 

238 

107 

21 

130 


Per ilk. a head ornament, worn by married 

women in Bjpiti, Ladakh, JNo. 640 109,117 

Peshawar, lungis, ° 

~~~-—, dresses of, • W* 

- swords of, 150,291 


Pajvltra, ( ‘Manser,*oHamra). a sort of 
<*haj.n work collar or necklace,* 

Pech, a wire screw used iu surgery, 
Peoha, a scurf worn h y Lahouli women, 
pechftk, a reel for gold thread, No. 784, 
Peshkabz, a kind of dagger, nee. plate, ... 
Peshwitz, (Delhi) a female dress or 
skirt, No. 595, 

pet a, silk thread for weaving, 

-- f the woof in wear ing. *r 

Peti. a belt or gridlo. No. 773, 

Pewan, two small flat pieces of stone-ware 
or porcelain, used by line-wire- 
drawers to grind the point of a wire 
be; ween, so as to be able to insert the. 
point in the plate, 

Phaurti <& kasi a mattock, 

Phahguri, a shovel for raking ashes from 
an o v en, 

Fiial, a ploughshare, a blade, or arrow 
head, 

PIi ala, the iron point of a plough, 

~ a sort of f rame used iu the thresh- 


.176 

207 

107 

163 

292 

99 

58 

162 


159 

315 

139 

295 

314 

316 


lug floor, 

Phalasf, woollen dresses (Dera Ghazi 

Khan), ...225-27 

Phhra, the wedge used to acla^t the 
size of the. shoe-makers ’ kalbut ” 
or last, ••• 305 

Pharfiird, the fine enamelling on the 
bank of j ewolled o rnaments, done at 
Jaipur See,, ... 192 

Ph^ni, a leather polishing tool, 305 


Ph&t. the lower bar in a .yoke see JuU, 
Phat-pera, the silk winder, ... 

Phir. a threshing floor, 

Phiri (Kashmir) 4 seconds ’ of shawl 
wool, 

'Phog. dregs or lees- of anything after 
infusion, &o., 

PhogH, a term applied to a coil of line 
gold wire iu spangle milking, 

Phul, =■ Kansi, q. 

--—a (lower, a head ornament, ... 

Pliuli ( No. 47 Jewellery ), 

Pichkhri, a stomach-pump suzak ( P.) 

a syringe for injection, 

Piku, an apparatus used in Hazara for 
rice cleaning, Ac., 

Pil.ak, the bridge of a " sarangi ” No. 874 
Piiiori, a ball of mix tare to be nudtoa 
into glass, 1 

Phhlkari, a peasant womanV sheet or 
veil, worked with sprigs of embroid¬ 
ery No. 623, 

Phiimm (No. 37 Jewellery ), "... 

Piaia, a oup, a phial, dm touch, hole of a 
cannon., 

Picduvura, one of flip pair of drums, cailed 
‘ tabhl N-“without the spots. Xu. 004, 

Pin jail, a large sort of bow, used in card¬ 
ing and cleaning cotton, 

Pipal watra, ( No. 3‘4 Jewellery , 

Pira, phi, a cot, a bed, a low stool, 

-t, a cof gr small square low bed-stead 

used tovsit on, 

-the seat or canopy flxed on to an 

ekka or vaili, ••• 

—-» f a support or stand u sed by dyers, 
Pistol, used as an adopted word from our 
pistol, ••• 

Pitarnbar, (H.) Pit, yellow and am bar 
cloth a soft silk “Dhoti ” or cloth 
10 yards long, forming both a skirt 
and a body covering, or may be 
worn by men as a Dhoti.: — fchu’.i 
q. v.„ 

Xhti, pulse (of the kind called mah) 
ground up into a fine paste with 
wafer, 

Poehan (Dera Ghdzl Khan), a woman’s 
scarf, 

Ponchi, (No. 76 Jewellery), 

Poach a, ankle ornaments for children, 
see plate, 
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postin, a coat or cloak lined with fur or 

sheepskin, ••« 117 

Potaba, a short turban ( SirsaJ, ... 101 

l\>t lii, a book, used of H indi and Sanscrit 

books, ... 78 

Potli k lnik is tar, a gbiSH polisher used by 

glaziers, &e., &c., ... 2:10 

Pitimangn,- ( Kashmir), a dealer in shawl 

'wool, yarn, ... 37 

TYij. a sort of devotee, ... H8 

Pijia, ( Kulu.) grass sandals, 133-107 

Piin). hails of cotton from which thread 

is spun. ... 1 

Pan jab, dresses of the people, described 

generally, ... 101 

Pupukh, a kazilbilsUi hat. No. 656, ... H7 

Pa eh. the heddl.es of a loom, ... 297 

Ihudii, one of the turner’s tools, ... 213 

.Uachvdrri, barber V or surgeon’s case 

with implements, ... 267 

Baflda, a baker’s ladle, ... 139 

Purra, a head scarf, (Peshawar) No. 

85, ... 5 

Purani (Pji)=Painf santd, q. v. t 
Pfi /A, !j horse’s head stall, ... 32 

K. 

Bail, a ri fie (the word corrupted from the 

English), ... 280 

.Rat’dgar, a needle worker, who darns nml 
joins shawls. Sic., with the utmost 
delicacy. .. 46 

Pag. a melody, a. * piece' of music, ... 272 

Kami, a narrow bar of silver (cast in a 
mould) designed to form a * ka&dla * 
q. ik, ... 157 

Bak h- bur, the apparatus used in rifle- 

boring, <fce., ... 289 

Bakhdar, (ordnance) ride-bored, ... 288 

Rambi. a small spade used by gar¬ 
deners, or for scrap! n g leather, . . . 122 

Ilambhi, (Bills) a sort of hoe, used in 

rice fields, ... 31.6 

•—- - a chisel with slanting edge for 

leather cutting, . .. 304 

“Jhiinpur” Cliudars, a sort of square 

plain shawl, .»♦ 47 

Bftippur wool, ... 34 

Banda, a carpenter’s plane, ... 300 

llangft, solder for tin sheets, ... 302 

Kangata, the turner’s polishing stick, M , 213 


Page. 


a rope 


Hera, (Cis-Sutlej) the body or stage of 
a country cart without the wheels,... 
lias, reins for riding or driving, 
ll&f$:k=o bass .” a musical term, 

Uasdluiri, a musician (applied to Hindu 
dancers,) &e., 

Uassi, rope, string, rassi-bat, 
maker or twister, ” 

Rasoi-klultm, the kitchen, in a wealthy 
house, 

Rasul SUahi fakirs, their dress, ^... 
Rath, a chariot, a large four-wheeled 
carriage? drawn bv bullocks, 

Ratti, the red seed of Abr/is preeatori us 
used as a wcighk=8 rice grains, 

Pan glian, grease, rami sh, oi 1, 

Eaughan guna, a varnish used in gilding 
leather, 

Kesha mi, (ktighaz) “ silk. ” or smooth 
paper (Kashmir) No. 5.98, 

Rota, zadrtvor cobalt blue powder, t ... 
Reii, a file, for varieties, see 
Kethl. (Sirsa) a kind of cotton 
No. 77, ' 

Kiiwat, pully wheel, 

jRhwati, a sort of file, ... 

Razai, a quilted and stuffed cotton bed 
cover, 

Bekhan (No. 50 Jewellery), 

Lleza. a narrow iron mould, wi th a han¬ 
dle, used to make bars of silver for 
wire-drawing, 

Rihl, a book-stand used for supporting a 
Koran or prayer book in mosques, 
Rikab the 2nd note of the musical scale, 
“lie ” ... 

Jlikilb-dawiil, the stirrup strap, made of 
silk in a native gentleman’s saddle. 
No. 639, ... 

Rabab, a musical instrument, a “ rebeck 5 
No. 866, 

Bo da, ivory cutter’s tool, see sketch at, ... 
Boda, one of ike turner’s tools, &o. f ,,, 
Bohtak, pottery of 

R/umal, a pocket handkerchief, also a 
square shawl, used as veils in Pesha¬ 
war by women, 

--applies to any handkerchief, 

the soft silk one of Bukhara, <fec., 
and to square shawls-. passim 
Bummi, a vessel used in cupping, 
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138 
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Sabar. wash leather, soft leather of the 
siunhar deer in the Kangra and 
Hosluarpiir Districts, 

Balnla, short sticks in a rope twister's 
apparatus, 

SAlumgar, a soap boiler, 

: Suda-bAn', pain weaving. 

S/fid a, plain, (ordnance) smooth-bore, ... 
Siidfikar, a goldsmith, who works in metal 
c. only, (not with gems, &c., see muras- 
sukar, 


strong gram, 

Salang, (Kashmi r) a kind of woollen cloth, 
No. 309, 

Salu, narrow coarse doth (cotton) dyed 
red with madder, 

-—-- imported cotton doth, 'Turkey red 
colored, No. 97, ... 

Baltin^a kind of cotton cloth not now in 
use, 

Sarah a Asli, a, k in d of print cloth, 

S&mosa, a head cloth worn by wrestlers, 
Ac., 

Siirasitn, a central Asian cotton fabric, ... 

Samtir, a snow white fur (Russian) im¬ 
ported from Kabul, No. 663, 

8m, a polishing wheel,. 


303-4 

308 

2 


288 


175 


Sadarju kaglrnz a kind of Kashmir 


paper, No. 578, 

Bn fa, the small colored close fitting turban 


83 


worn under the dasthr, by Sikh gen- 
, tlemen, Ac., 

r—-a waist doth, (the hingottoE the 

Hindus), 

Baft, atool used in boring gun barrel^, ... 

Balm, die interior court-yard of a 
1.1’' house, ' 

Saif, ( A) a vbry long two-handed sword, 

Bahdid, a native veterinary surgeon, 

Bolin, a striped cloth worn as a turban 
in Shah pur District, 

Salari lakhirnna, a coarse scarf, w'orn by 
fakirs, 

SalAthi a kind of cotton floor doth, 

Saikalgar, a cleaner of metal goods or 
armour, euJq: sikligar, 

Sail!, an ornament im wool for horses’ 
necks (Montgomery) No. 426, 

Sahib (Shah pur), a huge day vessel for 
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289 


323 

293 

268 
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23 

32 


300 
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San, the lapidary’s wheel, 

San, fibre of eroialariujuneek, 
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... 

75 etpa^lm 


122 


Ban, a polishing wheel used by cutlers, 147 & 14^ 
Sauna the curved beam in a plough, to 
which, the yoke is attached, 

Sancha, a mould, pattern tube in fire- 

work making, 

Sandan, a two-pointed anvil, 

SaucUai or Sakdnsj, sort of tongs, Ac., .. 4 
Sanjilb, sable fur, but furs sold as Sanjnb, 
are generally marmot skins, No. 663, 

Sanga, or SaUgla, a sort of wooden 
bridge used in the lulls, Ac., 

Sanytfgi, lit: (/‘the abandons" of the 


" cw carver, 


Sang-i-safed, a sort of quartz pidibie, 


Sang- b surkh ~~hfl pafchar, q?v.< 

Sang ghanrt, a sort of onyx or agate ... 
Sangal, the chain m the wire-drawer’s 
apparatus % k 

Sang (dr o~ sang tola, a kind of dumb-bell 
or club used by gymnasts, 

S&orah (Montgomery District) a sort of 
necklace, ,,, 


> <h v-> 


Saongl ( carriage )= 

Saptag \ the musical octave, 

Sarangi, a fiddle, No. 874 
Sanfcur, a triangle (music) No. 891, 

Sanul a J< Jarah’a ” forceps for extract¬ 
ing teeth, 

Sauk an mohra, (No. 64 Jewellery), 

Sannyu, pincers, 

Sarawi fakirb=Puj, q. v., 

S&ri, a silk scarf, large enough to form a 
skirt round the waist, and also to 
cover the body and head : not worn 
in the Panjgb, but in;Hindustan, &tv 
It is customary to put it on 
bathing, mostly worn by women. 

601,, 

Savinndi, a tool used in making glass 
bracelets, ... 

Sarkanda, tall grass stems, used 


after 
, Nov 


by 


weavers, 
Sariiai, a bag pipe 


an inflated goat-skin 
for swimmers, No. 691, 


Sarota, a pair of nippers for slicing betel 
nut, No. 721, 


Sarpd, a musical instrument, No. 870, 
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world ) a sort of devotee, their 
dress. . ' " 

Sangtarash, a stone-cutter < 


118, 
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Snrpedb, -?<?6 No. 791, 
i ; t '|4—a turban ornament* 


Page. 
103 
181 
32 


' SarpiJ, (Spiti) Woollen cloth* No. 297, ... 
iiv 8atb, (Bdt* of Jack Ponb) covered piaeea 

for sheltering cattle, ... 324 

r; 'Sathra, Saibri, narrow edged chisels, 21,3,299 Ac. 

‘ * * i..— i ' ... 22 

Vl , 184 


Bateanji, a cotton carpet, 
Sunni, goldsmith’s tongs, 


SiiWafch, (|p».buli) a sort of enamol, ... 1.92 

Boalkot, cutlery of, JKfcs. 743, 749, 144-146 

~*r-, gold inlaid work of, et. seq., .. .168-70 

--» V*P*r>. ^°- m ' 

?v |—v-, surgicalinstruments, made at,... 


789 

269 

21 




Pago, 


71 


8U" ,; vSeuu, a kind of cotton cloth, 

Bejband, a cord and tassels of silk for 
.r| tyin^down the coverlet of a native 
Ni < " bed, at the corners. No. 332, 

pmiri walla, has the tassel or 
rather gold bail or bulb, which form s 
fe?51B the end of the cord made with a net 
work or cage (pinjri) of gold thread 
over the body. 

~ , Bench i. walla, has the same part 
covered with an interlaced set of 
threads, one intertwined with the- 
other as in a vice or “pencil,' 
r-—-—••; ‘h.tocbiwalla’ is possibly a mis- 
: print in the original catalogue 1861, 

J 1 cannot trace it. The third kind 
8 wi p|S is called “ S4dawa!la ” or plain, the 
bulb.. of the tassel being lightly’ 
mm :f |®. covered with gold thread. 

It* all those articles the stem (a) is called 
mm nm ' bulb (p) is tukhm, and the 
i mmSmi tassel or hags (e) kalghi. These tassels 
are so tied as to stand upright on 
the corner of the bed, the bulb is 
filled with musk (kasturf). Sej bands 
arc also made with regular tassels 
called “jhabba” or n mere fringe 
jh/ilar for finish thus, 


feglSlmbakka, a basket hilt-or guard to a 

ipP,0 sword, 291 

•ifftiagird, an apprentice, 42 et. p/fsstm. 

"llpvp^hiih Ids, the rare Ibex wool, ... 83 

* >Shakh, a powder horn made in the form 
: t2‘ . r 1 J of a large turbinate sea-shell, such 
’ % " ; V ‘ shells were often used for the pur- 
: $|| ’V pose, ... 280 


twisted 


regular 

5.0 

Lrree or 
board 

17 


pashm 
‘ doin' ’ 


and serrated texture, 

Sbahuishin, a large cotton ib 
carpet, with a “ chaupar ’ 
woven in the centre, 

SkaMmi, ( No. 93 Jewellery ), 

Shahptir district, dress of, 

Sh&hpdr, cutlery of, No. 761, 

Slial sada, a plain shawl of 
thread without embroidery, 

Sbiil dori-dar, a shawl having a 
( Phqur of Moore roil ), 

Shainla, a large turban, formed of coils 
of muslin twisted together, 

- a scarf shorter than a lungi 

or kamr»band, made for wear as a 
turbau, \ .... 

Shamshdr, ( P, ) c~ talwar ( H ) q. t\, 

Sluimyfout, a square t-eul or canopy, open 
at the sides supported by four poi^s 
one at each corner, 

“ Sharut,” a sort of comb on the doom for 
con parting the threads, see plate, ... 

Sham, (Derdljat) loose trousers worn 
by Hindus, ....* . , ... . 

Shari, ( Barmoo ) an embroidered shirt,: 
Shaneio, a bag*pij>e, No. 883, 

Siiafrauji, a large cotton carpet. 

Shell, a sort of shoe made in Soo: 

Plaeh, No. 647, ~ 110 A 183 

Shala phiri, a fabric made of the seconds 

of diawl wool ( Kashmir), ... 39 

Sber baclia, a short piece with, a trumpet 
shaped muzzle, a blunderbuss, 

No. 917, * ... 285 

Sliikaefa, (lit : broken ) Persian running ‘ 

hand, ... 348 

-- band, a kind of native surgeon, 265 

Sher-mahi, ( P. ) lit, : “ Fishes milk 

the white bone of a sort o f whale, 292 
Shitah, ( comiption of siy^tba ) a stage 

of heat, ' ' .172 

Shuja khiinf, silks, specimens of. No. 495 82 

- - :r kind damask of flowered 

silk or silk with satin patterns in 


183 

105 

148 

50 

39-40 

104 - 

50 


.197-13 


237 


113 



27;/ , 

near 

. ,22;,.'b 


it; made at Babawalpur, 

BMglila, a travelling bag or skin for 
holding water, or flour, Ac., on a 
journey, made of leather, Pesliav ar ? 


69 
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trilKACttLAfe *t$DE& 


.., Sikh, a, spit lor roasting meat on, 

*' ' }■ m hs, tl iei.t; dress, m • 

§ikligar ; metal elea^er and armourer, 
'..’•*-, ==■ saikalgtir, q. r.. 


>01 kka/;ard ‘Calcic 

■mMUz, * 


■>.;$ 


, '^uAja-lih/iiu, a falJic of side and cotton 
, : f together, and gt&zod, generally- made 
1 in striped pieces like gulbadan 
work at Jfulmwalpur, 


Page. ! 


60 

139 

103 

117 


I '.Sliuru. a sort of wodh n cloth (Yarkand) 
$hIIi, ov xhh ( a sail, 

, r^iBijri, ( Hills. Maiuli*) a small portable 
stov* No> 7.1*4; j 

used in pottery 


61 

253 


140 

221 


(■feiicanja, (lit: torture: ) a pre*s. a scrota- 
jy press; used in.il ; lxx.>k*binding and 
. J;' diawl-yaiekaig./cK,.-., 

.pVj&H-bidLa,grinding slab and pestle, used 

d by dyers, 

v SiUJVbmg v ods used:in the first cleaning 
, or boring of a gun-barrel, 

^ st^el probe,or needle-pointed rod, 
Bilah, a striped cloth from Delhi, 

Siifehi •-*== r .ebiiHmc*bfe>^. v., 

Silant, muslin with a colored stripe, ... 
V>$ilbm.*ec v 'std inn, ■ • *M. 

SitvcMria ONV; WJbwefro^y ), 

(la States, dro*s of people, 

— .f leather work of, No. 674, 

dew cilery of, 


304 

299 


288 

169 

n 


114-9 


183 

113 

126 

178 


•Sin glum, a tool used by ivory cutters, 

_ . vdc* sketch, &c., 

Bnikh, a spit, a pointed iron rod, 

‘ Hipa? a small pointed stand for support¬ 
ing pottery while in the glazing 
dm\uaec\ . ... \ 

Siputtri, a woman’s veil or wrapper, 
formed of 3 pieces sewn together 
( sik patta ), 

Bipowa, or 2 legged iron stand or vice, 
> nsec! in bending bamboos for pipe 
tubes, 

Siraj, a saddler, 

Birdawalpuzi q. n., 

:v'irgiv a^k,ind of woman’s veil, 

Birki, a light rooting or thatch, No. 586, 

Sirisaf, a kind of muslin 

S'lrnmivg, ( No. 10 Jewellery ), 

vSir.su di triel. dress • of, 

vSirsa, leather, frbm,' 

Sjsphdl (Jf$Y cilery), 


215 

m 


U5 


802 

304 


23 

87 

22 

181 

104 

125 

181 


rag.(^v,:?|| 

Silnz% a sort of ghitaf, ... 27& 

Sifftn, a kind of cloth ( sheeting }, ... 21V 

Sitara, (lit: star) gold and silver spangles, , „„„ 

p, iom spm gf 

Sitta, a sheet of tinseb ... 194 V"./ 

Sohtiga, borax, (Biborate of soda ) 

.,. 15 7 v.t • pasxi»i t ^ ’ 

, a beam, a clod crusher ( Agri¬ 


culture ), 

Sozm. a bed cover quilted or embroi¬ 
dered in a pattern, the word literally 
means “ lily pattern,” No. 688, 
Sozangar, maker of coarse hoodies, his 
•trade, 

kSpiti, dress of people, 

-, hotises of, , ... 


315 


Subnn, ft peettliar kind of gold tinsel for 
embroidery, ... 

Snmbhft, il tool to make holes in hot 
iron,. . ’ , . « . 

, a tool used in metal embossing. 


225 ! 


Sonar, a goldsmith, his tools and work, 
Solm-sehra, a gold fringe. No. 793, ... 164 

Solmn, a rasp or coarse tile, ... 169 

—-, a rasp or cdar.se file, ft sod by 

stone ratters, .... 305“0 

Sanjaf, a border or ec1.gp*g of brocade, 

&c., inside the Huing of a coat, No. 

798, ... .164 

tSti/i, a probe (in surgery, &c\,) 263 

Shfi-sufiyanu, fabric of silk and cotton' 
mixed, • lawful ’ for Mohainatlans to 
wear. 59 

Such, sticks for keej-ing extended on its 
frame, the “Mir” or screen in paper' 
making, • 

Sui, ( Kangra ), a tailor, ... 

Bids, an ornamental style of. arable writing’,, 

Sunni, a cap or butt on the pole of a 
cart, holding the yoke beum, 

Siindri, in musical..instruments.a fret’ ... 
Sunyai—Sumir, q. v, t ... 

Supai, supports aUached to the shafts of 
an ekka, , , ... 

vS«r. a ‘ tone ‘ in nnxsic, 

• - ( P.) a melody, a tunc, 

Sura In, a long-necked water goglet, No, 

178, 

Surdlniri, (music)—ghor (music) q. r., ... 

Suriao, ( Muliihi ), a tool used in enamel 
ling, 
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Sue kam&, ’ to tune an instrument, 

Sunnad&n, a small toilet box, for holding 
antimony powder used as a cosmetic, 
No. 722, 

Sium&, a pipe'or claiionet, No. 882, 

Susi, a -gtripled colored fabric much used 
for making ‘paij tunas* or looae 
trousers, 

sudi susi do-kamn “ susi char”— 
“ panj ’ --and “ sat-kanni ” varieties 
ot silsi aocording to the number of 
stripes, 

silfiyana, a kind of siisi, 

--chaukanni, cotton striped fabric, a 

broad gfef, 5 , v., ,,, 

*~+~r Waziri varieties of, 

Suttan, loose trousers of “sdsl” worn 
by J at worn on and others, 

Sutlej valley, (Kan a war) houses describ¬ 
ed, 


fSutni, loose woollen trousers, worn by 
Lahuli men, 


Sutlar, ( well gear), 


i’abar, (P. ’) a battle-axe, ,,, 

Tabla, a pair of drums, No. 904, »,, 

Tabalbaz, a brass bowl, 

T Bd, a broad silver ring worn on the 
upper arm, 

r TMii, a sort of 4 Tafeta ’ 

Tab band, a clotlx worn on the loins =s 
teg, 

— a slicet tied round the waist 
and covering the legs, 

Taimat ( Sirsa) = tahband, q. v., 

Tuk and I)h<$ i, the forked pole and up¬ 
right, supporting well gear (Cis- 
Siitlej ) note, M# 

Talda, a frame carry ing revolving spools 
used in string making, 

Taliye, certain ropes used for letting 
down the moveable mast in a row 
boat, 

I 4 D 

Tdlwd, (well gear), &e., 

Talwfir,; the ordinary curved swords of 
natives, IM 

Xalwatti, part of a bullock carriage, ,,, 


271 


137 

277 


23 

23 


58-6 

lid 


105 


331 


107 

m 


204 

279 

139 


179 

22 


M 

102 


244 

304 


253 

245 


921 

247 


Tatichf, stone chisels, 

Tnnc)d, a design engraved on a shield, 
&c., previous to the hammering on of 
the gold wire, ,,, 

Tand, fine gold wire fully drawn out, 
Tandaura, (No. 40 Jewellery, 

Takhti (No. 54 Jewellery), 

Takrai, (Waziri)==:Sipatta, q. v. } 

Tilti, a loot, et seq. No. 912, 

Tall, a little bell, (music) No. 869, , M . 

Tambur, a drum in tho European fashion 
No. 897, 

Tamhura, a sort of guitar, 

--, chherwala a musical mstru- 


307 


ducing a metal pattern in relief by 
hammering in soft metal, 


170 

160 

182 

162-", 


280 , 


287;,:/ 


278/| 

mi 


merit, 

Taman, a bow, requiring force to pull, 
and used for strengthening the 
muscles of the arm. 

Tang, saddle girth, No. 270, 

Tang&: the frame-work of a bullock 
carriage, the whole affair minus 
the canopy and seat. 

Tangshliya, a coroner on mine master, 
(tangsal =. a mint) his tool*, 

Tdnki, a tool of steel for splitting slates, 

Tank shad, (P) the mint. There is an old 
building near the “ mint-gate’ of the 
Lahore city used as a mint by the 
Sikhs, 

Tkni, the web of a fabric, ,,, 

*— (a piece,) “ Eluirtf ” (q. u.,) only 
of double length, 

Taower, a spindle for string-making Ml 

Ta-ppa, a mould or 'die-block, 


272 ■ 


309 

u 11 )% 


247 (< 


SOI 

305 ; 


157 f,:j 

W. ' 


51. 

304 

185 


— a shaping block, also a piece of 
metal with a die or mould for pro- 


Tarh, “ sympathetic ” brings in certain 
musical instruments, 

Tarbdar sitdr, a sort of si (dr, q. v., ; #( 

Taragi, (Pji). the upper part of the 
masonry of a well ( i. e . above the 
water level), ,,, 

Tnh-ki-tand, coarse gold wire for making 
Tdri or sitara (spangles), 

T&riya, certain bars at the back of a 
baili or ekka, ,,, 

Tiikash, the workman who makes the 
first coarse drawing of iinsel wire,... 


1*1 1 


271 


'337 -.3 

761 
247.’< 
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Tarangi, a pitchfork, 

Taron ni, a ( Jow stool ■made of liglit .reed 
or cane work for supporting the 
sweetmeat seller’* tray, 

Tahiti, sealeri and weights- Nm 694, 

'I'uru, a river swimmer- who'uses the clreu 
or sari mi q. v„ and crosses fences, 

- salvos .timber, Ac, 

Tkaba, a sort of tambourine, No. 905, 

Tatar-Nidi, " mortise and tenon >r a style 
of. building with stone and wood 
fli practised in the Hills, 

“ Tatbifi ” a kind of shoe with, thick 
embroidery to ghetta, q. v*, 
Tatkwa, a potter's mallet, 

Tat*l'a(i, a coarse sort of sacking, No. 

■ 55(5 o, 

Tatyar, (sec Dhartyiv) a maker of brass 
■vessels ot: smaller and lighter descrip- 
<» tinib' „„ 

Tatpig (Jaeh l)oab), a basket, 

Taiir, a potsherd to hold fire, 

Tads, a musical instrument, No. 873, .... 
Tosha, an adze, ;• 

Thai, the desert, portion of the Shah pur 
and pthor districts, 

TMji a tbit plate metal, 

Thalniy a gold smith’s tool, 

Tiki) (Jewellory No. 16), ,,, 

Tikiini, part of a cart, 

Tiki:bat, the twister or maker of gold 
embroidery thread (gold on silk) or 
kalabhtimy 

Txia> |cijd - gold wire, gold thread, Tilth 
; , knr worked in. go|d, ‘ 

Tkwad, ( Derajafc) fcal|l>iind g, ?\, 

Tavvah, (or Lob) a flat, round iron baking 

... 

TawAt, (No. 18 Jewellery), 

Tawiz, a n amulet, 

Thamhi.millamnia, a process of silyer or 
gold plating, 

Tid-pntang (No. 39 Jewellery % 

Tub abeggarV fiddle, a musical instru¬ 
ment, No. 375, 

Tik a, a sort of shawl, No. 345, , . 

Tiisi kar. f gold worked * of embroidery, 
fabrics, 

Tila, strips of bark or sheaths of the moon i 
grass, used by Dosilis, 

Tilii kar ^ Uni Mr. «,<>■„ 
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325 

185 
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299 

205 

139 

185 

181 

246 

161 

161 


139 

181 

182 

172 

182 

276 

45 

96 

306 

245 
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245 


Tind, a water pot, ( well gear), 

Tfngar (adopted from our woxal tin ), 
a tinrnau or soldorer, 

Tinsiiti, plain cotton cloth, treble thread, 

Tu\ part of a cart, 

—, (P.),an arrow, ... 

Tirgar, an arrow maker, ... 

Tirkala, a pointed wire tool, used by glass 
bracelet makers, 

Tirsal reti, a triangular file, 151-297 

Tolk, a well sinker, the work described, 337 
Tohra. a horse’s nose bag, No., 429, 

Todi, the silk ‘ thrower,' <M 

Tofang, (P.) a gun, 

Tofangeha, ( P;) a small gun, a pistol, 

----* band, a pistol belt Or sling, 

Peshawar, 

Toghra, (M ul tan ) embo s tool, .,. 

Toi, embroidered net of kinds No. 804, 

—, a small hollow cup made of a bit of 
the top of a coeoamif shell: use shown 
in the drawing, p. 192,301 


302 

‘ ,7 

246 

295 

239 


50 

38 


291 
164 


Toki, a hooked lancet for bleeding, 
a chopper used in cutting 


m 


tobacco, 

—•, a wooden handled chopper. Jig., ... 
Takn<a, buttons and h)ops of silk for 
fastening chogas, 

To In i, a kind of printed cloth (colored),... 
Topi, a skull cap, a hat, ... 

——, a grain measure, ... 

—jbabbadar, a cap with a .tassel 

jhabba, No. 602, ..... 

Tor, a small peg of wood in a wire-draw¬ 
ing apparatus, i;a 

—— aliani, a pointed pick, used in clean¬ 
ing guns, •- 

Tora. a plain sort of ‘pahzeb ’ without 
the fringe, *•* 

___ , f a plain ankle ring ; (Derajat) or 

chain work for the ankle without 
a fringe (with this It would become 
piihzeb ), •'* 

Tosha, double felt ( Amritsar), 

Tnlwfii,. parts of a bullock carnage. ... 

Tumbiya, a drinking cup shaped like the 
gourd of this name, 

.——, a vessel used in cupping, *•* 

Tumkanari, (Kashmir) a kind of drum,., 
made of pottery, No. 911, 
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TuraliTniarwarid, pearl t&ssels, worn hi a 

turban, •.• 181 

Tus or tusha, 1-b.e finest sort of shawl 

wool, *•« 37 

ms, a pipe vidg : for suvna , r., 

Tuwdr nulshi, a grey silk fabric, jKash- 

mir) with gold stripes, No. 521, ... 70 

Tridodva, a sort of flugor ring (Jack 

Doab), •• ISO 

TringiiL (Kangra, Sc o.,) a 3 pronged pitch¬ 
fork, " • 317 

Trifcala, (well gear). ... 244 

. Tub or tfin=;jK.hcs ba{h wheph $*<?• 

Tun, (Cedrda ioond) wood used to make 

musical instriimcnts, ... 872 

Tuncii-inckli, an iynv.il with one point, 142 

Tar, the weaver’s beam, ... 297 

Tura, the axle of a cart wheel, ... 246 

Ttiri, a. large trumpet used at ceremonials 

(No. 887), . ... ... ■■ ... 277 

IT, 

TT’d, (di;i-SutleJ)-^lfarah, q. v. 

IT’d, the shafts or frame of a cart, ... 210 

TJclala-iuKli, a sort of hammer, used by 

metal work er«, / i ... 142- 1 4 

tM&d, (lit : -the dejected”) a kind of 

devotee, a fakir, their dress, ... 118 

XJkdb, (V) a bird whose feathers fire used 

for the feathering of arrow-shafts, 295 
thi the light frame carrying a 4 clkera/ 
v < 

—a reel for winding off. silk, ... 58 

a piece of “ pattu ” (</. v.) workc 5 
with a silk pattern intended for a 
carpet, ••• 50 

TJ’rmuk, a cloth of camel’s hair, but occa¬ 
sionally made iu shawl wool, No. 39.2, 4 7 

IJklkd, a teacher or master, eapocially in. 

shawl trade, passim ... 42 

rr sh!ara, a razor, (No. 741), ...145,266 

(Tsran. a rope in boat rigging, ... 254 

{Jbu-ka.sk, a plcat'cr and crimper of cloth, 298 

V. 

Tuna, silk thread for weaving, . . 58 

Yen', gold wire that has undergone only 

the first stage of drawing, ... 158 

Telit a, nee B el mi. 

* Verb&-~Sahn, r, ... 324 j 

Vera, a rope, in a boat’s rigging, ... 254 


W. 


“Whdhin, a sledge hammer, IM 151 

Wab.abshalii (wool)--Kir mani, q. i\ , r( 

Wati, a fragment of smooth glazed pot¬ 
tery or porcelain used for smoothing 
ana polishing, t- i 449 

Wafctan ki tand, very hue gold wire for 

making fcilaor kalabdtuu, Sc e.. ,., 160 

4V azit* KIuliif.s mosque. ,, 4 220 

Wazlrabdd, (Grujranwalli), cutlery of, 147 H 
ATazui dress, 344 


Y. 


Yakka, see ekka. 

Yaktdra, a musical mstntrqet) 
Yarkand, dresses of, 
h art, pulleys and rope, 

Yazarbond---Tzarband, q, v, 


Zambiir, large powerful pincers, 
-—--heavy pincers, 185 


868), 

274 


72(J 

... 
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Zainzaina, the naruo of the great 
called also “ Bkangiknwfila 
described at, 

Zanjira, a kind of gold wire cl 

embroidery, (No. 780), ... 3(03 

Zanjiri, (No. 25 Jewellery), M 18 j 

-(No. 56 Jewellery), 182 

Zarbaft, a thin fabric of silk and gold 
thread woven together, * ,, 4 

Z aril slum kaghaz, gold sprinkled paper, 

(No. 579), ' 84 

Zar-doz^rembroidcred with gold threat i, 

(Nos. 610, 619, M-i) ,..99,100 

Zargar=sunfu», q. v< 

Ztek, a heavy traffic boat on Sutlej, 

Indus, &c4 ... 254 

Zari~~ehuna b&dlf, q. ;,,, 
Zerbaud raah nukta, martingale and 

piece to which it is attached, 333 

Zahr.molira, serpentine. 202 

Zin, (P)—T.Thi, a saddle., 133 

«-or jin jean (cloth), ... 21 

‘over, . •’ 


- posh, an embroidered saddle 
(No. 617),. 
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